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BOOK XXVII. 


SECT. I. 


vP AW glvfs the Romans great pain and difquiet. They 
^ have feveral Ioffes in Cehiberia. Several States of 
Spain fend Deputies to Rome^ to aff peace. Speech of 
the Deputies, The Senate refers them to Marcellus^ but 
fecretly decrees war. The Roman youth refufe to ferve 
in Spain. Toung Scipio offers his fervice^ and draws 
all the youth aftei^' him. Mareellus concludes a peace 
with the Celtiberians. Cruel avarice of the Conftd Lu- 
ctdlus. Siege and taking cf Intercatia. Singular bat¬ 
tle and victory of Scipio, Lucullus forms and raifes the 

fiege of Pallantia. The Praetor Galba is defeated in 
Lufttania, Detefiahle perfidy of that Praetoj. Vtria- 
thus efcapes being imirthered. From a poor floephe^d he 
becomes u terrible warritr. By various Jiratagcms^ in 
which he abounds^ he defeats the Romam 071 feveral oc- 
cafions. ' The Conful Fabim Atinilianus marches againjl 
Viriathus. A faying of Scipio\^ excludes the two Con- 
fuls from the command of the armies. Fabius gains fe¬ 
veral advantages over Viriathtis. Metellus makes war 


during two years with the Celtiberians. His conjlancy 
and humanity. A faying cf his upon fecrecy. Praife 
and charaSier of Viriathus. After having defeated the 
Conful Fabius^ he retires into Lufitanla. ^ Pompeitis 
attains the Confulfinp by a badftratagem. Exceffes of 
Metellus^ when he is informed^ that Pompeitis is to fac¬ 
eted him. Various expeditions of Pompeius of little con- 
fequence. Expeditions of Fabius into Hifpania Ulieiior. 
Peace concluded between Viriathus and the Romans. That 
peace is broken. Viriathm by a firaiagem evades the 
pur fait of C<£pio. He demands peace of. him ineffeblualy. 

Cicpio^ become odious to the whole armf runs a great 
A z rfque 
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Hfqiie. He caufes Virialhus to he killed by treachery. 
His ohfeqiiies: his merit. Pompey ruins his troops by 
continuing the ftege of Numantia during the winter: He 
concludes a treaty of peace with the Humantines. Pom¬ 
pey afterwards denies having made that treaty., and has 
intereft enough to be acquitted at Rome. Example of 
feventy againjl a deferter. ’Phe two Confuls imprifoned 
by the Pribunes of the People. Conftancy of the Conful 
Najica in refpehl to the People. Brutus builds Valencia. 
Pie purges the province of robbers. Popillius defeated 
by flratagem before Humantia. Mancinus arrives be¬ 
fore that city. He retires by night., and is purfued by 
the Numantines. He makes an infamous treaty nego¬ 
tiated by Piberius. He is ordered to Rome. Mancinus 
and the Deputies of Numantia are heard in the Senate., 
pi. Gracchus ftrongly fupports the caufe of Mancinus. 
Phe Conful Jlmilius attacks the Vacc^eia^ befteges Pal- 
lantia, and is at length obliged to fly with precipitation. 
Succefs of Brutus in Spain. Pajfage of the river Lethe. 
It is decreed at Rome, that Mancinus Jhould be delivered 
to the Numantines. Phty refufe to receive him. He 
returns to Rome. Noble confidence of the Conful Pu¬ 
ri us in his virtue. Scipio Mmilianus is eleEled Conful. 
Spain is given him for his province. He labours and 
fucceeds in reforming his army. It ajfumes an entirely 
thw afpeSl. Jugurtha comes to join Scipio. Marius 
fetves under him. Scipio perfifls in rcfujing the Numan¬ 
tines battle. He draws lines of contravallation and cir- 
cumvallation round the city. Hefkuts up the paffage of 
the river Durius. Wonderful order that he eftablijhes 
for being informed of every thing. Vain efforts of the 
Numantines. Phey implore aid of the Arvaci. Scipio 
feverely punifhes the city of Lutia. Gentrojily and dif- 
intereftednefs of Scipio. Phe Numantines fend to afk 
peace. Numantia maffacres her Deputies. Famine 
makes horrible havock in that place. It at length fur- 
renders. Many kill themfelves. Numantia is totally 
deniolifhed. Priumphs of Sapio and Brutus. Reflexi¬ 
ons upon the courage of the Numantines, and the ruin 
■of Numantia. Private life of Scipio Africanus, i 

Sea. 
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Se6l. IL Affairs that happened at Rome, Ceyifors, Ge- 
nerous conftancy of the Tribunes of the People agamfi one 
of their own CoUegues, Cenfus, Death of Cato's foiiy 
and of Lepidus the Pontifex Maximus, Galha^ accuf d 
hy Cato^ is acquitted. Condemnation of Tubulus, • Se^ 
vcre fcntence of Manlius Torquatus againft his fon, Sci- 
pio Africanus accufed. He accufes Cotta^ who is ac¬ 
quitted, Singular conduct of Lcelim in a pleading. 
Charge in the government in refpeSl to the Praetors. 
Cenforfhipof Scipio, Newfuperjiitionsprof ribed. Law 
Calpurnia againjl extortions. Sumptuary laws paffed at 
different times concerning the expences of the table, Ahufe 
of the public fchools of faltatioti. Law Licinia concern¬ 
ing the election of Pontiffs, Scrutinies introduced at 
Rome in the election of the Magijirates. The method of 
fcrutiny is alfo introduced in tnals: then in the pffmg 
of laws: and laftly^ in trial of State criminals. IVars 
abroad, Appius Claudius makes war againjl the Salafft., 
and triumphs hy the aid cf his daughter a vejlal. The 
Ardyani defeated^ andfubjehied to the Romans, F/ar 
of the fiaves in Sicily, IVar with Arijlonicus, 6i 

BOOK xxvm. 

Se£t. 1. Ti, Gracchus and Cornelia,^ father and mother of 
the Gracchi, Cornelians extraordinary care of the edu¬ 
cation of her two fons. Similitude and difference of cha- 
rahler of the two brothers, Tiberius.^ when very youngy 
is eleTed Augur, He ferves under Scipio in Africay 
and afterwards in Spain under Marcinus as ^afor. 
Treaty of Numantia the caufe and origin of his misfer^ 
tunes, Tiberius efpoufes the party of the People. He 
is eleSlsd Tribune^' and revives the Agrarian laws. 
Complaints cf the Rich againjl him, OSaviuSy one cf 
his collegueSy eppofes his law, Tiberius endeav^Airs to 
bring over his collegue by fair measiSy but ineffectually. 
He undertakes to have OClavius depofedy in which be 
fiicceeds. Reflexion upon that violent proceeding of Tibe¬ 
rius, The law for the dijlribution of lands is paffed. 
Three cornmiffwners appointed for putting it in execution. 
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Mucins is fubjiituted to OSiavius, Tiberius perfuades 
the Peo'fle^ that dcfigns are formed againft bis life. He 
caufes a decree to^ pafs for the dijlribittion of the ejlaies 
of Attains a?nong]t the poorer citizens. He undertakes 
to jiifiify the depofition of Octaviusand to have himfelf 
continued in the office of tribune. He is killed in the 
Capitol. Reflexion upon that event. The accomplices 
of Tiberius condemned. Seditious anfwer of Blofius. P. 
Craffius is elebtedTriumvir in- the room of Tiberius. Sci- 
pio Najica is fent into- Afta to avoid the fury of the Peo¬ 
ple. Cams Gracchus retires. Anfwer of Scipio Afrt- 
canus upon the death of Tiberius. Cenftis. Speech of 
the Cenfor Metellus to exhort the citizens to marry. Fury 
of the Tribune Atinius againfi Metellus. Difficulties of 
the difiribution of lands. Scipio declares in favour of 
thofe^ that were in poffieffion of lands. He is found dead 
in his bed. this obfequies. Ill-timed frugality of Tubero. 
Scipio^s remotenefs from pomp, Praife of that great 
man. Caius applies himfelf to the Jludy of eloquence. 
He goes to Sardinia as His dream. His wife 

condudl in. Sardinia. His great reputaticn alar 7 ns the 
Sej7aie. Turbulent defgns of Fuhius. Confpiracy fup- 
preffied at FregelJda. Cains returns to Ro^ne. Hejujii- 
Jies hmfelf ehtirdy before the Cenfors. He is elelied 
Tribune notwithfianding the oppofition of the Hobles. 
His praife. He prepofes feveral laws.< He undertakes^ 
mid executes fevtralpul.lick works of importance. C> 
Fannins is elected Coriful by the interejt of Caius. Caius 
is chojen Tribune for the fecond time. He transfers the 
adminiftration of jufike from, the Senate to the Knights. 
The Senate.^ to ruin the credit of Caius^ makes Drufus 
me of his collegties., oppofe hivr.^ and becomes popular it- 
felf. Caius carries a colony to Carthage. Drufus takes 
advantage of his abfence. Caius returns to Rome. He 
changes his habitation. Decree of the Conful Fannins 
contrary to the interejis of Cams. Caius quarrels with 
his collegues. They prevent him from being elelied Tri¬ 
bune for the third time. Eveiy thing is ripe for his de- 
firudion. The Conful Opimius snakes the Senate takl 
arms. Licinia exhorts her hufband Caius to provide for 
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his fafety. He endeavours an accommodation ineffec¬ 
tually. Fulvius is killed upon mount Aventins, and his 
followers put to flight. Sad end of Caius. His head., 
upon which a price had been fet, is carried to Oph.ius, 
His body is thrown into the fiber. Temple erebled to 
Concord. Honours rendered the Gracchi by the People. 
Agrarian laws of the Gracchi annulled. Retreat of Cor¬ 
nelia to Mifenum. Fate of Opimius. Reflexion upon 
the Gracchi, 

Se< 5 l. II. hFines of the Confulfhip of Opimiut. Africa riilfied 
by grafhoppers, and afterwards infefted with a plague, 
occqfloned by their dead bodies. Sempronius triumphs 
ever the Japodes, and Metellus over the Dalmatians,. 
War againft the Balearians, and fome Hales of Gallia 
Tranfalpina. Fulvius triumphs firfl over the Tranfal- 
pine Gauls. Sextius fuhjedls the Salluvians, and builds 
the city of Aix. The Allobroges and Arverni draw the 
Roman arms againft them. Opulence of the latter people. 
EmbaJJy from the King of the Arverni to Domitius. The 
Allobroges and Arverni are defeated by Domitius. Great 
viblory gained by FaUus over the fame people. Perfidy 
of Domitius in refpebl to Bituitus. Roman province in 
the Gauls. Trophies erebled by the viSlors. Their tri¬ 
umphs. War againft the Scordifci. Lepidus noted by 
the Cenfors for living in an houfe of too great a rent. 
Thirty-two Senators degraded by the Cenfors amongft 
the reft Cafftus Sabaco, Marius's friend. Beginnings of 
Scaur us. Char abler of his eloquence. His. probity fuf- 
pebled in matters of gain. He had wrote his life. His 
Confulfhip. He is elebled Prince of the Senate. Good 
fortune of Metellus Macedonicus. Surprizing accumula¬ 
tion of dignities in the houfe of the Metelli. Three veftdls 
fuffer themfelves to be corrupted. They are condemned, 
i he orator Marcus Antonius involved in this affair, and 
acquitted. Temple erebled to Venus Vertigordia. 
Human viblims. Car bo accufed by L. Craffiis. - Gene- 

roftty of Craffus. His timidity. Single occaflon on which 
Crajfus opppfes the Senate. C. Cato condemned for extor¬ 
tions. Scrupulous exablnefs of Pifo in refpebl to a gold 
ring, A 4 165 
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BOOK XXIX. 

Se£t. I. Prearable. Abridgment of the hijlory of Mafi- 
7iijfa. Praife of that Prinee. Partition of his domi¬ 
nions after his death. Char abler and great qualities of 
Jugurtha. Muipfa, fon of Maft7vffa, fends Jugurtha 
to ferveatthe Jiege of Numaniia. Pie aequires great 
reputaiicn there. Scipio fends home Jugurtha with a let¬ 
ter to M. eipfa, full of his praifes. Micipfa, at his re- 

• turn., adopts him. Being at the point of death, he ex¬ 
horts Us three fans to live in great unity, Hiempfal, the 
youngejl fon, quarrels with Jugurtha, who caufes him 
to he killed. Adherbal the eldtjl, is defeated in a bat¬ 
tle by Jugurtha, and takes refuge at Rome. Jugurtha 
fends deputies to Rome, and eorrupts the principal per- 
fo-'S of the Senate. The Senate fends Commijfioners to 
Nutmdia, to make a new partition of that kingdom be¬ 
tween Jugurtha and Adherbal. Jugurtha attacks Ad¬ 
herbal, and obliges hm to lake arms. He defeats his 
brother's army, and befteges him in Cirta. ’Phe Senate^ 
by their Deputies, order them to lay down their arms. 
Jugurtha, notwithjianding thofe orders, continues the 
ft 'ge with vigour. Adherbal writes to the Senate, to 
mplore its aid. Deputies are fent to Jugurtha, who 
conclude nothing. Adherbal furrenders and is murdered. 

War is declared againfi Jugurtha, He fends his fon as 
a Deputy to Rome, who is ordered to quit Italy, Pbe 
Conful talpurnius arrives in Numidia at the head of 
the army. Jugurtha corrupts him and alfo Scaurus, 
and makes a pretended treaty with them. Calpurnius 
returns to Rome, and is univerfally blamed. Phe Pri- 
lune Memmius animates the People by harangues againfi 
Jugurtha and his accomplices. L. Cajftus is deputed to 
Jugurtha, and perfuadeshim to go to Rome, to give an 
account of his condubl. Jugurtha arrives at Rome, and 
corrupts the Pribune C- Babius. Memmius into'rogates 
Jugurtha juridically before the People. Becbius forlids 
him to anjwer, and breaks up the ajfembly. Jugurtha 
caufes Maffiva to be ajfafiinated at Rome. He leceives 
orders to quit Rome and Italy, 193 

Scft, 
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Seft. 11 . Jugurtha eludes the attacks of the Confid Albinus. 
Reflexion of Salluft upon theprefent flate of Rome. Me- 
telliis is charged with the war of Numidia. He makes 
choice of Marius for one of his Lieutenants. On his ar¬ 
rival in Africa^ his flrjt care is to re-eflablifh difcipline 
in the army. Jugurtha fends Deputies to Metellus: 
who engages them to deliver up their mafter to him. 
Metellus marches his army into Numidia with great pre¬ 
caution. Jugurtha., finding hmfelf amufed., refolves to 
defend himfelf by arms. Battle^ in which that Prince 
is defeated He raifes a new army. Metellus ravages 
the whole flat country. Jugurtha furprizes part of the 

Roman army. Great joy at Rome for the vihlory gained 
over Jugurtha. New vigilance of the Conful to pre¬ 
vent being furprized. Jugurtha continues hisJkirmiJhes* 

Metellus befleges Zama. During the winter-quarters 
he endeavours to bring over Jugurthads conflde^its. The 
King., betrayed by Bomilcar., confents to furrender ct 
difcretion to the Romayis. Deprived of every thing., he 
again takes up arms. Metellus is continued in the com¬ 
mand. Jugurtha prepares for the war. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Vacca maflacre the Roman garrifon. It is put 
to fire and fword by Metellus. Origin of the enmity 
between Marius and Metellus. Beginnings of > Marius. 
His birth. H s education and charadler. He makes his 
firft campaigns under Scipio Africanus, and acqtiires his 
efteem. He is created a military Tribune % and after¬ 
wards Trib'jjie of the People. He caufes a law to pafs, 
yiotwithflanding the oppcfition of the Senate. He pre¬ 
vents a largefs, which one of his Collegues is for giving 
the People. Hefuffers two repulfs in one day* He is 
chofen Praetor with great diffictilty, and accufed of ca- 
' balling for that office. He marries Julia. His fortitude 
agahfl pain. He is chofen Lieutenant General by Me- 
. tellus. His ccfidu'It in that employment. Metellus re- 
fufes kmpermtffion to go to Roms to demand the Co if id- 
fljip. Marius decries Metellus. Confpiracy of Bomtlcar 
againfi Jugurtha difeovered. He is put to death. Ex¬ 
treme dread and trouble of Jujiirtka. Metellus grants 
Marius his dijekarge. Manus is delled CcnfiiL The 
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•xvar againjl Jtigurtha is confided to his care. Cicero's 
opinion ofi the means ufied by Marius for attaining the 
Confiuljhip. Jugurtha's perplexities. Battle., in which 
he is defeated. He retires to Thala, and quits itfioon af-^ 
ter. ^be place is bejieged, and taken by the Romans. 
Jugurtha arms the G^etuli. He engages Bocchus to de¬ 
clare againjl the Romans. ‘Bhe two IGngs march towards 
Cirta. Metellus repairs thither alfio. Grief of Metel- 
lus, when he receives advice., that Marius is appointed 
to fucceed him. He holds a conference with Bacchus by 
Deputies, 225 

Seft. III. Marius prepares every thing for his departurei 
He harangues the People. He fets out from Rome, and 
arrives in Africa. Metellus is perfeSly well received 
at Rome. Phe honour of a triumph is granted him. 
Upon an accufation of extortion, his judges refufe to 
examine the journal of his adminiftration. Marius be¬ 
gins by forming, and inuring his troops for war. He 
btfieges and takes Capfa, a place of importance. He 
befieges a cajtle, which was thought impregnable, and 
is almoft difeouraged by the dijf cullies he finds at it. A 
Ligurian climbs up the rocks, and gets to the top of the 
fort. He re-afeends it again with a fmall detachment 
given him by Marius. Ihe detachment enters the fort, 
ami the place is taken. Sylla arrives in the camp. 
Birth and character of that famous Roman. Bocchus 
joins Jugurtha with bis troops. Pbey attack Marius, 
and have fame advantages at firjl. ’They are after¬ 
wards defeated and put to the rout. Marius's care irt - 
inarching. New battle, in which the Romans are 
again vidtorious. Bocchus fends Deputies to Marius, 
and then to Rome. Marius, on the inftances of Bac¬ 
chus, fends Sylla to him. After much ftudiuation, he 
delivers up Jugurtha into Sylla’s hands. The latter 
aferibes the glory of this event to hirnfclf. Marius'S 
triumph : miferable end of Jugurtha. Detached 
Facts. Cenforjhip of Scaurus. The fon of Fabius Ser- 
vilianus banifhed the city, and then put to death by his 
father, for his infamous condudl. The fon of Fabius 
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AUohrogicus interdWed hy the Praetor. Singular charar 
ter of Albucius. His vanity. He is condemned for 
extortion. Scaurus accufed before the People^ and ac¬ 
quitted not without great difficulty. The tribune Bonn- 
tins transfers the clediion of Pmitiffs and Augurs to the 
People^ 260 


BOOK XXX. 

Se£l. 1 . Of the Cimhri^ and Teutonesy German nations. 
Incurjions of thofe nations into different countries. They 
are attacked in Ncricum hy the Conful Carbo^ and de¬ 
feat him. They niove into the country of the Hdvetii. 
The Tigurini and Tugeni join them. They heat the Con¬ 
ful Silanus in Gaul. The Tigurini gain a great victory 
over the Conful L. Caffitus. The Conful C^pio plunders 
the gold of Toulotife. Cn. Mallius., a man of no me¬ 
rit is made Conful., and fent into Gaul to fupport Capio. 
Biffention betiveen Capio and Mallius. Aurelius Scan- 
rus defeated and taken hy the Cimbri. Terrible defeat 
of the Reman armies. The Cimbri refolve to march to 
Rome. Alarm and ccnflernation of the Romans. Ru- 
tilius exercifes and difeiplines the troops perfedly. Ma¬ 
rius is elected Conful far the fecond time. The Cimbri 
fet out towards Spain. The marching of the Cimbri 
into Spain leaves Marius time to form his troops. Ge- 
nerotis adiion of Marius. He digs a new canal for the 
Rhone. Heiselebled Conful for the third time. Sylla 
perfuades the Marfi to enter into an alliance with the 
Romans. The Cimbri are defeated in Spain, ^darius 
is elebled Conful for the fourth time. The Cimbri and 
Teutones feparate., and the Confuls alfo. Marius de¬ 
clines fighting with the Teutones. Martha.^ a Syrian 
wemauy given out by Marius for a prephetefs. Marius 
refufes a ftngle combat. The Teutones continue their 
march.^ and advance towards the Alps. They are en¬ 
tirely defeated hy Marius near the city of Aix. The 
Roman army prefents Marius with the fpoils^ who caufes 
them to he fold at a very low price. Marius.^ whilfi 
employed at a facHfee^ receives advice that he is elebJed- 
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Conful for the fifth time. The Cimbri enter Italy. They 
force the pafs of the Adige, Marius joins his army 
‘with that of Catulus. Battle fought near Vcrcell<e, 
The Cimbri are entirely defeated. The news of this 
victory occafions incredible joy at Rome. Marius tri¬ 
umphs jointly with Catulus. Misfortune of Capio. 
He makes himfelf agreeable to the Senate by a law^ 
which refiores. the adrninijlration of jujtice in part to that 
order. He is divefied of command, and his efiate is 
ccnfifcated. He is afterwards excluded the Senate. He is 
again condemned by the People for plundering the gold of 
Touloufe. Confequences of that fentence, 291 

Se£t. II. InfurreSlions of the flaves in Italy, excited by 

' Vettius the Roman Knight. Occafion of the revolt of 
the flaves in Sicily. Six thoufand revolted fiaves chitfe 
Salvius for their King. Th^ form an army of twenty 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe. Another revolt 
of the flaves, of which Athenian is leader. Salvius, 
who had taken the name of Tryphon, unites all the 
forces of the rebels under his command. Lucullus is 
fent into Sicily, and gains a great viSlory over the fiaves. 
But he negleHs to take advantage of it. Servilius fuc- 
eeeds Lucullus. Tryphon dies, and Athenian is chofen 
King in his ftead. The Conful M. Aquillius terminates 
the war. Parricide committed by Publicius Malleolus. 
Piinifbment of parricides. Marius by intrigues and 
money obtains a fixth Confuljhip. Origin of the hatnd 
of Saturninus for the Senate. He becomes Tribune of 
the People, and attaches himfelf to Marius. Cenfor- 
fhip of Metellus Numidicus, and violent contefts be¬ 
tween him and Saturninus. The latter tnfults the Am- 
bafjadors of Mithridates. He is cited to a trial and 
acquitted. Having killed Nonius, he is eleBed Tribune 
for the fecend time in his ftead. He propofes, and pajjes 
a new Agrarian law. Vile fraud of Marius. Metel¬ 
lus, of atl the Senators, refufes to take an unjuft oath. 
He is banifhed. Infolence of Saturninus. Unworthy 
conduit of Marius to inflame divifions more and more. 
New exceffes of Saturninus. All the orders of the Com- 
6 monwealth 
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Tiionwedth unite againfi him: he is put to death. His 
memory is detejled, ihe faSlion of Marius prevents the 
return of Metellus, Glorious re cal of Metellus. Ma- 
rius quits Rome^ to avoid being witnefs of the return 
of MetelluSy 326 

Seft. III. Birth of C<^far. Antonius had triumphed over 
the Pirates, Aquillius^ accufed of extortion^ is faved 
by the eloquence of Antonius, Oppreffive exactions of 
the Roman Magiftrates in the provinces. Admirable 
conduEl of Sc^vola^ Proconful of Afia, Human viblims 
prohibited, Duronius is expelled the Senate for a very 
remarkable reafon, Tihe kingdom of Gyrene left to the 
Romans by will. Sertorius a military Plrihine.^Jignalizes 
himfelf in Spain, Praife of Crajfus., and Sc^vola, 
Law pajfed by the Confuls to prevent ufurping the free- 
doni of Rome without right. Sc^vola renounces the 
government of the province fallen to him by lot. Inte¬ 
grity and noble confidence of Craffus. Sedition of Nor- 
banns. He is feimmoned to take his trial. Char alter 
of Sulpicius, Wife advice given him by Antonius, 
Pr^etorjloip of Sylla. He exhibits a fhew of a combat^ 
with an hundred lions unchained. Decree of the Cen- 
fors Craffus and Domitius againfi the Latin rhetoricians. 
Debates between the Cenfcrs. Luxury of the orator 
Craffus. Unjufi condemnation of Rutiliiis, He goes 
into voluntary banifhment. He is invited to return to 
Rome by Sylla., and refufes. He had 7nade himfelf mafi 
ter of all polite knowledgCy ^50 

BOOK KXXI. 

Se6l. I. War with the allies. Its nature., origin., and du¬ 
ration. Ardent d fire of the allies to have the freedom 
of Rome. Idhe Senators, to recover the adminifiration 
of juftkey fupport themfelves with the iSribune Drufus. 
fhat Tribune labours to gain the people by laws favour¬ 
able to the multitude \ and the allies., by the promife of 
making them citizens. The Conful Philippus cppofs the 
laws of Drufus, C^piOy another opponent of Drufus, 
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Violence of Drufus againji Capio and Pbilippus. The 
Jaws pafs. A new law of Drufus to divide .the admi- 
nifiration of juftice between the Senators and Kn 'ghts, 
Perplexity of Drufus, who cannot keep his promife with 
the allies. Inflexible conftancy of Cato whilji only an in¬ 
fant. Proceedings of the allies. Saying of Philippas 
injurious to the Senate. Conteft on that head between 
Craffus and Philippas. Death of Craffus. Cicero’s re¬ 
flexion on his death. Death of Drufus. IJis character. 
All his laws are annulled. Law pajfed by Varius for 
informing againft thofe, who had favoured the allies. 
Cotta accufed, goes into voluntary banijJment. Scaurus 
extricates bimfelf out of danger by bis cojiftafuy and 
baughtinefs. Varius himfelf condemned by bis own law, 
perijhes miferably. The allies prepare for a revolt. 
They form themfelves into a republick. Maffacre at Af- 
culum. Open revolt of the fates of Italy. Embajfy of 
the allies to the Romans, before they enter into the war. 
Thiy have the advantage at firfi. Unjufi fufpicions of 
the Conful Rutilius againfi many of the Nobility. The 
execution of the law Varia fufpended. Marius advifes 
the Conful to decline a battle ineffectually. Rutilius is 
defeated and killed. Grief and confiernation of Rome. 
Capio, deceived by Pempedius, perijhes in an ambufeade 
with a great part of his army. ViUory of the Conful 
Julius, which makes the Romans refume the habits of 
peace. Victory began by Marius, and complcated by 
Sylla. Marius declines a battle. He retires with little 
glory. Sertorius fignalizes bimfelf. He lofes an eye by 
a wound in battle. His feniirnents on that occafion. 
Two flaves fave their miftrefs at the foi-sning of Gru- 
inentum. Victory of Cn. Pompeius, in conjeqiunce of 
which the magifirates of Rome refume the ornaments of 
their dignities. Freedom of Rome granted to fuch of 
the allies as had continued faithful. Freedmen admitted 
into the land-fcrvice. The Conful Pornpdus preffes the 
fiege of Afculum. He beats the Marji, and JubjeCts 
other neighbouring people. AJlave of Vettius kills his 
majler, and then himfelf. The Conful Porcius is killed 
in a battle. Young Marius is fufpeCled of being the au- 
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fhorcf his death. Sylla dejlroys Stalin., and befteges 
Pompeii. He takes upon him the command of PoJliimipSs 
army^ and does not revenge the death of that General 
murdered by his foldiers. He defrays an army of the 
Samniies commanded by Cluentiiis. He is honoured with 
a Corona obfidionalis. He conquers the Hirp'mi. He 
enters Samnium^ and gains feveral advantages there. 
He returns to Rome to Jland for the Confuljhip. He glo¬ 
ries in the title of Fortunate [Fa;lix.] Inconfijlency of 
his character. "The Marji lay down their arms. Ge¬ 
neral council of the league transferred to Efernia. Ju- 
dacilius^ defpairing to fave his country Afculum^ poifons 
himfelf. Jfculum taken by Cn. Pompeius. Triumph of 
Cn. Pompeius^ in which Ventidius is led captive. Pom- 
pedius enters Bovianum in triumph^ a 7 id is defeated 
and killed. Embajfy of the allies to Mithridates^ to no 
purpofe. The War of the allies fubftfis only in a lan¬ 
guid manner. Eight new Tribes formed by the new ci¬ 
tizens. Cenfors. Afellio Praetor of the city affafftnated 
in the Forum by the fadiion of the rich^ who lend money 
at ufury. Law Plautia, de vi publica. By another 
law of the fame Tribune.^ the Senators are rejlored to a 
Jfjare in the adminijiration of jujtice. Sylla is elebled 
Co7ifuL Debate on that fubjedl between him and C. Cce- 
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Sc£t. If, Marius's jealottf^ of Sylla rifes to excefs on the 
occajlon of a prefnt tnade by Bocchus to the Roman 
People. Both are ambitious of commanding in the war 
flgainjt Mitbridates. Marius is fupported by P, Sulpicius. 
That Tribune's charabier. The Senate having given to. 
Sylla the command of the war againft Mithridaies, Sul¬ 
picius endeavours to make the People transfer it to Marius. 
Sedition upon that occajion. Marius prevails, and has the 
employment he deftred conferred upon him by the People. 
Sylla marches with his army againft Rome. Perplexity 
of Marius. Deputations fent by him to Sylla in the 
name of the Senate. The latter feizes Rome. Marius 
flies. Sylla prevents Rome from being plundered. He 
reforms the government, raifed the authority of the Se¬ 
nate, 
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v.ate^ and deprejfes that of the People. Pie caufes Ma¬ 
rius., SulpicUis, and ten other Senators to be declared 
enemies of the pubtick. Sulpicius is taken and killed. 
Flight of Marius. Sylld's moderation. He fuffers 
Cinna to be elebled Conful. Marius's party refume cou¬ 
rage. The Conful ^ Pompeius is killed by his foldiers. 
Cinna, in order to force Sylla to quit Italy, caufes him 
to be accufed by a Tribune of the People. He endeavours 
to have Marius recalled. To fucceed in that view, he 
undertakes to mingle the new citizens with the old tribes. 
Sedition on that occajion. Cinna is driven out of the 
city. He has Sertorius w.ith'him. Cinna is deprived 
of the Confulfhip, and Merula appointed in his ftead. 
He gains the army, which was in Campania. He con¬ 
ciliates the States of Italy to his intereji. Perplexity of 
the Confuls. Marius returns into Italy, and is received 
by Cinna. They march againfi Rome. Pompeius Strabo 
comes at lajl to the aid of Rome. Battle, in which one 
brother kills another. The Samnites join Cinna's party. 
Death of Pompeius Strabo. Hatred of the public for 
him. Marius offers Odiavius battle, who dares not 
accept his defiance. Deputies fent to Cinna by the Se¬ 
nate. Merula abdicates the Confulfhip. Hew depu¬ 
tation to Cinna. Council held by Marius and Cinna, 
wherein the deaths of thofe of the contrary party are re- 
folved. Marius and Cinna enter the city, which is given 
up to all the horrors of war. Death of the Conful Oc- 
tavius. Death of the two brothers L. and C. Cafar, 
and of the Craffi, father andfon. Death of the orator 
M. Anlonius, Catulus, and Merula. Horrible Jlaugh- 
ter at Rome. Cornutus faved by his Jlaves. Humanity 
of the Reman People. Lenity of Sertorius. New cru¬ 
elties of Marius. His death. Scavola wounded with 
a dagger at the funeral of Marius. Reflexion upon the 
charadtir of Marius, and his fortune. Reflexion upon 
the fiate of Rome, 439 
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t g AH IS book contains tlie fpace of about 
9 twenty years. It includes principally 
the war with Viriathus, and the fiege 
ofNumantia: and, ladly, fonie detached fads 
till the commotions of the Gracchi; 

S E C-t. I. 

Spain gives the Remans great pain and aifquiet. ^he\ 
have feveral loJJ'es in Cdtiberia. Several States of Spain, 
fend Deputies to Rome^ to ajk peace. Sp^(tch of the 
Deputies. "The Senate refeiy them to Marcellus^ but 
fecretly decrees war.^ The Reman youth refufe to ferve 
in Spain. Toung Scipio offers I is fervice^ and draws 
all the youth after him. Marcellus concludes a peace 
with the Celtiberians. Cruel avarice of the Conful Lu- 
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cullus. Siege and taking of Intercatia. Singular battle 
and vtoiory of Scipo. Lucullus forms and raifes the 
Jiege of Pallantia, ^he Praetor Galba is defeated in 
Liifitania. Deteftahle perfidy of that Pr^tor. Viria- 
thus efcapes being miirthered. From a poor fhephtrd 
he becomes a terrible warrior. By various fir at agents,, 
in which he abounds,, he defeats the Romans on feveral 
occqfions ^he Conful Fahius Mmilianus marches 
againfi Viriathus, A faying of Scipio's excludes the 
two Confiils from the command of the armies, Fabius 
gains feveral advantages over Viriathus, Metellus makes 
war, during two years, with the Celtiberians. His 
confta?icy and humanity. A faying of his upon fecrecy. 
Praife and charaEler of Viriathus, After having de¬ 
feated the Conful Fabius, he retires into Lufitania. ^ 
Pompeius attains the Confulfiotp by a bad firatagem. Ex- 
ceffes of Mctellus, when he is informed that Pompeius 
is to fucceed him. Various expeditions of Pompeius of 
little confeqtience. Expeditions of Fabius into Hifpania 
Ulterior. Peace concluded between Viriathus and the 
Romans. T'hat. peace is broken. Viriathus, by a fira¬ 
tagem, evades the purfuit of Capio. He demands peace 
of him ineffedlually. C^pio, become odious to the whole 
army, runs a great rifque. He caufes Viriathus to be 
killed by treachery. His obfequies: his merit. Pompey 
ruins his troops by continuing the fiege of Numantia 
during the winter. He concludes a treaty of peace with 
the Niimantines. Pompey afterwards denies having 
made that treaty, and has interefi enough to be acquitted 
at Rome. Example of feverity againfi a deferter. ^he 
two Confuls imprifoned by the Tribunes of the People. 
Ccnfiancy of the Conful Nafica in refpebl to the People. 
Bnitus builds Valencia. He purges the province of 
robbers. Popillius defeated by firatagem before Nu¬ 
mantia. Mancinus arrives before that city. He retires 
by night, and is purfued by the Numantines. He makes 
an infamous treaty, negotiated by Tiberius. He is or¬ 
dered ' to Rome. Mancinus and the Deputies of Nu¬ 
mantia are heard in the Senate. Ti. Gracchus firongly 
fupports the caufe of Mancinus. The Conful Mmilius 
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attacks the Vacc^i^ hejieges Pallavtia^ and is at length 
obliged to fij with precipitation. Succefs of Unit ns in 
Spain. Pajfage of the river Lethe. It is decreed at 
Rome that Mancinus foould be delivered to the Numan- 
tines. They refufe to receive him. He returns to Rome. 
Noble cojtjidence of the Conful Furius in his virtue. 
Scipio jFmilianiis is elebled ConfuL Spain is given him 
for his province. He labours and fucceeds in reforming 
his army. It affumes an entirely new afpebl. Jugiirtha 
comes to join Scipio. Marius ferves under him. Scipio 
perftfts in refufing the Niimantines battle. He draws 
lines of contravallation and circumvallation rotind the 
city. He fonts up the pajfage of the river Lurius. 
JVonderful order that he eftablifoes for being informed of 
every thing. Vain efforts of the Nimantincs. They 
implore aid of the Arvaci. Scipio feverely punifoes the 
city of Lutia. Generofty and dfntereftednefs of Scipio. 
I he Human tines fend to ajk peace. Numantia maffacres 
her Deputies. Famine 7 nakes horrible havock in that 
place. It at length fuf renders. Many kill themfelves. 
Numantia is totally demoliihed. Triumphs of Scipio 
and Brutus. Reflexions tipm the courage of the Nu^ 
mantines.^ and the ruin of Numantia. Private life of 
Scipio /ifricanus. 

W HILST the Roman arms profpered in Africa 
and Achaia, where they entirely ruined Car¬ 
thage and Corinth, they had not Inch good fuccefs in 
Spain ^ which, though fcveral times overcome, was 
never entirely reduced into fubjeftion. We have 
already oblerved elfewhere, that, of all the provinces 
of the empire, this was that which fubmitted with mofc 
relu&ance to the yoke, was always ready to revolt, and 
made the longeft and moft obftinate refiilance. This 
is the charadter which * Horace gives it in more than 
one place, in extolling the victories gained by Au- 
guftus over the States of Spain, either in perfon or 

* Cantabrum indoflum juga ferre noftra. Od. vi. 1 . 2. Cantabsr 
fera domitus catena, Od. viii. 1 . 3. Cantaber non ante domabilis. 
Cd. xiv, 1. 4, 
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by his Lieutenants, and the glory which he had at 
length attained of fubjedling it. At the time of which 
we are fpeaking, Spain found the Romans great em¬ 
ployment. Viriathus on one fide, and the Numan- 
tines on the other, often defeated their armies, and 
covered their Generals with fhame and difgrace. I 
fhall not give the war with Viriathus, and that with 
the Numantines, two different Names. As the dura¬ 
tion of the firft is contained in that of the fecond, and 
the events of both are intermixed in fome degree, I 
fhall comprize the whole under the name of the war 
of Spain. It was made on different fides, during the 
fpace of twenty years, with fome interruption, but 
always with animofity and inveteracy -, which fhews *, 
that it was not a war of glory and ambition, but of 
enmity and hatred, which could only terminate with 
the. ruin of one of the two nations. This war ended 
with the entire deftrudlion of Numantia. 

A.R.S9*. Q^Opimius. 

Ant. C. L. POSTUMIOS. 

154.. 

A viftory gained by the Lufitanians over the Prtetor 
Calpurnius Pifo, animated the neighbouring States, 
drew them ail into the revolt, and made them take 
arms againfl the Romans. 

The fear left this infurreftion might have unhappy 
confequences, occafioned the eledtion and departure 
of the Confuls to take place fooner than ufual. 

A.R. 599. Q^Fulvius Nobilior. 

Ant. C. X. Annius Luscus. 

•JV 

The Confuls entered upon office no longer on the 
fifteenth of March, as had been the ancient cuftom, 
but on the firft of January.; and this example became 
the rule. 


* Cum Geltibcris bclliim, ut cum inimicis, gerebatur, uter eflet, 
non uter imperaret. Oflic, i. 38. 
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Fulvius, having Spain for his province, marched A. R. 599’ 
againft the Celtiberians called Belli. That people oc- 
copied Segeda, a very ftrong and powerful city, and Appian. 
fortified it extremely, notwithftanding exprefs prohi- I?. 
bitions of the Senate. When they were informed of 275^it'i. 
the Conful’s approach, who advanced at the head of 
an army of thirty thoufand men, not having time to 
compleat their fortifications, they retired with their 
wives and children into the country of the Arvaci, 
whofe principal city was Numantia, imploring their 
aid againfl. the common enemy. The latter placed 
Cams, a citizen of Segeda, at the head of their troops, 
one of the moft able captains of the country. Having 
laid ambufeades for the Romans, he attacked them 
with twenty thoufand foot, and five thoufand horfe : 
the aftion was very warm, and the fuccefs doubtful. 

Each fide loft fix thoufand men. The Arvaci retired 
the following night into Numantia. The Conful fol¬ 
lowed them thither the next day, and incamped three 
miles from the city. A fecond battle enfued. The 
Romans had the advantage at firft, and purfued the 
enemy to the gates of Numantia. But the eley/hants 
which MafinilTa had fent them, having turned againft 
themfelves, the Numantines, whofaw that the Roman 
troops were in diforder, fallied out of the city, attacked 
them vigoroufly, and killed them above four thoufand 
men. They loft on their fide near half that number. 

The Romans had ftill feme other bad fucceffes. Ocilis, 
a famous city of the country where the Confial had de- 
pofited his money and provifions, furrendered to the 
Celtiberians. 

The Praetor L. Murnmius, in Hifpania Ulterior, App. ibid, 
received at firft a confiderable blow ; but afterwards, 
having been taught by his difgrace, he gained many 
advantages, which, though not decifive, acquired 
him the honour of a triumph.’ 'It was this Murnmius 
who, in his Confulfhip, of which we have fpo.ken 
already, took and deftroyed Corinth. 


M. Claudius 
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A. K. 600. 
Ant. C. 
152. 


M. Claudius Marcellus III, 
L. Valerius Flacccus. 


Appian. The Conful Marcelhis had no great fuccefs againfl 
the Celtiberians. Pie, however, retook the city of 
Ocilis, from which he demanded hoftages, and thirty 
talents of filver (about thirty thoufand crowns). Whilll 
he was preparing to befiege Nergobrix, the inhabitants 
fent Deputies to him, to demand peace upon fuch con¬ 
ditions as he Ihould think fit. He replied, that they 
bad no peace to hope, unlefs the Arvaci and Ccltibe- 
rians, furnarried Belli, joined with them in making 
the fame demand. Thole People made no difficulty 
to confent to this. The Conful granted them a truce, 
in order to give them time to apply to the Senate. 
Other States, in the alliance of Rome, fent alfo their 
Deputies thither, to oppofe the demand of the firft, 
not believing themfelves fafe unlefs covered by the 
Roman arms. 

Marcellus took up his winter-quarters in a place 
called Corduba, fituated upon the river Bstis, in an 
extremely fertile country. He enlarged the place, 
and fortified it, fo that he was confidered as its 
founder. And this is the origin of the colony of Cor¬ 
dova. 

Mummius having quitted Lufitania, to go to Rome 
to demand a triumph, the Praetor M. Atilius took 
tipon him the government of that province in his room. 
The new General, after fome flight fuccefles, having 
retired with his troops into winter quarters, the revolt 
became almoft general amongft thofe States; and they 
attacked fome cities which had declared for the Ro¬ 
mans. 

^Ant ^c'* A. PosTUMIUS AlBINUS. 

' L. Licinius Lucullus. 

Pol b.Lc- In the mean time the Deputies, of whom we have 
-(t’" fpoke, arrived at Rome. Thofe who were the allies 
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of the Roman People were received into the city ; as A. R. 6oi 
to the Arvaci, who were conlidered as enemies, they 
were ordered to remain beyond the Tiber till they 
Ihould be fent for. The Conful introduced them foon 
to an audience of the Senate. All Barbarians, as 
they were, tliey gave a very clear and judicious ac^ 
count of the different fadlions of their country. They 
reprefented, “ That if thofe who had taken arms againfl; 
the Romans were not punilhed with feverity, they 
would not fail, as foon as the Conful’s army fhouid 
remove, to fall upon the allies of the Romans, and to 
treat them as traitors to their country; and that, on 
the firft advantage they fliould have, it would be eafy 
for them to draw all Spain into their party. They 
demanded, in confequence, either that an army fhouid 
always continue in Spain, and that a Conful fhouid be 
fent every year to protedt the allies, and cover them 
from the infults of the Arvaci ^ or, before the legions 
fhouid be recalled, tliat the rebellion of the Arvaci 
fhouid be fo feverely punifhed, as to deter all thofe 
who Ihould be tempted to follow their example.” 

Audience was afterwards given to the Arvaci. 
Though they affedled a kind of humiliation in their 
words, it was not difficult to perceive, that they did 
not believe themfelves overcome, and that their hearts 
were not of accord with this outfide of fubmiffion. 

“ They magnified the advantages they had gained in 
feveral battles, and put the Romans in mind of the 
inconftancy of fortune. They declared, however, 
that if any penalty were laid upon them, tl’.ey fliould 
willingly undergo it; provided that, after having 
thereby expiated the fault which they might have 
committed through inadvertency, they fliould be re- 
eftablifhed in the fame rights which Ti. Gracchus had 
granted them by the treaty he had made with them.” 

When the Senate had heard the Deputies of Mar- 
cellus, knowing, by their difcourfe, and the General’s 
own letters, that he openly inclined to peace, they 
did not think it proper, to explain themfelves to the 
Ambafiado^ of the Spaniards; and contented them¬ 
felves with anfwering, that Marcellus would inform 
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them of the Senate’s intentions. But, at the fame 
' jj', ' time, convinced that the intereft of the allies, and 
• •' the glory of the Commonwealth, required that they 
lliould adt with vigour, they gave orders fecretly to 
the Proconful’s deputies, who were fetting out for 
Spain, to inform him that he was to make war againft 
the Arv^ci with vigour, and in a manner worthy of 
the Roman riame. 

As they relied but little upon the courage of Mar- 
jcellus, they thought of fending him a fucceflbr, with 
new troops, as foon as pofTible, The Confuls wanted 
neither zeal nor ardor; but when the queftion was, 
to make the levies, difficulties arofe, which furprized 
the more, as they were leaft expedted. It had been 
told atRome by Q^pulvius, and the foldiers who had 
jerved under him in Spain, that they had been obliged 
to be almoft always under arms •, that they had innu¬ 
merable battles to fight and fuftain j that an infinite 
number of Romans had periflied in them ; that the 
courage of the Celtiberians was invincible; and that 
Marcellus trembled for fear he ffiould be ordered to 
make war longer againft them. This news occafioned 
fo great a confternation amongft the youth, that, in 
the fenfe of the oldeft Romans, the like had never 
been known. Inftead of moreTribunes than were necef- 
fary, as formerly, nobody ftood for that employment. 
The perfons Avhom the Conful charged with the war in 
Spain appointed their Lieutenants, refufed to follow 
him. What was moft deplorable, the youth themfelves, 
though cited according to cuftom, would not lift. 

The Senate and Confuls, terrified at fo ftrange and 
fo unexpedted an event, did not know what meafures 
to take; finding, in fuch a conjundure, both feverity 
and lenity equally dangerous. Scipio Africanus, who 
was then fcarce thirty years old, and was the only in¬ 
trepid and obedient perfon of all that timorous and 
indocile Youth, on this occafion ftiewed his courage, 
and, from thenceforth, that he was born either to 
fuftain the glory, or obliterate the difgrace, of the 
Roman name. He rofe up, and faid, that he would 
•^o and ferve the Commonwealth in Spain, either as 
? • • ' tribune, 
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Tribune, or in any other rank that fhould be affigned 
him. That he was invited to go to Macedonia in "j,. ' 
a funftion wherein he Ihould incur lefs danger(the 
Macedonians having demanded him, by name, for 
appeafing fome troubles that had arofe in the country) 

“ but that he could not abandon the Commonwealth 
in fuch a prelling conjunfture, which called all thofe 
into Spain that had any regard for true glory.” This 
difcourfe furprized and charmed. The heir of the 
Scipios and .^milii was with joy difcerned in this ge¬ 
nerous refolution. Every body ran immediately to 
embrace him : the next day the applaufes redoubled. 

How efficacious good example is, was then feen. 

Thofe who before were afraid to lift, now, apprehend¬ 
ing that the comparifon which would not fail to be 
made between Scipio’s courage and their fear, would 
refledl difgrace upon them, were eager either to follicit 
military employments, or to caufe themfelves to be 
entered for the fervice. 

This generous zeal of young Scipio very naturally 
calls to mind that which his grandfather by adoption, 
the firft Scipio Africanus, ffiewed in a like conjunfture, 
and in refped to the fame province. 

Whilft all this pafled at Rome, the Proconful Mar- Appjan.de 
cellus, more cunning than brave, defiring extremely 
to terminate the war before the arrival of his fiicceflbr, 
to difengage himfelf from dangers, and, at the fame 
time, to fecure to himfelf the glory of having eftabliffied 
peace in Spain, engaged the Celtiberians, by infinua- 
tion and carefles, to make peace. The treaty was 
concluded, and it was agreed, “ That the Celtibe¬ 
rians, after they had given hoftages, and paid the fum 
of fix hundred talents (about fix hundred thoufand 
crowns) fiiould live according to their own laws, and be 
deemed the friends and allies of the Roman People.” 

The Conful Lucullus was charged with the war of App. 2S3, 
Spain, and went thither with defign to make his ad¬ 
vantage of the fpoils of fo rich a province. On his 
arrival, he faw, with grief, that peace was concluded 
with the Celtiberians. He did not dare to infringe a 
treaty juft made, and turned his views a different way. 

He 
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A.R. 6oi. He refolved to attack the Vacctei, neighbours of 
Ant. c. {he Arvaci, though he had neither the Senate’s orders, 
nor any juft pretext for making war againft them. He 
however laid fiege to Cauca, one of their principal 
cities. After a flight and fhort defence, the inha¬ 
bitants furrendered. He required hoftages of them, 
with an hundred talents, and that their horfe fliould 
enter into the fervice of the Romans. He alfo intro- 
• duced a gaTrrifon of two thoufand men into the city. 
The Caucaei refufed him nothing. The garrifon im- 
rnediately opened the gates to the whole army, which 
put all the youth capable of bearing arms to the fword: 
twenty thoufand of them were killed. The old men, 
women, and children, were fold into captivity; and 
fcarce any one could efcape. The report of ib bar¬ 
barous an execution fpread terror throughout the 
whole country, and caufed the Roman name to be 
abhorred and detefted every where. 

From thence Lucullus marched into Intercatia, an¬ 
other very ftrong city of the Vacc^i, where the Spa¬ 
niards had twenty thoufand foot and two thoufand 
horfe. The Conful exhorting them to furrender upon 
reafonable conditions, they replied with infult, “ We 
“ muft then forget the proof of your faith, which 
“ you gave at Cauca.” The befieged frequently Ikir- 
mifhed, but avoided coming to a general battle. A 
Spaniard, one of the principal perfons of the country, 
of an extraordinary ftature, and covered with Ihining 
arms, prefented himfelf in the front of the Roman 
army, challenging the braveft amongft them to Angle 
combat: and, as no one dared to accept the challenge, 
he infulted the whole army with an air of contempt 
and ridicule. Young Scipio, who ferved under Lu¬ 
cullus in the quality of Tribune, not being able to 
bear fo grofs an indignity, advanced boldly, and, 
when they came to blows, ran his enemy through, 
and laid him dead at his feet. After this glorious 
victory, the Romans thought only of prefling the fiege. 
Scipio gave new proofs of his intrepid valour on tliis 
occafion, being the firft that mounted the wall when 
the aflault was given to the place : it however was not 

carried. 
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carried. Tlie fiege afterward.s being fpun out to a^.R. 6oi. 
great length, and ficknefs fpreading amongft the 
troops on both fides, an accommodation was propofed. 

The befieged would confide only in the promife of 
Scipio. The agreement was made. The inhabitants 
fupplied the Conful with ten thoufand coats for foldiers, 
a certain number of great and fmall cattle, with fifty 
hoftages ; this had been ftipulate'd: for as to gold and 
filver, the foie things Lucullus fought in this country, 
there was none to be had. He paid Scipio all the 
honours due to him, in the prefence of the army, and 
adorned him with a mural crown. It is by fuch de¬ 
grees perfons at length attain the firft rank, and it is 
in this manner that great men are formed. 

Lucullus, whofe hopes had been fruftrated at the Applan. 
fiege of Intercatia, fought to make himfelf amends 
by .attacking Palliantia, a very ftrong and opulent 
city. It was reprefented to him, that this enter- 
prize, in that feafon of the year, might become very 
dangerous; but avarice has no regard to wife coun- 
fels. He at length perceived the truth of them, but 
to his fhame, being obliged to raife the fiege for want 
of provifions. The befieged purfued and harrafled 
him in his march, till he arrived at the river Durius. 

The Spaniards having retired, the Conful removed 
into Turdetania, to pafs the winter-quarters there. 

On the fide of Hifpania Ulterior, that is, in Lufi- 
tania, the Prstor Ser. Sulpicius Galba, who fucceeded 
M. Atilius, having made a forced march to aid allies 
who were much prelTed, arrived very opportunely 
near the enemy, and attacked and put them to flight. 
However, his troops being extremely fatigued, not 
having had a moment’s reft, did not purfue them with 
any vigour, and halted from time to time. The 
enemy perceived this, faced about, attacked the 
Romans, who could fcarce carry their arms, with 
vigour, and killed them about feven thoufand men. 

Galba could not undertake any thing afterwards, and 
put his troops into winter-quarters till Lucullus came 
to fecond hirrt. 

We 
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A. R. 6oi. We have faid, that Lucullus pafled his winter- 
"^151.^’ quarters in Turdetania. Having perceived that the 
troops of the Lufitanians, which were in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, obferved no difcipline, he fent a confider- 
ably ftrong detachment againjl them, and killed four 
thoufand of them. He attacked the army of the fame 
enemy near Cadiz, and deftroyed fifteen thoufand of 
them, puflied the reft to an eminence •, where, foon 
after, for want of provifions, they were obliged to 
furrender. He found no farther refiftance in Lufi- 
tania after thefe fuccefles; and ravaged the whole 
country with impunity. 

App. in This example gave Galba courage, and he did the 
Iiifp. aSS. carrying fire and fword every where; 

which made the revolted people return to their duty, 
at leaft in appearance. They demanded of Galba to 
be admitted into the amity of the Roman People, 
upon the fame conditions as M. Atilius had prefcribed 
the year before. Galba, concealing a black and de- 
teftable defign under a gracious and obliging outfide, 
profelTed, “ to take companion of their condition, 
and to be forty to fee, that, rather through necelTity 
than malignity, they were reduced to rob and pillage ; 
that he rightly perceived, it was want and poverty 
that forced them to follow this kind of life ; that he 
could, if that feemed convenient, and they would 
, truly become friends of the Roman People, place 

them in a better foil, and fettle them more to their 
advantage; by dividing them, however, into three 
bodies, becaufe he had not at his difpofal a fufiicient 
tradt of good land to contain them altogether.” The 
air of goodnefs and fidelity with which he fpoke to 
them, perfuaded them. They accepted his propofal, 
removed into the three places he pointed out to them, 
that were feparate from each other, and waited there, 
according to his orders, till he fhould return. After 
this, he went to the firft, and pretending to confider 
them for the future as friends, he induced them to 
put their arms, for which they had no farther occaT 
fion, into his hands; which they made no difficulty to 

do. ' 
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do. After having thus difarmed them, he furrounded A.r. 601. 
them with intrenchments, and caufed them to be 
malTacred, whilft they vainiy implored the wrath and 
vengeance of the Gods againfl: fuch perfidy. He did 
the fame in refpedt to the fecond, and then to the 
third. Few efcaped the flaughter, of which number 
was Viriathus, no doubt referved by an exprefs order 
of the Divine Providence not to fufrer a crime, fo con¬ 
trary to all laws, human and divine, to pafs with im¬ 
punity, even upon earth. Authors do not agree 
amongft themfelves concerning the number of thofe 
who perifhed upon this occafion, fome making it 
amount only to nine thoufand, and others to thirty 
thoufand. Probably the latter have added thofe who 
were killed to thofe who were fold* Qalba diftributed 
a very fmall part of the plunder to the army : his in- ' - 
fatiable avarice engrofied all the reft. 


On his return to Rome, he was accufed before the 
People for this horrible murther. Cato was his 
ftrongeft and moft formidable adverfary. I fhall give 
the reader all that relates to this trial in the fequel. 


L. Marcius. 

M. Manilius, 


A. R. 603. 
Ant. €• 

149* 


The bloody execution of Galba did not terminate App. in 
the war in Lufitania. The Romans foon paid for the ®* 9 - 
perfidy of which they had been guilty with their blood 
and defeats. Could one believe that a man of nothing, 
a defcendant from the loweft condition of mankind, 
could ever form the defign of making war with the 
moft powerful people of the earth ? This, however, 
Viriathus the Spaniard did, who had efcaped the 
cruelty of Galba. Every inftrument fuifices in the 
hands of God, when it is his will to chaftife men, and 
to evidence his juftice. Viriathus, from a fliepherd 
become an.hunter, and from an hunter a robber, had 
long enured himfelf in the forefts to an hard and la¬ 
borious life with other mountaineers, all men of bravery 
and bold like himfelf, without fortune or hopes, 

living 


u 

iV. R. 603 
Ant. C. 
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living only from the point of the fword, accuftomed 
to fail fuddenly from the tops of their mountains upon 
travellers, and to difappear inftantly •, in a word, con¬ 
tinually exercifed in the greateft danger and rudeft: fa¬ 
tigues. His troops infenfibly, through the reputation 
of their Captain, which increafed every day, aug¬ 
mented fo much, that it became an army; with which 
he had the courage to make head againft the Generals 
of the Roman People, as we are going to fee. 

The army of the Lufitanians, compofed*of ten 
thoufand men, ravaged Turdetania. The Praetor C. 
Vitilius arrived opportunely, and attacked them fo 
vigoroufly, that he killed a great number of them, 
and drove the reft into a place where it feemed im- 
poffible for the.m to continue without perilhing of 
hunger, nor remove without being cut in pieces by 
the enemy. In this extremity, they fent Deputies to 
the Praetor, to intreat him, “ that he would grant 
them lands which they might cultivate, and where 
they might fettle ; that, in acknowledgement, they 
would employ their arms in the fervice of the Roman 
People, to whom they would become moft zealous and 
faithful allies.” Vitilius relifhed this propofal very 
much, and the treaty was upon the point of being 
concluded, when Viriathus addrefled himfelf to his 
comrades to the following effeft; “ Are ye then ig- 
“ norant with v/hat men you are going to treat ? 
“ Have you forgot, that the Romans are never to be 
feared more, than when they profefs favmur ? And 
“ will you, by a blind and imprudent temerity, ex- 
“ pofe yourfelves to a bloody maflacre, like that 
which, under Galba, has deprived us of fo many 
“ brave companions ? If you will give ear to and 
“ obey me, I well know how to extricate you out 
“ of the danger that now makes you defperate.” He 
had no occafion to fay more : they all fwore obedience 
to him that inftant. 

He immediately drew up his troops, as if to give 
battle. He chofe a thoufand horfe to accompany 
him, and gave orders to the reft, as foon as they 

Ihould 
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ihould fee him mount on horfeback, to fly imme-A. R. 603. 
diately, dilperfing on feveral fides, and to meet him 
at the city of Tribola. The Prs'tor, furprized and 
difconcerted, did not dare to purfue thern, appre.- 
hending, that the troops which remained'would fall- 
upon his rear. He therefore turned all his forces ‘ 
againft Viriathus. But the latter, by the fwiftnefs of 
his horfes, avoided all his attacks, fometimes feeming 
to fly, and fometimes making a feint of advancing 
againft him. By this conduct he kept the Romans 
that and the following day in the lame place. When 
he judged that the reft of the troops were arrived in a 
fafe poft, he retired in the night, through tracks un¬ 
known to others, but very familiar to him, and efcaped 
the Romans, whom the ignorance of the ways, the 
weight of their arms, and the little fpeedinefs of their 
horfe, prevented from purfuing him long and vi- 
goroufly. The good fuccefs of this ftratagem ac¬ 
quired him great reputation, and much augmented 
his authority. Numbers came from all fides to lift 
under his banners. 

The Praetor, knowirrg that Viriathus was at Tri¬ 
bola, marched againft him. It was neceflfary to pafs 
a foreft. The new Spa-nilh General laid an ambufcade 
there, and, having Ihewn hinifelf with a fmall number 
of troops, fled precipitately, as if through fear, and 
drew on the Prcetor into marfliy places. Viriathus 
eafily extricated himfelf out of them by ways which 
he knew but this was not the cafe with the Romans, 
upon whom the troops in ambufti fell that ' moment, 
charging them on the flanks and in the rear. Vitilius 
was killed. Four thoufand Romans either loft their 
lives, or were taken prifoners : Six .thoufand retreated 
to * CarpelTus with the Quteftor who, not relying 
much upon troops difcouraged by their defeat, had 
recourfe to the neighbouring States in alliance with 
Rome. They fent him five thoufand men; whom 


* Appian believes this to be the city of TartdfTds, where Argaii- 
thonius, faid to have lived an hundred and iifty yeai-G, reigned. 

S Viriathus 
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Viriathus entirely cut to pieces, almoft not a fingle 
man efcaping. 


A. R. 604. Sp. POSTUMIUS. 

Ant. c. Calpurnius Piso. 

1.48. 

Diod.apud C. Plautius, who fucceeded Vitilius, and had 
Valef. 346. brought with him ten thoufand foot and thirteen hun¬ 
dred horfe, was not more fuccefsful. In a firft aftion, 
wherein Viriathus had laid an ambufcade, he loft four 
thoufand men 3 and almoft all the reft in a fecond. 
At his return to Rome, he was accufed before the 
People, as having occafioned thefe lofles by his ill 
conduct; and baniftied. 

Front. The inhabitants of Segobriga fuffered themfel\«es 
strat. ill. tQ be twice deceived by the ftratagems of Viriathus, 
Seeing a fmall number of foldiers driving cattle, they 
fent out a confiderable detachment againft them, which 
fell into an ambufcade, and was entirely defeated. 
Ibid. 11. Some time after, having removed three days march 
from Segobriga, and thereby infpired the inhabitants 
with a falfe fecurity, he returned fuddenly, in a fingle 
day, and furprized the city, which did not expedt to 
be attacked in fo fliort a time. 

He had many other fuccefles: and, befides the 
two Praetors of whom we have juft been fpeaking, 
A. R. 607. Hiftory alfo mentions Claudius Unimanus, and Ni- 
^145.^" gidius Figulus, whofe defeat added new glory to the 
arms of Viriathus. The Senate at length perceived, 
that they had a ferious war in hand, and that it was 
necelTary to fend a Conful with confiderable forces 
into thefe provinces, to reduce an enemy that at firft 
feemed only worthy of contempt. 


A.R. 607, 
Ant. C, 
145. 


Fabius .^milianus. 

L. Hostilius Mancinius. 


I 


The province of Spain fell to Fabius, who was the 
fon of Paulus JEmilius, and the elder brother of the 
fecond Scipio Africanus. He carried with him only 

new 
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new railed men ; becaufe it was judged reafonable to A. R. 607. 
let the foldiers who had ferved in Africa, Greece, and 
Macedonia, enjoy the repofe they had fo well de- 
ferved. The number of troops who followed him 
into Spain amounted to fifteen thoufand foot, and 
near two thoufand horfe. When he arrived, he gave 
the care of forming them, by continual exercifes, for 
all the fundtions of v/ar, to his Lieutenants, whilft he 
went to Cadiz to offer a facrifice to Hercules, who 
was confidered as the firll of the family of the Fabii. 

Miftaken religion ! he had done better not to have 
quitted his army, where his duty required his pre¬ 
fence. During his abfence the enemy defeated one 
of his Lieutenants, and took great fpoils from him : 
this news haftened his return. Viriathus, haughty 
from the victor)' he had lately gained, offered Fabius 
battle every day. But the latter, firm and unalterable 
to the refolution he had formed of not venturing a ge¬ 
neral adlion, contented himfelf with flight fkirmifhes, 
to form and re-animate his troops by degrees, who 
were void of experience, and much intimidated by 
their defeat. He - accompanied them in perfcn in 
foraging, to prevent furprizes by an enemy fruitful 
in ftratagems, and tyhofe vigilance nothing efcaped. 

SeR. SuLPICIUS GaLBA. at,-™ 

L m • Jx. oo^« 

. Aurelius Lotta. Ant. c. ' 

^ 44 * 

Both the new Confuls extremely dehred to com- vai. Max. 
mand in Spain, and their debates upon this head di-^i 4. 
vided the whole Senate. Scipio’s opinion, whole 
qui^e recent glory of having deilroyed Carthage gave 
him great authority, was expefted with impatience, 

I think,’' fays he, that both ought to be ex- 
eluded ; becaufe the one has nothing, and no- 
thing will fatisfy the other.” If this'was the Cotta, 
as is highly probable % who, ten years before, would 
have avoided paying his debts under the refuge of the 


* This fadl will be fpokeii'of dfewhere. 

VoL. VI. C Tribunitian 


i8 

A. R* 608. 
Ant. C. 

144. 

App. 291. 


A.K. 609, 
Ant. C. 
143 * 
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Tribunitian power, with which he was then invefted, 
Scipio’s cenfure was perfeitly well applied. As to 
Galba, he was the perfon who had treacheroufly maf- 
facred the Lufitanians. 

The command was, in confequence, continued to 
Fabius, who this year reaped the fruits of the wife 
conduft he had before purfued, and the ftridtnefs with 
which he had caufed difcipline to be obferved in his 
army. The foldiers, formed by his care, and ftill 
more animated by his example than his difcourfe, 
were quite changed. They feared the enemy no 
longer, and were not averfe to a battle. Viriathus 
perceived this plainly. His pride and boldnefs began 
to abate, after he had been defeated on feveral occa- 
iions. This campaign was as glorious for the Romans, 
as the preceding had been ig.nominious to them, and 
re-eftablifhed their reputation. Fabius put his troops 
into winter-quarters at Corduba, which I lhall call 
Cordova in the fequel. 

, Ap. Claudius Fulcher. 

Q^C.®cilius Metel. Macedon. 

Viriathus, taught by his defeats, did not confide in his 
own forces, but fought aid from his neighbours. He 
fent Deputies to the Arvaci, the Tithi, and the Belli, 
who, fince the peace made eight years before with 
Marcellus, did not feem to have moved j and engaged 
them to take up arms againft the Romans, and join 
him. Viriathus’s plan fucceeded wonderfully. Itdifi 
cliarged him from the greateft part of the weight of 
the wari Only a PrcEtor was fent againft him, whilft 
the Conful Metellus marched againft the Celtibe- 
rians. Moft hiftorians' make the war of Numantia 
tlie principal city of the country of the Arvaci, as we 
have already faid, begin here. 

Metellus made war in Spain during tw'o years with 
great fuccefs •, the particulars of which are not come 
down to us. For want of a circumftantial accouht of 
Iris exploits, authors have preferved what is of no lefs 

vajue,* 
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value, ftrokes that charafterize him, and give us A. R. 609, 
room to confider him as a perfon of very exalted 
merit. 

He was a man of conftancy and feverity in com- Val. Max. 
mand. When he befieged Contrebia, an important 
city in the country of the Celtiberians, five Roman 
cohorts gave way upon an occafion, and abandoned 
the poll: he had alTigned them. Metellus commanded 
them to return to it immediately, giving orders, at 
the fame time, to the reft of the army, to treat as 
enemies, and to kill, whoever Ihould fly for fafety to 
the camp. So rigorous an order extremely alarmed 
the foldiers of thofe cohorts, and they all made their 
wills, as going to certain death. The General con¬ 
tinued inflexible; * and his conftancy proved fuccefsful. 

The foldiers, who went to battle expefting nothing 
but death, returned viftorious. Such force has the 
fenfe of fliame, when united with fear, and fuch 
courage does defpair fometimes impart! 

The fteadinefs of Metellus did not however dege- Val. Max. 
nerate into rigour and cruelty : and he was fenfible to’'- ’• 
humanity to fuch a degree, as to give it a preference 
to the hope of viftory. He had made a breacli in 
the walls of Nergobriga; and the befieged feeing 
themfelves upon the point of being forced, thought 
it advifeable to place upon the breach the children of 
Rhetogenes, an illuftrious Celtiberisn, who had quitted 
his countrymen to adhere to the Romans. The father 
was not with-held by feeing the danger and death of 
his children, and prefled the General to give the aflTault. 

Metellus refufed it, and chofe rather to renounce a 
certain conqueft, than to deftroy innocent viftims. 

He accordingly raifed the fiege of Nergobriga. But 
if he omitted taking one city, he found full amends 
in the voluntary fubmiflion of many others, which 
opened their gates with joy to an enemy of fo mucli 
clemency and generofity. 


* Perfeverantia ducis quern morituriim mITerat, militem vl6lorcin, 
recepit. Tantum effecit luixtus tiinori pudor, fpeique defperatione 
queeiita. Vell, ii. 5. 
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A R- 609. He had, befides, another quality, highly important 
Ant. c. condudl: of great affairs ; this was, fecrecy. One 

Auaor. de day, on being afked by a friend what he was going to 
vir. illuft. undertake, “ I would burn my veil;,” replied he, “ if 
“ I thought it knew my defigns.” 

, With thefe talents, and by this condudt, Metellus 

gained great advantages over the Celtiberians. "But 
the Praetor Quintius, who had fucceeded Fabius in 
the command in Lulitania, had not the fame fuccefs. 
He had, however, gained advantages at firft; having 
put Viriathus to flight, and obliged him to retreat to 
The a mountain, where he kept him blocked up in a very 
.Rountam natrow compafs; but that artful Spaniard having 
o enu,. fuddenly upon him, at a time when he was not 

very vigilantly upon his guard, killed, him abundance 
of men, took many enfigns, and purfued the Romans 
quite to their camp. 

Fiein- The reader may, with reafon, be furprized, to fee 
ihem. h)i. £ neither birth nor education, as we have ob- 

ferved elfewhere, without fupport or protedtion, who 
is at the head of troops by a means entirely extraor¬ 
dinary, and without the fandtion of publick authority, 
fuftain, during feveral years, the weight of the Roman 
arms, with honour. His perfonal merit fupplied him 
with all that he wanted in other refpedls. He had in¬ 
trepid valour, wonderful fagacity, a perfedt knowledge 
of the art military, an extraordinary capacity for the 
ftratagems of war, and a patience proof againfl; the 
rudeft fatigues, which a robuft body, and long habit 
peoilk.ii. of living hard, enabled him to fupport. With thefe 
qualities he had humanity, moderation, and juftice. 
He equally divided the plunder acquired by the 
method of arms betw'een thofe who adhered to him. 
V/hatever riches fell into his power, he never thought 
of appropriating them to himfelf. After having 
gained fo many vidboriej, he alw'ays continued what 
he had been in his firft campaigns: he had the fame 
arms, the fame habit, and the fame outfide in every 
thing. No feaft, no rejoicing, not even that of nup¬ 
tials, fo legitimate and allowable, made him change 

anv 
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any thing in his ufual manner of life. He always A- R- 609* 
flood at table, ate only bread and coarfe meats, leaving 
thofe that were more delicate to his guefts. By this 
regular and temperate life, he retained a found and 
vigorous body to the lall, a mind always capable of 
applying to affairs, and a virtue and reputation ex¬ 
empt from all reproach. 

L. MeTELLUS CaLVL'S. a. R, 6io. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus. Ant. c. 

145. 

Fabius had Hifpania Ulterior for his province. His App. 280. 
army confifted of eighteen thoufand foot, and fixteen 
hundred horfe. As he was haftening his march to 
Ituca in Boetica, v/ith part of his troops, Viriathus 
advanced to meet him with fix thoufand men, all ve¬ 
teran foldiers, and accuftomed to conquer. The 
Romans found no fraall difficulty in fuftaining their 
firll charge: they however maintained their ground, 
and the Conful purfued his march. The reft of the 
army having joined him, with ten elephants and three 
hundred horfe, which Micipfa King of Numidia had 
fent him, he attacked Viriathus, defeated and put 
him to flight: but the Spaniard, whole attention no¬ 
thing efcaped, having obferved diforder amongft the 
troops that purfued him, faced about againft them, 
defeated them, killed three thoufand, and purfued 
the reft to the gates of the camp, where the Romans 
fnut themfelves up, and neither the Conful nor the 
reft of the officers could prevail upon them to march 
out againft the enemy. Night put an end to the battle. 
Viriathus, after having long harrafled the Conful, 
fometimes in the night, and fomctimes in the heat of 
the day, and having made him fuffer extremely, re^ 
tired into Lufitania, „ 
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A. R. 6it. Q. PoMPEIUS. 

^141.^’ C, Servilius Cj£pio. 

Pompeius was the firft of his name and family 
that raifed himfelf to the great offices. The Nobility 
of the houfe of the Pompeii, which will foon become 
fo powerful, and will hold the firft rank in Rome, is 
of no antienter date. 

The manner in which he of whom we are fpeak- 
ing attained the Confulffiip, does his probity and fin- 
cerity no great honour. Ltelius ftood for this office, 
fupported with the whole credit of Scipio. Pompeius, 
whom they reckoned in the number of their friends, 
concealed the defign he alfo had of alking the Con¬ 
fulffiip, and even promifed to join them in folliciting 
for Laslius : but, inftead of taking pains for the latter, 
he aded ftrenuoufly for himfelf; and fucceeded fo 
well, that he fupplanted Laslius, and was eleded Con- 
ful. He thereby loft Scipio’s friendffiip •, that is, a 
much more valuable good than the Confulffiip, efpe- 
cially acquired by treachery. 

Val. Max. He alfo fucceeded in having the command of the 
army in Flifpania Citerior conferred upon him, in the 
room of CL Metellus, who was his particular enemy. 
Metellus was highly incenfed at this, and proceeded 
to exceffies that extremely fully the praifes hiftory has 
hitherto given him. To prevent his enemy’s having 
any advantage from his labours, he was not afraid to 
prejudice the publick affairs, and the fervice of the 
Commonwealth. He diminiffied his army, by giving 
difeharges to all that demanded them : he ruined the 
magazines he had made for ammunition and provi- 
fions: he caufed the bows and arrows of the Cretans, 
that ferved as auxiliaries in his troops, to be thrown 
into the river: he ordered that no provender fliould be 
given to the elephants. Deplorable example of the 
weaknefs of human virtues! they hold good againft 
ordinary attacks, and, in confequence, long feem pure 
and irreproveable; but, as foon as the ruling paffion 

comes 
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comes in play; as foon as the weak part of the foul is A. R. 611. 
attacked, they deliver up their arms: every thing is 
in diforder, every thing is inverted; and it then evi¬ 
dently appears, that it was not virtue that was ad¬ 
hered to, but the fplendor and homage which attend 
the praftice of if. 

Metellus, in defiring to hurt his enemy, hurt him- 
felf very much: he fullied the glory of his exploits in 
Spain, which were great, and deprived himfeif of the 
triumph that was to have been the reward of them. 

Pompeius was not fo capable of conducing a 
war, as managing an intrigue. On arriving in his 
province, notwithftanding all the ill-will of Metellus, 
he found himfeif at the head of an army of thirty 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe. He no doubt 
brought with him a confiderable reinforcement: but 
he was far from doing all the fervice with that army 
that might be expefted from it. 

The Arvaci, probably terrified by the number ofjDiod.apud 
thefe troops, had fent Deputies to the Conful to treat Fulv- 
of peace with him, and all the conditions of it were^‘”" 
fettled; the principal of which v/ere, that they fhould 
put Termefta and Numantia, the ftrongefl: places of 
the country, into the hands of the Romans, and 
flrould deliver up ail their arms : but, when they came 
to the execution of this laft article, it appeared fo 
unworthy and Ihameful, that, looking upon each 
other, they aflced whether they could live without 
arms, and without honour ? Their very wives and 
children, tranfported with grief and indignation, made 
them the fliarpeft reproaches, and declared, that it 
would not be poflible for them to acknowledge them 
any longer either as hufbands or fathers, if they were 
capable of fuch meannefs. In confequence, the treaty 
was broken. 

Pompey then formed the fiege of Numantia : but, 
tiifgufted by difficulties which he found in it contrary 
to his expeftation, he foon after raifed the fiege, and 
made his army inveft Termantia, expecting to carry 
it with more eafe. The fuccefs did not anfwer his 

C 4 hopes. 
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• hopes. He was more fortunate in the expedition 
' he undertook againfl: a great body of robbers who 
ravaged Sedetania, of whom he purged the whole 
country. 

Diod.apud He afterwards befieged Land. The Numantines 

Valef. 358. Jjyj^j^red youth to the aid of that neighbour¬ 

ing and allied city. The befieged received them with 
all poflible marks of joy, as their prefervers. Some 
time after, finding themielves very much prelTed, they 
offered to furrendec, demanding no condition but to 
have their lives fpared. The Romans infifting that 
the Numantines fhould be delivered up to them, they 
at firfl ftrongly refufed to hearken to that propofal: 
but being, at length, in want of every thing, and per- 
fuading themfelves that neceflity had no lav/, they let 
the Romans know fecretly, that they were determined 
to do what they required of them. The Numantines 
were informed of this : being defirous that fo fhame- 
ful a treachery fhould not pafs with impunity, they 
attacked the inhabitants in the night, and put many to 
the fword : the fight was rude and bloody. The Con- 
ful, informed by the noife occafioned by this tumult, 
took the advantage of it for fcaling the walls, and 
made himfelf mailer of the place. All the inhabitants 
were put to the fword. He gave the Numantines who 
remained, to the number of two hundred, liberty to 
return home : whether he was moved with compaffion 
for the unhappy fate of thofe brave men, whole fer- 
vice and zeal had been repaid only with ingratitude; 
or defigned, by that ai 5 l of clemency, to difpofe the ■ 
inhabitants of. Numantia to fubmit to the Romans. 

App. 193. In Hifpania Ulterior, the Proconful Fabius Servi- 
lianus, who had been continued in the command, 
took fome places garrifqned by Viriathus, and a fa¬ 
mous chief of the robbers, called Connobas, who fur- 
rendcred himfelf to him with all his troop. Only the 
chief vyas fpared : Fabius caufed the right hands of 
all his foldiers to be cut off j a treatment which ap¬ 
peared unjufl and cruel, becaufe they had furrendered 
• upon the Proconful’s faith, 
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He afterwards led his army to Erifana, which he A. K. 6 n* 
befteged. Viriathus having found means to get into 
the place in the night, without being perceived by App. p, 
the Romans, made a rude fally upon them the next *54- 
morning, in which he killed them abundance of men, 
and piilhed them to a poll from whence it was difficult 
for the army to get off. * Viriathus did not forget 
himfelf in good fortune: he did not fuffer himfelf to 
be dazzled with fo foothing an advantage, but con- 
fidered it as a favourable occafion for making a good 
peace with the Romans. Accordingly, a treaty was 
concluded, to the following effefl;: “ That there 
“ Ihould be peace and amity between the Roman 
“ People and Viriathus, and that both fides ffiould 
“ retain what -they aftually poffeffed.” This treaty, 
though not much for the honour of the Roman name, 
was ratified by the People; fo burthenfome did the 
war of Spain feem to them. 

C. LjElius Sapiens. A. 

Q. SeRVILIUS C.<5EPIO. . 

Hifpania Ulterior fell to Ctepio, who was the bro¬ 
ther of Fabius Servilianus ; and the command in Hif¬ 
pania Citerior was continued to Pompeius. 

As foon as Ctepio was arrived in his province, he ibad. 
wrote to the Senate, that the treaty concluded by his 
brother with Viriathus diffionoured the Roman People. 

The Senate, by their anfwer, gave him permiffion to 
diftrels Viriathus as much as poffible, but without 
noife. Not fatisfied with this tacit permiffion, he re¬ 
turned to the charge, and infifted fo often and fo 
ftrongly, that the Senate at length confented that he 
ffiould make open war againft Viriathus. With poli¬ 
ticians, treaties and oaths pafs for nothing, when they 
become incommodious, and do not fuit their views. 

* CeftT'.v. Literally, did not brave good fortune. It 

is daring good fortune, to confider it as obliged to attend us always, 
as if in our pay and at our difpofal, 
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Viriathus, not being in a condition to oppofe the 
Conful’s army, quitted Arfa, where he was when he 
received this news, and made great marches before 
him, ravaging all the places through which he paffed, 
to retard the purfuit of Csepio. The latter could 
not come up with him till he came to the frontiers of 
Carpetania. The Spaniard had recourfe to his ufual 
ftratagems. Flaving chofen all his fwifteft horfe, he 
drew them up in battle upon an eminence, as if he 
was preparing to give battle, and in the mean time 
he made the reft of his troops file off through a dark 
winding valley, whilft the detachment he was drawing 
up covered their retreat. When he believed them 
far enough before, he fet out himfelf full fpeed, well 
affured that the fwiftnefs of his horfes would make the 
enemy incapable of coming up with him, however 
near they were. Accordingly, they could not fo much 
as difcover what route he had taken. The Conful 
made his wrath fall on the Vedlones and the Gallaci, 
by entirely deftroying their country, to deprive the 
enemy of all hopes of aid from them. 

Viriathus, feeing that the war became every day 
more difficult for him to fupport, and that feveral of 
. his allies, fome from neceffity, and others of their own 
accord, quitted his party, thought it prudence to try 
methods for an accommodation before he had received 
any blow. For this purpofe, he fent Deputies to the 
ConfuU who reprefented to him, “ That, for four¬ 
teen years, which the war had continued, there had 
been various advantages and Ioffes on both fides : that 
their General, at a time when his affairs could not be 
faid to be in a bad condition, had feized the firft occa- 
fion which offered for making peace with the Romans.: 
that the Conful’s own brother had granted it, and that 
it had been ratified by the Roman People. . That he 
did not think he had given any caufe of complaint 
fince the conclufion of that treaty; but that, without 
defiring to enter in any manner into difcuffions upon 
that head, he prayed the Conful to confider, that he 
always continued, on his fide, in the fame difpofition 
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for peace, and even ready to accept any other new 
reafonable condition which the Roman People Ihould 
pleafe to impofe upon him.” 

The Confnl anfwered in few words with great 
haughtinefs, “ This is not the firft time, Lufitanians,” 
faid he to them, “ that you have talked in the fame 
“ ftrain. For feveral years you have alked peace, 
“ with fo much earneftnefs that one would think you 
“ were weary of the war ; and yet you always begin it 
“ again with a virulence which fhews that you cannot 
“ bear peace. It is to no purpofe to fpeak of a treaty 
“ that fubfifts no longer, as the Roman People have 
“ cancelled it. The queftion is, whether Viriathus 
“ is fincerely difpofed to fubmit to the Senate’s orders. 
Now what we principally require of him is, as he 
has made feveral of the cities of Spain quit the fide 
“ of the Romans, the principal citizens of which he 
“ honourably entertains about him, that he delivers 
“ tip thofe rebels to us. It is by this proof we fhall 
“ know, that he really repents his paft conduft.” 

Viriathus paflionately defired peace : he refolved to 
obey, caiifed part of the perfons demanded to be put 
to death, amongft the reft, his own father-in-law, and 
delivered up the reft to the Conful •, who ordered their 
hands to be cut off. Cfepio afterwards propofed a 
new condition; which was, that Viriathus and the Lu- 
fitanians Ihould deliver up their arms. To this article 
neither that General nor his troops could confent; fo 
that the war was began again. 

It is. evident, that Viriathus was ready to facrifice 
every thing for the fake of peace, except his liberty 
and that of his country. He had done but too much 
to purchafe that peace, when he put to death and de¬ 
livered up t.He principal perfons of his allies to the 
Conful: and of all the addons hiftory relates of him, 
this is the only one that cannot be excufed. But when 
the queftion was to deliver up his arms, that is, to 
fubmit to the yoke, and be at the mercy of the Romans, 
he could not refolvc upon'it. Was he in the wrong, 

when 
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A.R. 6 i 2 «when he had the examples of the perfidy and cruelty 
^i4of ^ Lucullus and a Galba ? 

Diod.apud Ca^pio, with whom he had now to do, was not a 

ValeC 618. of much morc honour ; and he had, befides, fo 
much haughtinefs and cruelty, that he was odious to 
the {whole army, and principally to the cavalry, by 
whom he believed himfelf defpifed, and whom he 
treated, for that reafon, with ftill lefs favour than the 
reft of the troops. To humble and mortify this corps, 
he ordered the fix hundred horfe of the two legions to 
go, attended only by their fervants, to cut wood near 
the mountains occupied by the enemy: this was evi¬ 
dently fending them to the daughter. The Lieutenants 
and Tribunes remonftrated upon it to the Conful •, but 
he had no regard to them, and perfifted in his refolu- 
tion. His defign was, to reduce them to come of 
themfelves to afk favour of him, and to humble 
themfelves before him. They chofe rather to expofe 
themfelves to certain death, than to give him that un¬ 
juft and malignant fatisfadion. In confequence, they 
immediately let out. The cavalry of the allies, and 
many other foldiers and officers, who could not en- 
dure that fo many brave men ftiould be facrificed to 
the Conful’s caprice, accompanied them voluntarily. 
The detachment being much ftrengthened by this ad¬ 
ditional body of troops, cut wood without any 
danger. 

At their return nothing was heard but murmurs, 
complaints, and imprecations againft the Conful. In 
their rage, fomebody happened to fay, that he well 
deferved to be burnt himfelf with the wood they were 
carrying back. Every body took hold and applauded 
that word that moment -, and, as foon as they re-en¬ 
tered the camp, they began to place the wood round 
Caepio’s tent. If he had not efcaped their fury by 
flight, a Conful of the Roman People would have 
been burnt in his tent by his own foldiers: a thing 
without example. 

App. 269. The danger he had been in, which did not leave 
him without dread, made him more defirous than ever 

I to 
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to fee an end of this war : but, as he did not believe 
it pofllble to terminate it by honourable means, he ' 
had recourfe to treachery. With money and promifes 
he corrupted two officers fent by Viriathus to treat of 
peace with him, and engaged them to murther their 
General. Accordingly, they killed him without noife, 
or being difcovered, having entered his tent in the 
night, where they found him afleep -, and immediately 
went to carry the news to the Conful, and to demand 
the reward he had promifed them. He referred them 
to the Senate, to whom he faid it alone belonged to de¬ 
termine, whether officers ffiould be rewarded who had 
killed their General. What a monfter was this! 

When the news of the death of Viriathus fpread in App. 269. 
the army, the wliole camp refoundcd with cries and 
groans. They deplored the fad fate of their General, 
and their ov/n misfortune; having neither leader, 
ftrength, nor counfel. It was to them an increafe of 
grief, not to know the authors of the crime, and to have 
the confolation of taking a juft and legal vengeance 
of them. With faces bathed in tears they paid him 
the laft duties with all the magnificence in their power. 

They laid his body upon an high funeral pile, and 
burnt it, after having facrificed a great number of 
vidims. The troops, both infantry and cavalry, 
marched feveral times round the pile, drawn up in 
battalions and fquadrons, finging, after their barba¬ 
rous manner, the praifes of the dead. When the fire 
was out, they gathered his affies, and placed them in 
a tomb. The ceremony concluded with battles be¬ 
tween two hundred couple of gladiators. 

Viriathus was equally a good foldier and a good 
General; a man both to defign and execute, full of 
courage, and, at the fame time, of great prudence : 
folely intent upon the good of his troops, and indif¬ 
ferent to his own wants, he made himfelf as well be¬ 
loved by them as a good father is by his children. 

He knew how to keep them within the bounds of 
their duty by an exaft difcipline, but tempered with 
lenity, and always guided by reafon. Accordingly, 

during 
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A.R. Gi 2 . during more than ten years, that he commanded, no 
140.^’ commotion, nor any fedition, ever arofe in his army. 
Excellent talent in a commander without birth. That 
of knowing how to make himfelf refpefted: but fu- 
perior merit ferved him inftead of nobility. 

The war with Viriathus ended with his life, but not 
that of Spain, which, for feveral years more, gave 
the Romans no fmall difquiet. Pompey again befieged 
Numantia, which made a vigorous defence. I'he 
fallies of the befieged were fo frequent, and they at¬ 
tacked fometimes the foragers, and fometimes the 
troops employed in the works, with fo much ardour, 
that the Romans hardly dared to quit their intrench- 
ments. Many fell in thefe different attacks. 

App. 298. New troops arrived from Rome, fent by the Senate 
into Spain to relieve fuch of the foldiers as had deferved 
their difeharge by fix years fervice. Though Pompey 
did not rely much upon thefe troops, who were new 
levies and without experience, however, to enure them 
to the fatigues of war, and alfo to re-eftablifh his own 
reputation, which was next to entirely loft, he refolved 
to continue the fiege even during the winter. The 
rigor of the feafon, 'and the air and water of the coun¬ 
try, to which thofe foldiers were not accuftomed, cc- 
cafioned many difeafes, and, particularly, very pain¬ 
ful cholicks, which made great havock in the army. 
To add to their misfortune, the befieged, knowing 
that the Romans had fent out a great detachment to 
intercept a confiderable convoy, polled an ambufeade 
near the camp, and afterwards attacked the advanced 
guards with fome troops of foldiers. The Romans 
not being able to fuffer this infult, quitted their in- 
trenchments in great numbers; the befieged did the 
fame, and an aflion enfued; during which the Nu- 
manti'nes fuddenly quitted their ambufeade, and de¬ 
feated a great part of the enemy. The viftors, ani¬ 
mated by this fuccefs, marched without lofs of time 
againft the great detachment, and cut it almoft en¬ 
tirely to pieces. 
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Pompey, perceiving he had taken a wrong ftep, re- A. R. 612. 
tired from before Numantia, and made his troops go 
into winter-quarters in feveral cities. But, as he ex- App. 299. 
pefted a fucceffor in the Ipring, and at his return to 
Rome was afraid of being accufed before the People, 
he thought it necelTary to take fome meafures for 
avoiding that danger: with this view he fent fome per- 
fons in v/hom he could confide to the Numantines, to 
induce them to demand peace, by giving them hopes * 
that very favourable conditions would be granted 
them. Though they might have had many advantages 
over Pompey, however, wearied out by the length of 
war, and, no doubt, becaufe they were fenfible of the 
great difproportion between their own forces and thofe 
of the Romans, they readily gave in to the overtures 
made them. When their Ambafladors appeared, 
Pompey, afiuming an haughty tone, declared in the 
aflembly, that he had no other conditions to propofe 
to them, except that they fhould deliver up them- 
felves, and all they poflefled, to the difcretion of the 
Roman People : but, underhand, he let them know 
his reafons for that language. The treaty was con¬ 
cluded : they made their fubmifllon in the prefence of 
the aflembly; but nothing farther was required of 
them but to deliver up their prifoners, with the de- 
ferters, and that they Ihould give hoftages. It was 
alfo ftipulated that they fhould pay thirty talents, part 30,000 
down, and part in a certain fbort time. crowns. 


M. PoPILIUS LiENAS. A. R.6i3. 

Cn. Calpurnius Piso. Ant. c, 

139. 


As foon as Popilius, who was appointed Pompey’s 
fucceffor in Hifpania Citerior, arrived there, the‘Nu¬ 
mantines offered to pay the remainder of the fum that 
had been ftipulated. Pompey, who faw himfelf dif- 
charged from the care of the war, denied that he had 
made any treaty with them. The Numantines, inex- 
preffibly furprized, and imagining all that paffed a 
dream., exclaiming againft the Proconful’s breach of 

6 faith. 
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called upon the Gods and men to witnefs the 
I*.j. * wrong done them; for fome Senators and many offi¬ 
cers had been prefent at the conclufion of the treaty. 
The Conful referred them to the Senate; and, in the 
mean time, attacked the Lufones, a people in the 
neighbourhood of Numantia; againfl; whom he did 
nothing confiderable. 

The Deputies of the Numantines pleaded their 
caufe at Rome, and proved it fo evidently, that it was 
impoffible to difguife Pompey’s breach of faith. He 
however perfevered, and fupporting himfelf by his 
credit, which was enormous, he perlifted in denying 
the fadt with the utmoft impudence; and it was de¬ 
creed, that there had been no treaty. In proportion 
as we proceed in our hiftory, we ffiall fenfibly perceive 
the progrefs which corruption of manners of every 
kind makes in Rome. 

It {hewed itfelf again at the fame time,, in refpedl of 
the fame Pompey. He was accufed of extortion, 
and four pcrfons of Confular dignity, the two Csepios 
Clc. pro and the two Metelli, depofed againfl him. Cicero fays, 
Font.11.13. that the authority of thofe grave witnefles had not its 
effedl, becaufe they were confidered as enemies of the 
accufed. But to judge of this particular fadl from the 
reft of Pompey’s condudl, it is highly probable, that 
the credit of this fadlious and intriguing man carried 
it alfo in this cafe againfl right. 

A.R. 614. ■ P. Cornelius SciPio Nasica. 

Ant. c. ^ D, Junius Brutus. 

* 32 . .. 

I cannot omit, before I continue our account of 
what pafied in Spain, relating, in this place, fome re¬ 
markable fadls that pafled this year at Rome. 
ziv, Epin. The Tribunes of the People gave an example of fe- 
verity highly capable of fullaining the military difci- 
pline : C. Matienus, a name known in other refpedts 
in the Roman Hiftory, had quitted the army in Spain 
without a difcharge. He was accufed, for this reafon, 

; ■ befoi’e the Tribunes, and by their fentence condemned 

to 
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to be whipped with the Furca (or gibbet) on his neck, 
and afterwards to be fold for * the loweft price, as 
being of lefs value than the meanefl of flaves. This 
fentence was executed in the prefence of the new-raifed 
foldiers the Confuls were then levying. ^ 

This inftance of feverity, at a time when the glory of 
the Roman arms declined every day, did the Tribunes 
great honour: but they foon loft the merit of it, by the 
infolence of their conduft in relpecft to the Confuls. ■ 

They pretended to a right of exempting ten citizens, 
of their own chuGng, from the neceffity of lifting for 
the fervice in the field. This was an old difpute, 
which had been already carried very far, between the 
Tribunes and Confuls thirteen years before. The 
Confuls of the year we now fpeak of ftrongly oppofed 
this attempt: and the Tribunes, in their fury, and 
particularly animated by Curatius, one of their own 
number, a man of the meaneft extraftion, had the 
infolence to commit the two Confuls to prifon. -f This 
is the firft, but will not be the laft inftance of this 
violence of the Tribunes. The privilege they had, 
of being facred and inviolable in their perfons, made 
them capable of daring any thing, without its being 
poffible to withftand them, when they were all agreed. 

We lhall foon fee this power of the Tribunefhip rife 
to excefles ftill more fatal to the Commonwealth. 

Thefe two Confuls, who were treated with fo much 
indignity, befides the refpeft due to their fupreme 
Ration and birth, were highly to be regarded on ac¬ 
count of their perfonal merit. Scipio Nafica gave a 
proof of his admirable conftancy of mind, not only 
on the occafion of which I have been fpeaking, but in 
oppofing and filcncing the whole afiembled people. 
Provifions were dear at Rome, and the fame Tribune 
of the People, Curatius, was for forcing the Confuls 
into certain regulations in refpe< 5 b to corn. Nafica 


* Seftertio nummo: about three hrJf-pcncc. 
f Cicero 1. iii de leg. n. 20 . fiiys this in exprefs terms. However, 
the epitome of Livy tells us, that the Confuls LtlCullus and i\lbinus 
^ad before been imprifoned upon the-fame- diTpute. 

VoL. VL D oppofed 
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A. R. Si+.oppofed this ; and, as his difcourfe was ill received by- 
the People, and he was interrupted by murmurs and 
cries, “ Romans,” faid lie, raifing his voice, “ be 
“ filent : I know better than you what is for the good' 
“ of the Commonwealth,” * At that word the Af- 
fembly was filcnt out of refpeCl •, and the authority of 
a fingle man liad more imprefiion upon the multitude, 
than fo fenfible a concern as that of provifions and 
brdad. 

As to Brutus, he acquired ra.uch;.glory in Hifpania 
Ulterior, whither he was .fent to eftablifli peace in 
that country. 

After the death of Viriathus, a great number of 
thofe who had ferved under him fubmitted voluntarily. 
Ciepio took their arms from them; but,-to make 
them quit the life of robbers, which they had hitherto 
followed, he conceived it necefiary to tranfplant them 
into another country, where a fettlement, and lands 
to cultivate, were given them. He had not time to 
compleat the execution of this projedt: Brutus put 
the laft hand to it, and caufed the city of Valentia 
to be built for them, fettling them, as we fee, in a 
place far remote from Lufitania. 

By the example and under the protedlion of Viria¬ 
thus, many troops of robbers ravaged Lufitania, and 
continued to dofo after his death. Brutus undertook 
to purge the province of them, which he did not effedl 
without difficulty. Accuftomed to live in the moun¬ 
tains, of which they knew all the windings and turn¬ 
ings, they fell fuddenly in troops upon travellers, and 
even upon bodies of foldiers, and then retired to 
their holes, by by-ways almoll impradticable, with a 
fpeed that made the purfuit of the moft adtive and de¬ 
terminate enemies ineffedlual. This trade the Mique- 
lets ftill follow in fome provinces of Spain. 

The Conful ^could conceive no other method for 
putting a Hop to their inc.urfions, than to attack the 

♦ Qj'.u vocc omnes pleno venerationis filentio, majorem cjus. 

a^nctui itutis, quaiu laoiTLni alimentorum, curam egerunt. V.^L. Max. 
in. 7. 
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towns and villages that belonged to them, and where A. R. 614.. 
they were born, in hopes that they would, perhaps, 
come to the relief of their countries, or, at leaft, that 
they would abandon thofe places to his foldiers, the 
plunder of which would make tliem amends for all 
their pains and fatigues. He found more refiilance 
there than he expefted; not only the men, but the 
women, took arms, to defend their houfes and elFefts. 

Thefe Lufitanian women went to battle like men, and 
endured wounds and death with the fame courage. It 
was, however, necelfary to give way to force j and the 
inhabitants of thofe places, finding it impoflible to 
refift the number of their enemies, which was infinitely 
fuperior to their own, removed all the effects they 
could carry away to the mountains, and thereby fe- 
cured their perfons and goods. But at length, being 
defirous to prevent the total ruin of their country, they ' 
fent Deputies to the Conful to make their fubmiffionj 
who very willingly granted them pardon and peace. 

On another fide, Popillius, who had been con- Fiontin. 
tinned in command in Hifpania Citerior, according to stiaMg. 
the orders of the Senate, renewed the fiege of Nu-‘“‘‘^’ 
mantia. Tlie inliabitants did not, according to their 
former cuftom, march out to meet the Romans, and 
made no fallies upon them, keeping clofe within their 
walls, without appearing or making any motion. 

Tliis continued for fome days ; which made the Pro- 
conful believe that the befieged, tired and difgulled 
with their former lofles, were entirely difeouraged. 

In confequence, he ordered his troops to apply ladders 
to the walls,' in order to fcale the city-, which they 
did without delay, and with great ardor. ‘The tran¬ 
quility which ftill continued in the city, without the 
appearance of any foldier upon the walls, gave Po- 
pillius fome fufpicion, and he im.mediatcly gave orders 
for founding the retreat. The foldiers, who had flat¬ 
tered chemfelves with carrying the city by afiault, and 
inriching themfelves by the great plunder they fhould 
find in it, obeyed but (lowly, and with reluftance. It 
was at this inftant that thb befieged fallied through 

Da difierent 
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A.R. 6 i4 ' different gates, threw down all who had mounted the 
ladders, vigoroufly attacked the reft, who had not 
time to draw up in battle, and defeated part of the 
army 
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M. ./Emilius Lepidus. 

C. Hostilius Mancinus.'.: 


Liv. Epit 
App. 300. 


Appian. 
Liv. Epit 
Plut. in 


Mancinus came to complete the difgrace of the 
Romans before Numantia;. It is faid, that, when he 
fet out from Italy, many finifter oniens foretold the 
misfortune that waited him but the true omen was, 
his incapacity and want of courage. An author, of 
no great weight, does him the honour, however, to 
fuppofe, that he refolved to re-eftablifli difcipline 
amongft his troops before he expofed them to a battle. 
But it is certain, from the teftimony of all Hiftorians, 
that no aftion or Ikirmifti pafled in which the Numan- 
Gracclio. tines had not always the advantage j which fenfibly 
augmented their boldnefs, and difcou raged the Ro¬ 
mans. This, at length, came to fuch a pitch, that 
the Roman foldiers could neither fupport the voice or 
fight of a Numantine. 

Mancinus, in fuch a fituation, believed he could 
not do better than to quit his camp in the night, and 
' to remove his troops, for fome time, from Numan¬ 

tia, with the view of difpelling their terror by degrees, 
and of giving them time to refume the courage and 
boldnefs natural to the Romans, Appian fays, a falfe 
report, that the Cantabrians and Vaccjei were coming 
to the aid of their countrymen, made him take this 
refolution. However it were, he retired in the night 
with great filence. The Numantines being informed 
of his retreat, fet out to only the number of four 
thoufandj purfued thofe who fled without lofs of time, 
attacked them in the rear, made a great flaughter of 
them, and puftied the reft into very difficult places, 
from which there was almoft no way to retire-, and, 
though the Roman army confifted of above twenty 
thoufand men, they furrounded them in fuch a man¬ 
ner. 


Plut,. 


Liv. Epit. 
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ner, that it was impoflible for them to extricate them- A. R. 615. 
felves. This can hardly be conceived. 

Mancinus, defpairing of opening himfelf a way by Plut. 
force, fent an herald to the Numantines to alk fome 
conditions. They anfwered, that they would confide 
only in Tiberius Gracchus, and demanded that he 
fhould be fent to them: he then ferved under Man- 
cinus in quality of Qusftor, that is, of Treafurer, 

This great confidence which they exprefled for him was 
founded partly upon his perfonal merit; for the whole 
army refounded with his name and virtues. It pro¬ 
ceeded alfo from the remembrance of his father, who 
having formerly made war in Spain, and fubjefted fe- 
veral nations, had granted the Numantines peace, and 
had taken care that they fhould enjoy it. Tiberius 
was accordingly fent. He conferred with the principal 
officers of the enemy. The treaty was concluded. 

The particular articles are not known ; but the condi¬ 
tions were equal between the two ftates. The Nu¬ 
mantines, taught by the example of Pompey’s perfidy, 
took a precaution, which, however, proved of no 
great ufe to them: this was, to make the Conful, 

Quaeftor, and principal officers, engage by oath to 
caufe the treaty now made to be obferved. When 
every thing was thus regulated, the Romans fet out, 
leaving all the riches of their camp in the hands of the 
Numantines. 

Amongft the fpoils were the regifters of Tiberius, 
in which were the account of all the fums received 
and expended whilft he had been Qiiaeftor. As it was. 
highly important for him to recover them, he left the 
army on its march, and went to Numantia, attended 
only by three or four of his friends. The Numantines 
received him perfeftly well; treated him with all the 
marks of refpedt and amity, and forced him to accept 
of an' entertainment with them ; after which they re¬ 
turned him his regifter, and prefled him to take any 
part of the fpoils that he thought fit. He accepted 
only incenfe, which he employed for the publick fa- 
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orifices, and refumed the route of the army, well 
facisfied with his whole treatment by the Numantines. 

As foon as the news of this treaty arrived at Rome, 
the Senate began by recalling Mancinus, and ordered 
him to return to the city to give an account of his 
condudt; and, at the fanrje time, made Aimilius, his 
Collegue, fet out, to take his piace^ 

As foon as Mancinus returned to Rome, his affair 
was examined in the Senate.', He there modeftly jiifti- 
,fied his conduft, partly imputing all the misfortunes 
•that had happened to him to the bad condition in v/hicli 
;he had found the army; infinuating, that he might per¬ 
haps be allowed to aferibe them alfo to the y/rath of 
the Gods, incenfed that.war had; been declared againft 
the Numantines without any vifible caufe-, and,ex- 
cufing the, treaty from the indifpenfible heceflity of 
.confenting to it, in order to preferve the lives of above 
twenty thoufand citizens : .that, for the reft, contented 
with having rendered the Commonwealth that fervice, 
,he fliould quietly expedt the decifion of his fate from 
the Senate, being ready to facrifice with joy his liberty 
and life to the utility . and honour of his country. The 
Senate alfo gave audience to the Deputies of Numan- 
tia. But the beft fupport of this whole caufe was 
Tib. • Gracchus, who thought it very ftrange, that 
it fhould be made a crime in him to have preferved 
the Commonwealth fo great a number of citizens. 
He was feconded by all the relations and friends 
’ of thofe who had ferved in this war, that is, the 
greateft part of the People. All of them extolled 
■the greatnefs of the feiwice which Tiberius had ren¬ 
dered the State: and though they willingly gave up 
Mancinus, on whom alone they laid the infamy of this 
treaty, the interefts of the Quteftor were fo clofely 
united with thofe of his General, that it was not pof- 
•fible but that the protedlion which Tiberius found 
■amongft the People, fhould alfo have fome.elfeft in 
favour of Mancinus. The affair w'as not decided till 
the year following. 


Whilft 
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V/hilfl; all this pafTed at Rome, the Conful M. 
^milius being arrived in Spain, and deliring to fig- 
nalife himfelf by fome enterprize, made war againft 
the Vaccaei, who were very quiet, and befieged Pal- 
lantia, the ftrongeft place of the country. He alTo- 
ciated D. Brutus with himfelf in this projeft, who 
commanded in Hifpania Ulterior in quality of Pro- 
conful. They had already united their troops, when 
two Deputies of the Senate arrived from Rome with 
a decree, exprefly forbidding the Conful to undertake 
any thing againft the Vaccsi. He gave them the 
reafons he had for attacking that people: and con¬ 
cluding that the good fuccefs of his enterprize, which 
he confidered as certain, would juftify him,entirely 
with the Senate, he obftinately perflfted in his fcheme, 
which did not fucceed as he had expefted. 

The fiege continued long, and the befiegers began 
to be in want of provifions. A confiderable convoy 
. was upon the point of arriving under the command 
of a General officer named Flaccus, when unfor¬ 
tunately the enemy iiTued fuddenly from an ambuf- 
cade where they waited for him, and furrounded him 
on all fides. Flaccus would have periffied there, with 
his whole detachment, but for a ftratagem which hap¬ 
pily came into his head. He, fpread a report through¬ 
out his troops, that the Conful had at length made 
himfelf mafter of Pallantia. They raifed great cries 
of joy, v/hichTnfinitely difcouraged the enemy-, and 
Upon that.news, v/hich they believed very true, they 
retired immediately. Flaccus, by the means of this 
happy lie, faved his convoy and detachment, and ar¬ 
rived in a manner triumphant in the camp. 

But this fupply was of no long duration, and fa¬ 
mine began again to be felt lb fenfibly, that it every 
day deftroyed a great lUimber of beafts and men. 
The Conful was in defpair, and made 'his troops de¬ 
camp in tire night. It is eafy to conceive the diforder 
and confufion which mull take place on fo fudden and 
precipitate a departure. The cries of the fick and 
wounded, v/ho in vain implored the help of their com- 
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• rades, and loaded them with imprecations on feeing 
themfelves inhumanly abandoned to the mercy of the 
enemy, foon apprized the befieged of the Conful’s 
nodurnal flight. They quitted the city in a body, 
and having come up with the flying troops before fun- 
rife, they inceflantly harralTed them during the whole 
day, attacking them fometimes in the rear, and fome- 
times in the flanks. They might have deftroyed the 
whole army, if they had continued the purfuit but 
the approach of night obliged them to return home. 
The Roman troops efcaped as they could,' difperfing 
themfelves on all lides. Six thoufand men were loft 
on this defeat. 

Brutus was the only one who confoled Rome for 
this bad news, by the good fuccefs he continued to 
have in Hifpania Ulterior. He took above thirty 
towns, and carried his vidtorious arms as far as the 
ocean on the weft. What did him moft honour with 
the foldiers, was his pafling the river Lethe. That 
name, by which one of the rivers of hel] was called, 
and of which the Romans had never heard before, ter¬ 
rified them to fuch a degree, that not one of them 
dared to approach it. Brutus, without the leaft con¬ 
cern, fnatched an enfign from one of the Vexillarii, 
and, crying out, “ This enfign and your General will 
“ foon be on the other fide,” he pafled the river, and 
was followed by the whole army. He afterwards 
pafled the Minius, one of the greateft rivers of Lufi- 
tania. He found the people determined to defend 
themfelves well. The women themfelves fought with 
mafeuhne courage, and, when they were taken pri- 
foners, killed themfelves and their children, preferring 
death to flavery: he, however, reduced, them. It is 
faid, that having made them fall into ambufeades, 
into which their rafh boldnefs precipitated them, he 
killed them fifty thoufand men, and took fix thou¬ 
fand. Thefe fucceflTes acquired him the firname of 
Gallascus, or Callaicus, conqueror of the people of 
Galicia. 
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P. Furius Philus. 

Sex. Atilius Serranus. 

As foon as the new Confuls entered upon office, App. 301, 
the Senate came to a determination in refpeft to Man- 
cinus, and upon the treaty which he had concluded, 109. 

The treaty was cancelled, as made without the autho¬ 
rity of the Senate and People of Rome; and it wa$ 
decreed, that all thofe who had fworn to the obfervance 
of it ffiould be delivered up to the Numantines. Two 
Tribunes took upon them to propofe to the People 
the authorizing this decree of the Seriate by their 
fuffrages. 

Mancinus, on this occalion, made himfelf admired 
for his courage, and Ihewed himfelf as good and ge¬ 
nerous a citizen, as he had been a timorous General, 

When the law was propofed by the Tribunes, con¬ 
formably to the Senate’s decree, he harangued the 
People in fupport of it, though it was to prove fatal 
to himfelf: and in that renewed the example which 
had of old been fet by Sp. Poftumius, after the treaty 
of the Furcje Caudins. 

.Tiberius did not pique himfelf upon the like gene- 
rofity. He feparatcd liis caufe from that of his Ge- 
perai, and by hjs credit, his own and his friends fol- 
licitation, prevailed upon the People to authorize the 
Senate’s decree only in-part, and to condemn Man¬ 
cinus only to be delivered up to the Numantines. 

Tiberius carried the thing much farther: he could 
not pardon the Senate the wrong he pretended they 
had done him-, and the defire of revenging himfelf 
did not a little contribute to thofe turbulent and ha¬ 
zardous enterprizes which occafioned fo many misfor¬ 
tunes to the Commonwealth, and to himfelf an un¬ 
happy and deplorable death. 

In confequence of the People’s decree, MancinusCic. <3c 
was put into the hands of the Conful P. Furius, to 
carried to Spain, and delivered up to the Numantines App. ib:d. 
by one of the heralds (Feciales) called Pater Patratus. 

He 
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A.R. 6i6. He was, accordingly, brought to the gates of Nu- 
mantia naked, and bound hand and foot. But the 
Numantines refufing to receive him, the Romans 
would not take ‘ him back ; fo that a man, who had 
been Conful the year before, and at the head of a great 
army, pafled the whole day between the camp and 
the city,. abandoned by his own people, and rejefted 
by the enemy •, till, night being come, the Romans 
permitted him to enter the camp. He returned to 
Rome, and would have entered the Senate as ufually 
before-, but that was oppofed. P. Rutilius, one of 
the Tribunes of the People, pretended that he was 
no longer a citizen. The Tribune did not adt in this 
manner out of ill-will, but becaufe he believed the 
thing contrary to the fenfe of the laws. And in¬ 
deed, thofe who, after having been taken by the 
enemy, returned into their country, repolTeffed all the 
rights of which captivity had deprived them ; and 
this is what was called Jus Poftliminii. But * the 
Tribune reprefented, that, by immemorial tradition, 
whoever had been fold by his father or the People, or 
delivered up to the enemy by the Faecialis, fliould 
have no (hare in the privilege and right of return. It 
was neceffary, that the authority of the People Ihould 
interfere-, who reinftated (rehabilitated) Mancinus, 
and declared that he fnould always be confidered as a 
citizen, and enjoy all the rights annexed to that con- 
Plin.xxiv. dition. He even afterwards attained the Prstorlhip. 
* 5 - Mancinus, to preferve the remembrance of this event, 
caufed a ftatue to be erefted, which reprefented him 
in the fame circumltance and attitude he was in when 
delivered up to the Numantines. 

Val. Max. The monuments of hiftory come down to us, contain 
iii- 7- nothing either done or attempted by Furius againft the 
J^umantines. All that v/e know is, that he was a wife 


* P. Rutilius Tribunus plebis de Scnatu jufTit educi, quod eum 
civeni negaret efie ; quia memoria fic eflet proditum, quem pater fuus 
aut populus vendidifet, aut pa^r patratus dedidillet,-ei nullum effe 
poftliminium, Cic. ’ . r 
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and moderate man j of which he gave a proof, in A. R. 616 
chufing Metellus and Pompeius, both his ene- 
mies, and enemies to each other, for his Lieutenants. ^ * 
They had reproached him with having taken pains to 
acquire the command of the armies. He carried 
them with him, confiding in his own virtue, becaufe 
he did not fear to have witneffes whom hatred might 
render very attentive in obferving all that might admit 
of cenfure in his conduct, 

Ser. Fulvius Flaccus. 

, Q^Calpurnius Piso. 

• Nothing confiderable palled under thefe Confuls in 
Spain. The war which had fubfifted there fo long, 
mortified and dilhonoured the Roman People ex¬ 
ceedingly.. After having conquered fo many powerful 
nations, they had the grief and flrame to fee, for 
many years, all their efforts mifcarry before one city, 
and their armies almoft entirely beaten, by enemies 
who, of themfelves, were very we.ak, and whom the 
•incapacity only of their Generals had hitherto ren¬ 
dered formidable. To remedy fuch-great evils, they 
ferioully thought of employing-fome perfon of known 
and experienced merit, whofe ability might reinftate 
the honour of the Commonwealth. I'here was no cic. de 
occafion to deliberate long upon this choice. TheAmidt. 
Deftroyer of Carthage feemed the only one capable of 
terminating the war of Numantia. Accordingly, 
when the queftion was to eleft magillrates for the en- 
fuing year, Scipio having come into the field of Mars 
to follicit in favour of Fabius Buteo, his brother’s 
fon, who Hood- for the Quteftorlhip, the Roman 
People elefted him Conful. * Thus we fee him twice 
elected Conful, and-both times without alking-.it, 

■which was contrary to cuftom, and very extraordinary; 

* Confulatum petivit nunquam, faiSius eft, Conful bis: primum, 
ante tempus 5 iterum fibi fuo tempore, reipublicse pene ferd: qui, 
dnabus urbibus everfis iriimiciflimls huic imperio, non modd pra- 
lentia, veriim etiam'futura bella delevit, Cic. 
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A.R.6 j7 .the firft before the time in refpeft to age; the fecond 
St time, but almoft too late for the Common¬ 
wealth, which, in the preceding years, had been in 
great want of fuch a General. He was deftined to 
deftroy the two cities, which may be conlidered as 
the greateft enemies of Rome, and thereby to acquire 
the glory not only of putting an end to prefent, but, 
alfo, of preventing future wars. 
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P. Cornelius Scipio II. 
C. Fulvius Flaccus. 


Appian. Lots Were not admitted to determine the provinces . 
J02, 303. of the Confuls : that of Spain was given to Scipio by 
a'^oIi'- Senate. Abundance of citizens prefented them- 
th^. felves voluntarily to ferve under him: the Senate 
would not grant them that permilTion, giving for rea- 
fon, that , it v/as the means to defert Italy, and that 
Rome had many w^ars to fuftain at the fame time. 
The revolted Haves in Sicily aftually gave the Romans' 
great employment.- Befides which, Spain feemed to 
have more occahon for a General, than for troops, the 
legions commanded , by preceding Confuls having 
always remained there. Scipio was only permitted to 
raife fuch aids as h& could from the cities and States 
sVith which he had any particular ties. He drew to¬ 
gether. about four thoufand men of this kind, in¬ 
cluding a fquadron of five hundred Emeriti (foldiers 
who had -ferved the ufual time) which he formed 
out of the qhofen troops, attached to his perfon, and 
called “-the fquadron of friends.” No ready money 
was-given him; he had only aflignments upon the 
revenues of the Commonwealth, not yet paid in. 
He •was the more reconciled to this laft article, as he 
could ^raife fums from his own purfe and thofe of his 
friends to-fupply his wants ; but the refufaj of raifing 
new troops affedled him (enfibly; thole which he was 
to find in Spain having been often defeated; and 
v/hether by the courage of the enemy, or their own 

cowardice^ 
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cowardice, it was difficult to make them perform any A. R. 612. 
good fervice. 

When Scipio arrived in Spain, he found the troops App. 303. 
in a miferable condition, with neither order, difci- 
pline, or refpeft for their officers, and abandoned en- 
tirely to luxury, idlenefs, and licentioufnefs. Fie im¬ 
mediately conceived, that, before he could think of 
attacking and overcoming the enemy, it would be ne- 
cefTary to take pains for reforming his army ; and it 
was to this that he devoted his whole care and appli¬ 
cation. 


He began by banifhing every thing from the camp 
that tended only to the fupport of luxury, the fuper- 
numerary futtlers and fervants, efpecially the profti- 
tutes, that were to the number of two thoufand. He 
caufed a great number of carriages and carriage-beafts 
to be fold, which the fbldiers ufed for moving their 
baggage, and retained only' fuch as were abfolutely 
neceffary. He left them no other utenfils except 
Ipits, kettles, and pots, and no food but boiled or 
roafted fiefh. He retrenched beds for eating, and or¬ 
dered that they fhould ufe none but a kind of * fquab 
fluffed with draw; and fet them the example himfelf. 
He made them make long marches, laden with their 
baggage, provifion of corn for fifteen or twenty days, 
and feven palifades. He alfo made them dig trenches, 
plant palifades, and raife walls ; and demolifhed the ' 
whole immediately after, propofing no other end to 
himfelf but to enure them to fatigue; faying, “ that 
thofe -f- ought to be covered with dirt, who were afraid 
of being fo with blood.” He was prefent-in perfon' at 
all thefe exercifes, . and exacted labour and obedience 
with great feverity. He often faid, “ that auftere and 
rigid Generals were of great advantage to their armies ; 
and indulgent ones, to the enemy : for, added he, the 
camps of the latter look gay, but the orders of the 


* The Greek word properly fignifies a bundle of leaves and twigs 
wrapt up in a cloth. 

f Luto inquinari, qui fanguine nollent, jubebantur. Ft or. 
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A.R.618.Generals are delpifed in them; thofe of the others 
^”34.^* gloomy; but the troops are obedient 

■ and ready on every call in them.” 

Appian. ^ fliort time the army entirely changed afpedt, 

304—30 . became quite different. He then approached 
Nurnantia; but would not attack thofe terrible ene¬ 
mies till he had firfl feafoned his troops for war by 
different expeditions againft the neighbouring States. 
The whole campaign paiTed almoft in this ; and he 
did not think the time loft, having put an end to the 
contempt the enemy had for his army, and enabled it 
to adt againft them with vigour at the proper time, 
salluft. in After this he returned to Nurnantia, to go into win- 
purth'*' ^^•■■‘I’-’^'^ters. It was there Jugurtha, the grandfon of 
^^pp.'306. Mafiniffa, joined him. Micipfa fending an aid of 
elephants, with a great number of archers and {lingers, 
put Jugurtha at the head of them, not out of confi- 
deration for that young Prince, but, on the contrary, 
to rid himfelf of him, by expofing him to the dangers 
of fo .hot a war as that of Spain, from v/hence he was 
in hopes that he would never return. He was de¬ 
ceived in his expedtation, as we fliall fee in the fequel. 
Veil. )i. 9. Marius, who was one day to conquer Jugurtha, ferved 
at this time with him under Scipio, who treated both 
with great marks of efteem. He delighted to favour 
and cultivate rifing merit: rewards, praifes, marks of 
particular friendfhip,. were all employed to encourage 
the young warriors, and make them tread the paths 
of glory. 

A.R. 619. ‘ P. MUCIUS Sc.«VOLA. 

Ant. C. . Calpurnius Piso Frugi. 

* 33 . 

This year was famous for the commotions excited 
by Ti. Gracchus on- one fide, and for the taking of 
Nurnantia on the other, w'hich terminated a long and 
dangerous war. We lhall treat, at prefent, only of 
the latter event. 

Appian. The end and plan followed by Scipio, in refpedt to . 
the Numaritines, during the preceding campaign, and 

that 
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that now beginning, had been, and ftill was, not to^-.R. 619. 
venture a battle with them, to damp the ardor of their 
courage, and to fubdue them by famine in ruining 
their country, and endeavouring to intercept all their 
convoys. Only once he came to blows with them j 
becaufe his foragers, upon whom the Numantines 
had Tallied, were in danger. He forced them to fly, 
but did not purfue them, contenting himfelf v/ith let¬ 
ting his foldiers fee Numantines flying before them, 
which feemed almoil a prodigy. The befieged having 
feveral times demanded peace without efFeft, rightly 
perceived, that they could obtain it only fword in 
hand, and, being almoft in defpair, they frequently 
offered Scipio battle, who conflantly purfued his 
plan, without regard to their imputations of fear and 
cowardice. He often repeated, with praife, the fav- 
ing of his father Paulus .ffimilius, * “ that battle ought 
not to be given except in effed of great neceflity, or 
a very favourable occafion.” 

To deprive the Numantines of all hope and refource, Appian. 
he began a line of contravallation round their city. 306—30*- 
He had fettled two camps, and given the command 
of the one to his brother Fabius, referving that of the 
other to himfelf. Part of the .army was employed in 
carrying on the .works,. and the other in defending 
the workmen. Numantia was fituated upon an hill, 
and was about twenty-four Stadia in circurriference, 
that is, almoft a league. The line of contravallation 
was twice as large. The workmen had orders, when 
they were attacked by the enemy, to make a fignal 
immediately, in the day-time by holding up a purple 
caffock on the.end of a pike, and in the night by fire; 
in order that aid might be inftantly fent them. 

. When this work was flnifhed, a feccnd, not far 
fi-om it, was began. A. trench was dug,cftrengthened 
with palifades, and a wall was ereded, "eight feet 
thick and ten high, without including the battlements, 

s 

* (Negabat PauLns) bonum Tmperatorem. %ms coliatis decertare, 
fiifi fumma necclUtudo, aut fumma ei occalio„ data.- eflet. Aul* 

Cell. xlii.-3, 
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Ai.R. 619, This wall was flanked with towers from fpace to 
Ant. c. fpace throughout its whole extent. In a moral's^ 
through which the line of the wall ran, he caufed a 
mole to be made of the fame thicknefs and height. 

. Appian fays, that Scipio was the firfl: who furrounded 
a city in this manaer with lines, that did not decline 
a -battle. 

The river Durius- (now the Duero, or Douro) re-‘ 
mained, which running along the walls, was a great 
fupport to the city, and afforded means for bringing 
provifions and troops into it. The men entered it 
without being perceived, either by diving, or in fmall 
boats, which carried them to it in a rapid manner, 
either by the help of fails or oars. Appian fays, that 
the river was too broad and rapid for laying a bridge 
over it; which it is not eafy to conceive, as Numantia 
was fituated at no great diftance from the fource of 
the Durius. However that were, according to him, 
Scipio ufed the following expedient for fhutting up 
that river. He built two forts on the oppofite banks, 
from which he laid a bar of long and ftrong beams, 
made faft at the two ends with great cables. Thofe 
beams were armed with long fpikes of iron, which 
being perpetually agitated by the motion of the water, 
fhut up the paffage againfl: fwimmers and divers, and 
fuch as were for approaching in barks. 

' By all thefe works Scipio made it impofllble for 
the befieged to receive either provifions, fuccours, or 
advices, and kept them entirely ignorant of what 
pafled without. 

When all was compleated, and he had placed all 
kinds of machines in the towers, fupplied the walls 
with ilones, darts, and javelins, and with archers and 
(lingers in the two forts -, he polled foldiers throughout 
the whole extent of the intrenchments, at no great 
diftance from each other, who, night and day, were 
to inform the fentinels next them of all that palfed, 
and came to their knowledge. Each tower had orders, 
as foon as it Ihould be attacked, to make the fignal 
agreed upon, and all the reft immediately to do the 

fame. 
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faitie. Thus the fignal of the tower gave notice that ^19. 
fome movement was making, and the fentinels that 
gave advice told the caufe and particulars. ^ 

The army, including the auxiliary troops which 
Scipio had drawn together from the States of Spain ia 
alliance with the Romans, confifted of fixty thoufanil 
men. , Half of them were employed in guarding, the 
walls; twenty thoufand to fight when necefiary, and 
ten thoufand to relieve and fupport the latter. Every 
one had his poll and duty affigned iiim ; and the orders 
received were immediately executed. 

The Nurnantines frequently attacked thofe who 
guarded the walls at different places : but the defence 
was as fudden as the affault: for the fignals were 
given on all fides ; the fentinels who gave advice were 
immediately in motion ; the foldiers deftined for battle 
marched that moment towards the part of the wall 
v/hich was attacked; and the trumpets from the tops 
of all the towers animated the combatants. Thus the 
whole extent of the lines, which was fifty ftadia (more 
than two leagues) fpread terror by all this motion and 
noife; and Scipio did not fail to vifit every part of 
them every day and night. He rightly judged, .that: 
the enemy, fiilit up in this manner, could, not long 
hold out againft him : and he fo firmly aflTured himfelf 
of reducing them by famine, that having an oppor¬ 
tunity of cutting a body of the Nu.mantines in pieces, * 
who had fallied in order to fora.g;e, he refolved to ler 
them re-enter the city*, faying, the more.there was of 
them the fooner their provifions would be confunied. - 

Notwithftanding all thefe precautions,” a N.umamApp. 368, 
tine, a man offenfe and courage, called Rhctogenes 
Caraunius, taking advantage, of a dark and . cloudy^. 
night, found means, withkfaine £riencls,^.ta pars..oyer 
the walls by the help briadders, winch they carried 
with them, and to repair to the feveraf cities of. the-^ 

Arvaci, to implore theif aid.in favour of the K.uman-' 
tines, their neighbours and bredircn,. reduced.to the . 
laft extremity, and 'menaced'with the .molt dreadful , 
misfortunes. But the.whole country was in fo great. 
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terror, that they would not fo much as hear Rhe- 
togenes and wherever he applied, he v/as ordered to 
retire immediately. 

App. 308. He was received favourably only at Lutia, a con- 
fiderable city, fituated twelve leagues from Numantia. 
The youth interefting themfelves warmly for the Nu- 
mantines, occafioned aid to be promifed them. The 
elders, who had been' of a different opinion, gave 
Scipio fedret advice of this without lofs of time. The 
Roman was no lefs expeditious on his fide. It was 
two in the afternoon when he received the news j and 
the next day, before fun-rife, he was before the city 
with a great body of troops. He demanded that the 
principal perfons of the youth fiiould be delivered up 
to him. Upon being anfwered that they had efcaped, 
he threatened to ftorm the place. It was neceffary to 
obey : four hundred of them were fent to him, whofe 
hands he caufed to be cut off. He fet out direftly on 
his return, and the next day re-entered his camp at 
day-break. 

I ought not to omit here a new inftance of Scipio’s 
generofity and difintereftednefs, though it has no other 
relation to the war with the Numantines, than having 
agreed with it in point of time. Whilft that General 
was incamped before Numantia, confiderable prefents 
came to him from Antiochus Sidetes, according to 
Livy’s epitome; or from Attains, according to Cicero. 
It was then the cuftom with the Generals to conceal 
this kind of prefents, and convert them to their own 
advantage : but Scipio, who was much above fo mean 
an avidity, would receive them in prefence of the 
whole army'; he caufed them to be entered in the 
Qusftors accounts, arid declared, that he would em¬ 
ploy them to reward thofe who fiiould 
themfelves by their bravery. 

App. 309. In the mean time, famine reduced the Numantines 
to extremity. They deputed fix of their citizens to 
Scipio, to obtain favourable conditions of him. Abarus 
was at their head, and fpoke. “ He began by highly 
• e.xtolling the courage and greatnefs of foul of the Nu- 
8 mantines. 
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tnantines, of which he gave for proof all the calamities 
they had hitherto fuffered in defence of their liberty. “* 
He added, that Scipio could not but honour virtue 
wherever he found it, and fpare a people who un¬ 
doubtedly merited his efteem; That the grace he 
came to demand for that Peoplcj who Were ready to 
furrender themfelves to the Romans, was either to 
treat them with humanity, or to fuffer them to perilh 
glorioufly in battle fword in hand.” Such lofty dif- 
courfe was not proper for exciting cdrripafllon. Scipio 
replied in few words, “ That the only condition hb 
could grant them w'as, that they fhould abandon them¬ 
felves entirely to the difcretion of the Romans, and 
deliver up all their arms.” 

The Numantines, accuftomed to a kind of favagCApp. 309,' 
liberty, which rendered them incapable of bearing 
any yoke, w'fere naturally very violent and outrageous; 
and the extremity of the calamities which they had 
long fuffered, had made them ftill mote fierce. Scipio’s 
anfwer, when reported, put them into a fury, and 
threw them into a kind of madnefs that made them 
no longer matters of themfelves. In their defpair 
they fell upon Abarus, who brought them this mourn¬ 
ful anfwer, and imagining that, for thO fake of his 
private intereft with Scipio, he had neglefted and be¬ 
trayed thcfe of the city, they mafiacred him^ with the 
other Deputies. ^ 

They feveral times attempted to make falliesi butApp. 3104 
always ineffeftually. Scipio perfitted firmly in his re- 
folution not to hazard a battle. In the mean time, 
famine made dreadful havock in the city. After 
having exhautted all the refources which extreme ne- 
cefTity fuggefts in times of fuch mifery, they at length 
came to eating human flefli; and defpair ttifling, in 
many, all fenfe of humanity, the weak became the 
prey of the ftrongeft, v/ho were not afraidj for pro¬ 
longing a miferable life for a few moments, to kill and 
devour their fellow-creatures and citizens. 

They were no longer men, but fpeftres; fo muchihid. 
had mifery, hunger, ficknefs, and all manner of evils 
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A. R. 619- united, effaced their afpefts, and given their whole ap- 
pcarance an haggard and diftrafted look. At length 
they furrendered to Scipio; who ordered them, the 
fame day, to bring to him all their arms. They aflted 
fome delay as a favour; many not being able to re- 
folve to facrifice their liberty, and defiring to die free 
in their yet free country, killed themfelves. Scipio 
granted them two days. Rhetogenes, of whom we 
have fpoke before, the richeft and moft powerful cf 
the citizens, occupied the fineft quarter of the city. 
He fet it on fire, and having drawn together all fuch 
as, like himfelf, were ardent for their liberty, he put 
fwords into their hands to kill each other in fingle 
combat, and, in that manner, to die like brave men. 
He concluded this barbarous ceremony by ftabbing 

App. 3 II'himfelf, and leaping into the flames. The third day, 
thofe who remained repaired to the place affigned 
them. Scipio referved only fifty of them for his tri¬ 
umph, fold all the reft, entirely demoliflied the city, 
and diftributed the territory of Numantia amongft the 
neighbouring people. That unfortunate city was, 
however, rebuilt afterwards, as mention is made of it 
m the Geographers of later times. The ruins of it 
were ftill to be feen in Mariana’s time. 

The news of the taking of Numantia occafioned 
great joy at Rome. The ufual thankfgivings were 
made to the Gods, and the Senate nominated ten De¬ 
puties to regulate the affairs of Spain, in concert 
with Brutus and Scipio. Thofe two Generals being 
returned to Rome, the year following, triumphed, the 
firft over the Gallicians and Lufltanians, People of 
Hifpania Citerior. Brutus alfumed the furname of 
Callaicus ; Scipio added to the furname of Africa- 
nus, which he bore already with a double title, that 
of Numantinus. 

The Numantines are a fine example of what lofti- 
nefs of courage is capable, when fuftained by an ar¬ 
dent love of liberty* At the beginning of the war 
there were only eight thoufand men in the city th.at 
bore arms. However, with that fmall number, for 
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how many years did they make head againft the Ro- 
mans! How often did they beat their Generals. 

What misfortunes and difgraces did they not make 
them fuffer! Even in this laft year, Scipio, at the 
head of fixty thoufand men, feemed ftili to fear them 
in fome meafure, and would never hazard a battle, 
which they offered him more than once. TlVis wgs 
wifdom in him. That great man, fure of gaming a 
cpmpleat vidlory over them by the means of time only, 
would not advance it a few days at the expence of 
his foldiers blood, which he thought himfelf obliged 
to fpare, as a good father does his children. But, at 
the fame time, a great proof of the courage of the 
Numantines was, Scipio’s circumfpe<aion in refpeCt 
to them with fo great a fuperiority of forces. 

There is no one, I believe, who is not moved with 
companion for the deplorable fate of tlfis brave People, 
whofe whole crime was not being willing to fubmit to 
the fway of an ambitious Commonwealth, that pretend¬ 
ed to give laws to the univerfe. Florus plainly affirms,, 
that the Romans never made a more unjuft war than 
that againft Numantia. But if the teftimony of that 
writer, who was a Spaniard by origin, and of a warm 
iniagination, is to be rejefted, at leaft it is certain, that 
the bTumantines, during the courfe of the war, feveral 
times made reafonable propofals of peace, and fhewed 
more franknefs and regard forjuftice than the Romans. 

It therefore does not feem eafy to juftify the entire 
ruin of that.city. I am not furprized that Rome de- 
ftroyed Carthage. That State was a rival which had 
rendered itfelf formidable, and might have become 
more fo, if fuffered to fubfift. But the Numantines 
were not in a condition to make the Romans appre¬ 
hend the ruin of their empire : and I do not fee that 
Cicero * had any foundation for comparing them with 
the Cimbri, who came to invade Italy. Anger, and 
the fpirit of revenge, feem to have led the Roman? 


« Sic- cum Celt'iberis, cum Cimbrls bellum, ut cum inimicis, gere- 
batur, liter eflet, non liter imperaret. Cic. de Omc. i. jii, , 
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• into the refolution they took to deftroy Numantia; 
or, perhaps, the policy of conquerors. They were for 
flrewing, by a lignal example, that every city and 
people, which refilled them obftinatcly, had nothing 
to expecl but entire ruin. 

Private Life of SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 

T he taking of Numantia, which terminated a 
war that difgraced the Roman name, compleated 
Scipio’s military exploits. But, in order to have a 
more perfeft idea of his merit and charafter, it feems 
that, after having feen him at the head of armips, in 
the tumult of battles, and in the pomp of triumphs, 
it will not be loft labour to confider him in the repofe 
pf a private life, in the midft of his friends, family, 
and houlhold. The truly great man ought to be fo 
in all things. The Magiftrate, General, and Prince, 
may conftrain themfelves, whilft they are in a manner 
exhibiting themfelves as fpeftacles tp the publick, and 
appear quite different from what they really are. But, 
reduced to themfelves, and without the witnelTes who 
force them to wear the mafk, all their luftre, like the 
pomp of the theatre, often abandons them, and leaves 
little more to be feen in them than meanntfs and nar- 
rownefs of mind. 

Scipio did not depart from himfelf in any refpedl. 
He was not like certain paintings that are to be feen 
only at diftance: he could not but gain by a nearer 
view. I flrall not repeat in this place what I have faid 
before, of the generous manner in which, v/hile very 
young, he ailed in his family •, of that noble difinte- 
reftednefs which acquired him fo great a reputation ; 
and, which does not feem lefs eftimable, of that 
* fincere and conftant refpeil for his brother, be- 
caufe the elder, notwithftanding the fuperiority of his - 
owm merit, that placed him infinitely above him, 

^ Scipio 0^ Maximum fratrem, omftino fibi nequaquam parem, 
quod is axiteibat sstate, tanquamfuperiorem eolebat. Cic, de Amic.69.* 
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The excellent education which he had had, through 
the care of his father Paulus Aimilius, who had pro¬ 
vided him with the moft learned mafters of thofe times, . 
as well in polite learning as the Sciences, and the in- 
ftruflions he had received from Polybius, enabled him 
to fill up the vacant hours he had from publick af¬ 
fairs profitably, and to fupport the leifure of a private 
life with pleafure and dignity. This is the glorious tefti- 
mony given of him by an hiftorian : “ No-body * * * § knew 
better hov/ to mingle leifure and adtion, nor to ufe 
the intervals of relt from public bufinefs with more 
elegance and tafte. Divided between arms and books, 
between the military labours of the camp, and the 
peaceful occupations of the clofet, he either exercifed 
his body in the dangers and fatigues of war, or his 
mind in the ftndy of the fciences.” 

The firft Scipio Africanus ufed to fay, + That he 
was never lefs idle than when at leifure, nor lefs alone 
than v/hen alone. A fine faying, cries Cicero, and 
well worthy of that great man. And it fhews that, 
even v/hen inadtive, he was always employed; and 
that when alone he knew hov/ to converfe with him- 
felf. § A very extraordinary difpofition in perfons ac- 
cuftomed to motion and agitation, whom leifure and 
folitude, v/hen they are reduced to them, J plunges 
into a difguft for every thing, and fills with melan¬ 
choly •, fo that they are difpleafed in every thing with 
themfelves, and fink “ under the heavy burthen of Boileau. 
having nothing to do.” This faying of the firft 
Scipio feems to me to fuit the Second ftill better, who 
having the advantage of the other by being educated 
in a tafte for polite learning and the fciences, found 


* Neque emra quirquam hoc Scipione elegantius intervnlla nego-^ 
tiorimi otio difpunxit: fernperque aut belli aut pads ferviit artibus 5 
feraper inter arma ac ftudia venatns, aut corpus periculis, aut ani-^ 
mum difciplinis exercuit. Vell. Paterc. i 13. 

f Nunquam fe minus otiofam effe, quam cum otiofus, nec minus, 

folum, quum cum folus efiet. De OfEc. ill. i- 

§ Itaque duae res, quae languorem afferuat ceteris, ilium acuebantj^ 
otium Sc folitudo. Ibid. 

X Hinc illud eft ta;dium. Sc Mirplicentia ftil Sc nufqiiam refidentis 
animi volutatio, & otii fui triftis atque aegra patieiitia. SENEc.de 
tranq. anim. i^ 
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in that a great refotirce againft the inconvenience (of 
which we have been fpeaking. Bcfides which, having 
ufually Polybius and Pantetius with him, even in the 
field, it is cafy to judge that his houfe was open, in 
times of peace, to all the Learned. Evefy body 
knov/s, that the comedies of Terence, the moft ac- 
compliflied work of that kind Rome ever produced, 
for natural elegance and beauties, are aferibed to him 
and Lslius, of .whom we fnall foon fpeak. It was 
publickly enough reported, that they afllfted that poet 
in the compofition of his pieces 5 and Terence himfelf 
makes it an honour to him in the prologue to the Adel- 
phi. I lhall undoubtedly not advife any body, and, 
lead of all, perfons of Scipio’s rank, to write come¬ 
dies. But'on this occafion let us only confider tafte 
in general for letters. Is there a more ingenuous, 
more aftefting pleafure, and one more worthy of a 
wife and virtuous man, I might perhaps add, or one 
more neceffary to a military perfon, than that which re- 
fults from reading works of wit, and the converfation of 
the Learned ? * Providence thougiht fit, according to 
the obfervation of a Pagan, that he lliould be above 
thofe trivial pleafures, to which perfons without let¬ 
ters, knowledge, curiofity, and tafte for reading, are 
obliged to give themfelves up. 

Another kind of pleafure, ftill more fenfible, mor? 
warm, more natural, and more implanted in the heart 
of man, conftituted the greateft felicity of Scipio’s 
life: this was that of friendfiiip •, ^a pleafure feldom 
known by great perfons and Princes becaufe, gene¬ 
rally loving only themfelves, they do not deferve to 
have friends. However, this is the moft grateful tie 
of human fociety; fo thatthe poet Ennius fays 
with great reafon, that to live without friends, is not 
to live. Scipio had undoubtedly a great number of 

Quanto plus deleftatlonis habiturus, qiiam ex illis ineruditis vo- 
luptatibus ! Dedit enim hoc Previdentia munus hominibus, ut ho^ 
jiefla magis juvarent. Quintil. i. ii, 

J Cui poteft vita elTe vitalis, qiii non in amici mutua benevolentia 
conquiefcat'? Dc Amkit* 22, 
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them, and thofe very illuftrious: but I fhall fpeak 
here only of Lcclius ; whofe probity and prudence 
acquired him the furname of the Wife. 

Never, perhaps, were two friends better fuited fpr 
each other than thofe great men. They were almoft 
of the fame age, and had the fame inclination, bene¬ 
volence of mind, tafte for learning of all kinds, prin¬ 
ciples of government, and zeal for the publick good. 
Scipio, no doubt, took place in point of military 
glory; but Laelius did not v/ant merit of that kind ; 
and Cicero tells us, that he fignalized himfelf very 
much in the war with Viriathus. ^ As to the talents 
of the mind, the fuperiority, in refpeft of eloquence, 
feems to have been given to L^lius ; though Cicero 
does not agree that it was due to him, and fays, that 
L'celius’s ftile favoured more of the antient manner, 
and had fomething lefs agreeable in it, than that of 
Scipio. 

Let us hear L^lius himfelf (that is, the words cic. de 
Cicero puts into his mouth) upon the ftrift union Amidt. 
which fubfifted between Scipio and him. f As for 
me, fays Laelius, of all the gifts of nature or fortune, 
there are none I think comparable to the happinefs of 
having Scipio for my friend. I found in our friend- 
fhip a perfect conformity of fentiments in refpeft to 
publick affairs ; an inexhauftible fund of counfels and 
fupports in private life with a tranquility and delight 
not to be expreffed. I never gave Scipio the leaft of¬ 
fence, to my knowledge, nor ever heard a word efcape 
him that did not pleafe me. We had but one houfe 


* De ipfius Laelii & Scipionis ingenio, quanquam ea jam eft opinio 
ut plurimum tribuatur ambobus, dicendi tamen laus eft in Lsslio il- 
luftrior—fed multovetuftior & horridior ille, quam Scipio. Brut. 83. 

f Equidem ex omnibus rebus, quas mihl aut fortuna aut natura 
tribuit, nihil habeo quod cum amicitia Scipionis pofiim comparare. 
In hac mihi de rep. confenfus ; in hac rerum privatarum conftliiim; 
in eadem requies plena obledationis fuit. Nunquam ilium ne minima 
quidem re offendi, quod quidem fenferim ; nihil audivi ex eo ipfe, 
quod nollem. Una domus erat, idem vi^ftus, ifqne communis. Neque 
Iblum militia, fed etiam peregrinationes nifticationefque comnumes. 
Nam quid ego de ftudiis dicam cognofceiidi femper rdiquid Sc difeendi, 
|n qujbus rciuoti ab oculis pepuli omue otiofum tempus contrivimus? 
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and one table at our common expence, the frugality 
of which was equally the tafte of both. In war, in 
travelling, in the country, we were always together. 

I do not mention our ftudies, and the attention of u$ 
both always to learn fomething; this was the employ¬ 
ment of all our leifure hours, removed from the fight 
and commerce of the world.” 

Is there any thing comparable to a friendlhip like 
that which Laslius has juft defcribed ? “ What a con- 
folation is it to have a fecond felf, to whom we have 
nothing fecret, and into whofe heart we may pour out 
our own with pei fedt effufion * ! Could we tafte prof- 
perity fo fenfibly, if we had no one to fhare in our joy 
with us ? And what a relief is it in adverfity, and the 
accidents of life, to have a friend ftill more affedled 
with them than ourfelves ?” What highly exalts the 
value of the friendlhip we fpeak of, was its not being 
founded at all upon intereft, but folely upon efteem 
for each other’s virtues. “ What occafion, fays Lte- 
lius, could Scipio have of me f Undoubtedly none j 
nor I of him. But my attachment to him was the 
effect of my high efteem and admiration of his virtues ; 
and his to me, from the favourable idea he had of my 
charafter and manners. This friendfliip increafed 
afterwards on both fides, by habit and commerce. We 
both indeed derived great advantages from it: but 
thofe were not our view, when we began to love each 
other.” 

An amity founded on fuch principles, efpecially 
between perfons at the head of the moft important 
affairs of the State, muft have been very grave and 
ferious. It undoubtedly was fo, when occafions re- 

* Quid dulciiis, quam habere quicum audeas fic loqui, ut tecum ? 
Quis elTet tantus fru6lu5 in prolperis rebus, nifi haberes qui illis, 
jEque ac tu iple, gauderet ? Adverfas vero ferre difficile eflet fine eo 
qui illas etiam gravins, quam tu, ferret. De Amicit. aa. 

f Quid enim Africanus indigens mei? minime liercle: acne ego 
quidem illius. Sed ego admiratione quadam virtutis ejus : ille vi- 
cifTim opinione fortaffe nonnulla, quam de meis moribus habebat, me 
dilexit. Auxit benevolentiam confuetudo. Sed, quanquam utilitates 
mult^E & niagn^K confecutas funt, non tameii ab earura fpe caufse 
diligendi profect^e. De Amicit. 30, 
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quired it: but at other times it was attended with a 
gaiety and innocent mirth not eafily conceived, 

* When efcaped from the city, as from a prifon, they 
Virent to breathe at liberty in the country, it is incredible 
how thofe great men would play like boys together. 

They ufed to gather fhells, and little round and flat 
ftones upon the coaft of the fea, and defcend to the 
mofl: Ample games, with no other view but to unbend 
themfelves. Such amufements in perfons of their 
merit argue a candour, fimplicity, and innocence of 
jnanners that cannot be too much efteemed. 

I cannot place the famous embafly of Scipio Afri- Fre'm- 
panus into the Eafl and Egypt better than here : we .... 
ihall fee the fame tafte of flmplicity and modefty, as'ij^^ ‘ ^ 
we have juft been reprefenting in his private life, fhine 
out in it. It was a maxim with the Romans frequently 
to fend Ambafladors to their allies to take cognizance 
of their affairs, and to accommodate their differences. 

It was with this view that three illuftrious perfons, P. a.r. 605, 
Scipio Africanus. Sp. Mummius and L. Metellus, 
were fent into Egypt, where Ptolomy Phyfcon then 
reigned, the moft cruel tyrant mentioned in hiftory. 

They had orders to go from thence to Syria, which 
the indolence, and afterwards the captivity, of Deme¬ 
trius Nicator amongft the Parthians, made a prey to 
troubles, fadlions, and revolts. They were next to 
vifit Afia Minor, and Greece, to infpeft into the af¬ 
fairs of thofe countries, to enquire in what manner the 
treaties made with the Romans were obferved, and to 
remedy, as far as pofiible, all the diforders that fhoiild 
come to their knowledge. They acquitted themfelves 
with fo much equity, wifdom, and ability, and did 
fuch great fervices to thofe to whom they were fent, 
in re-eftablifhing order amongft them, and in accom-. 

* Saepe ex focero rnea audiyi (it is Craflus that fpeaks) cum is di- 
ceret focerum fiium Laelium Temper fer&cum Scipione folitum riifticari, 
pofque incredibiliter repuerafcere efle folitos, cum rus ex urbe, tan- 
quam e vinculis, evolaviffent Non audeo dicere de talibus viris, fed 
^men ita folet narrare Scaevola, conchas eos & umbilicos ad Cajetam' 

Sc ad Laurentum legere confuefle, Sc ad omnem animi remi/Tionem, 

(iidumque defcender^, De Orat. ii. 22, 

modating 
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ipodating their ditferences, that, when they returned 
-to Rome, Ambafladors arrived there from all the 
parts in which they had been, to thank the Senate for 
having fent perfons of fuch great merit to them, whofe 
wifdom and gQodnels they could not fufficiently com¬ 
mend. 

The firft place to which they went, according to 
their inftrudions, was Alexandria. The King re¬ 
ceived them with great magnificence. As for them, 
they affedted it fo little, that at their entry Scipio, who 
was the richeft and moll powerful perfon of Rome, 
had only one friend, the philofopher Pansetius, with 
him, and five domefticks. * His vidlories, fays an 
antient writer, and not his attendants, were confidered; ' 
and his perfonal virtues and qualities were efteemed 
ip him, and not the glitter of gold and filver. 

Though, during their v/hole ftay in Egypt, the 
King caufed their table to be covered with the moft 
exquifite provifions of every kind, they never touched, 
any but the moft fimple and common, defpifing all 
the reft, which only ferve to foften the mind, and 
enervate the body. But, on fuch pccafions, ought 
not the Ambafladors of fo powerful a State as Rome 
to have fuftained its reputation and majefty in a 
foreign nation, by appearing in pubJick with a nu¬ 
merous train and magnificent equipages ? This was 
not the tafte of the Romans, that is, of the People of 
the whole earth, that thought the moft juftly of true, 
greatnefs and folid glory. 

When the Ambafladors had fully gratified their 
Guriofity in feeing Alexandria, and had compleated 
the affairs which Hought them thither, they went up 
the Nile, to vifit Memphis, and the other parts of 
Egypt. They either faw with their own eyes, or 
knew from exafl informations taken upon the fpot, 
the great number of towns, and the prodigious mul- 

'* Non manclpia ejus, fed vi6torise numerabantur: nec, quantui^ 
quri & argenti, fed quantum amplitudinis pondiis fe^un; ferret, scfli- 
mabatur, Val, Max, iv. 3. 

fttude 
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titude of inhabitants, which that State contained the 
ftrength its happy fitiiation gave it; the fertility of 
its foil, and all the other advantages it enjoyed. They 
perceived, that it v/anted nothing to make it powerful 
and formidable, but a prince of capacity and applica¬ 
tion •, for Phyfcon, who then reigned, was nothing 
lefs than a King. I have given his charafter, after 
Juftin, in the Ancient Fliftory. His belly was of lb 
enormous a bignefs, that he could not carry the load 
of flefh which his intemperance had produced, and 
never appeared in public but in a chariot. He, how¬ 
ever, made an effort to accompany Scipio. The lat¬ 
ter, turning towards Pantetius, faid to him fmiling, 
“ The Alexandrians are obliged to us for feeing their 
King on foot.” What a contrail is there between 
this Prince, abandoned to all manner of vices, and 
Scipio, the model of wifdom and virtue! Accordingly, 
Juflin fays, that, inllead of being, like Phyfcon, the 
objeft of his fubjedts contempt, Scipio, whilft he 
gratified his curiofity in vifiting whatever was worthy 
of it in Alexandria, was himfelf a light to the whole 
city. Hum i> 7 fpici( urbem^ fpeSfactilo Alexandris fuiti' 

SECT. II. 

Affuirs that happened at Rome. Cenfors. Generous cok- 
Jlancy of the '■Irihunes of the People agatnjl one of their 
c'-jojt Collegues. Cenfus. Death of Cato's fon, and of 
Lepidus, the Pontifex Maximus. Galba., accufed by 
Cato, is ai quitted. Condemnation of Tubudus. Severe 

fentence of Manlius P’orquatus againjt his fon. Scipio 
Africantts accufed. He accufes Cotta\ who is acquitted. 

■ Angular C-mdubi of Lalius in d pleading. Change in 
the government in rcfpebi to the P'rators. CenforJJnp 
of Scipio. New fiiperjlitions prof ribed. Law Calpurnia 
againft extortions. Sumptuary laws pajfcd at different 
trims concerning the expcnces of the table. Abuje of the 
piiblick fchocls of faltation. Law Licinia concerning 
the eleSion of Pontiffs. Scrutinies introduced at Rome 
in the election of the Magif rates. Lhe method of fcru~ 
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tiny is alfn introduced in trials : then in the pajfmg of 
laws: and lajily, in trial of State criminals. Wars 
abroad. Appius Claudius makes war agamjl the SalaJJi^ 
and triumphs by the aid of his daughter., a veftal. 
^he Ardyani defeated, and fubjeSled to the Romans. 
War of the Jlaves in Sicily. War with Arijlonicus. 

I HAVE omitted many detached fafts in the courfe 
of hiftory, which happened during the third Punic 
war, and that of Numantia. I proceed to relate them 
here, before I go on farther. 
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A.R. 59*- M. Valerius Meflala, and C. Caffius Longinus, 
Val. Max. created Cenfors the 598 th year of Rome. The 
former had been degraded by the Cenfors fome years 
before ; but he made fo good an ufe of that difgrace, 
that he rendered himfelf worthy of the Cenforfhip in 
the confequence. 

Val. Max. Whilft Meffala obliterated, in this manner, his pafl: 

ignominy, by the new honours paid to his virtue, L. 
Cotta, Tribune of the People, difhonoured the office 
he held, by a conduft highly unworthy of a magiftrate. 
Abufing the authority of the Tribunefliip, which pro¬ 
tected him from being fued by his creditors, he abfo- 
lutely refufed to pay them. His Collegues, inraged 
that he ffiould make fo venerable and facred an office 
an afylum for his avarice and injuftice, all rofe up 
againft him, and declared, that if he did not pay his 
debts, or give fecurity for doing fo, they would join 
with his creditors to reduce him to reafon. Would it 
not be highly contrary to juftice, that no officer ffiould 
dare to fignify a procefs to a magiftrate in a confider- 
able office ? 

A.R. 599- TheLuftrum, which was doled under the Cenfors 
of whom we have juft fpoke, was the fifty-fifth. The 
citizens were found by the Cenfus to amount to three 
hundred and twenty-four thonfand. 

The , 
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The following year Cato loft his fon, who was then 
Prsetor, and very dear to him. He might have con- 
fidered himfelf as doubly his father; becaufe, befides 
life, he had given him his education, which he would 
confide to nobody but himfelf; having been his tutor 
both in literature, the ftudy of the laws, and even the ' 

exercifes of the body. Our manners make tlois 
almoft incredible. But Plutarch pofitively affirms, 
that Cato himfelf taught his fon to dart the javelin, 
to fence, to ride, to charge, to bear heat and cold, 
and to pafs the inoft rapid rivers by fwimming. He 
had been at the trouble of writing hiftories for him, 
and in large charaders, with his own hand ; being de- 
firous that his fon might not want fo great an advan¬ 
tage as the knowledge of the antient deeds of his 
countrymen. He never let a word efcape him in his 
prefence, that was in the leaft repugnant to morality, 
and with as much caution as he would have obferved 
before the veftal virgins. So much care and pains 
fucceeded perfedly : and Plutarch obferves, that Cato 
fpoke of his fon in his works, as an excellent perfon, 
and one equally diftinguilhed by civil and military 
virtues. That young man was very happy in mar¬ 
riage; for which he was as much indebted to his own 
merit, as his father’s reputation. His wife was Tertia, 
the daughter of Paulus .ffimilius, and fifter of the 
fecond Scipio Africanus : he left children at his death. 

His father was extremely afflided by it, but, however, 
bore that misfortune with all the conftancy of a philo- 
fopher, and did not lofe a fingle moment of his ap¬ 
plication to the publick affairs on that account. As 
he was always an enemy to empty pomp, and vain ex- 
pences, his funeral was only plain and decent. 

The fame year died alfo the great Pontiff M. .®mi- Epk. liv. 
lius Lepidus. He had in his will forbad any magni¬ 
ficent obfequies to be made for him; defpifing, as 
well as Cato, the ufelefs oftentation of expence in the 
funerals of great perfons. P. Cornelius Scipio Nafica 
was eleded Fontifex Maximus in his room. 


At 
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At the interval I am now upon I find there were fe- 
veral remarkable trials, which I proceed to relate in 
their order. 

A. R. 603, ' The firft that occurs is that of Galba, accufed be¬ 
fore the People for the horrid maflacre of the Lufita- 
nians, with equal perfidy and cruelty. L. Scribonius 
Libo, Tribune of the People^ was his accufer. But 
a more formidable adverfary, Cato, who, after his 
Confulfhip which he had palled in Spain, had declared 
himfelf the defender and patron of that province, 
joined the Tribune, and fupported him with all his 
credit and eloquence. According to Livy he was then 
* ninety years old: but his zeal for the publick good 
and juftice animated him, and he had ftill fufficient 
fpirits to harangue the People, and to exhort them not 
t6 fuffer the crime to go unpunilhed. , 

Cic. de ^Galba was one of the moft illuftrious Orators of his 
Oral. 227, time ; of which we fliall loon cite a proof. His prin- 
Brut. 89, cipal excellency was in moving the paflions, in which 
90. eloquence difplays itfelf moft, and exercifes its greateft 
Si power over the mind. His crime was notorious, and 
drew upon him general indignation. But his judges 
were the multitude, that eafily pals from one extremity 
to another, and with whom opinion frequently takes 
place of reafon. He took the advantage of this pro- 
, penfity, and fpared no pains to mollify the People, 
and move their compaffion. Accordingly, in his de¬ 
fence he endeavoured to difguife the faft as much as 
polTible. But j- his principal refource was a fight, 

* According to Cicero he lived but to the age of ei§hty-five« 
f Reprehendebat Galbam Kutilius, quod is C. Sulpicii Galli, pro- 
pinqui fui, Q^pupilium filium ipfe pene in humeros fuos extuliflet, qui 
patris clariflimi recordatione & memoria fletum populo nioveret, 8 c 
‘duos fiiios fuos parvos tutelae populi commendaffet, ac fe, tanquam in 
procinftu teftamentum faceret, fine libra atque tabulis popiilum Ro- 
manum tutorem inftituere dixiffet illorum orbitati. Itaque cum 8 c 
invidia & odio populi turn Galba premeretur, his c^ioque euni tra- 

f ediis liberatum ferebat. Quod item apud Catonem fcriptiim vi'deo : 
fill pueris & lacrymis ufus effet, pcenas eum daturum fuilfe. De 
Orat. i. ^ • 

Eo fa6Vo mitigata condone, qui omnium confenfu pet kurus erat| 
penc nullum trifte fukragium habuit. Val, Max. 
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•^hich he prefented to the eyes of the judges. C. Sul- 
picius Galba, his near relation, a Senator univerfally 
efteemed, had by his will appointed him guardian of a 
fon of very tender years at his death. He made him ap¬ 
pear in the Forum, carrying him almoft upon his own 
Ihoulders; bringing with him, at the fame time, his 
own two fons, who were allb very youngs Then, 
after having expatiated in the moft moving terms, 
with tears in his eyes, upon the deplorable condition 
of his whole unfortunate family, confidering himfelf 
as one upon the brink of deftrudlion, he compared 
himfelf to foldiers that made their will before a battle, 
and recommended thofe tender infants to the Roman 
People, leaving them under their care and tuition. 

This fight, attended with the difcourfe and tears of a 
vehement orator, moved and changed every- body. 

The juft indignation they had conceived on the meer 
relation of 'Galba’s cruel treachery to the Spaniards, on 
a fudden gave place to compafiion and indulgence; and 
the perfon whom every body, in their thoughts, had 
deemed unworthy of grace, was acquitted without a 
fingie fuffrage againfb him ; fuch force and fway has 
eloquence over mankind ! 

Another criminal, fome years after, was not fo for- Frein/hem 
tunate, This was L. Hoftilius Tubulus, a man 
equally void of honour and fhame, who, during the 
year of his Prsetorfnip, when he prefided in trying 
aflaflins, had publickly fold juftice, v/ithout obferving' 
any meafures. As foon as his term of office expired, a. R. 6 ii 
P, ScfEvola, Tribune of the People, attacked him; 
and the trial was referred to the decifion of Cn. Ser- 
vilius Cccpio, one of the Confuls. Tubulus did not 
flay till it was to come on, and difappeared. It was 
a frequent cuftom at Rome to be fatisfied with this 
voluntary banifhment, to v/hich criminals condemned 
themfelves: but fo vile a wretch as this was thought 
unworthy of fo gentle a punifiiment. Tubulus was 
cited to appear, and forefeeing that lie fhould be con¬ 
demned to be ftrangled in prifon, he chofe rather to 
poifon himfelf. 

VoL. VI. F The 
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Vai. Max. Xhe fbilovying year gives us an example of paternal 
leyerity^ capable of i making one tremble. Deputies 
from Macedonia laid i.complaints before' the Senate 
againft D, Silanus, who, during his command in that 
province, had committed many oppreflions in it. Maa- 
lius Torquatus, the ^father of the accufed, a Senator 
of extracHrdinaryj merit, defired that no fentence might 
be pafled upon his fon, till he had examined into, the 
affair himfelf, No difficulty was . made to grant him 
this, as every body, placed great confidence in his 
abilities and , probity. - He heard both fides during 
two daySj, and on the third declared his fon guilty, 
and, in confequence, : forbade him ever to appear be¬ 
fore him, Silanus, after .fo fad a fentence, could no 
' longer fupport the light, and hanged himfelf out of 
defpair., .The father, through a rigour it is hard to 
praife,f , would not fb much as affift at his funeral j . but 
being of the profeffion of the bar, remained calmly, at 
home,i,anfwering thofe who came to confult him, , as 
ufuaL JThis behaviour fpeaks the heir and defeendant. 
of that Manlius. Torquatus, who had caufed the head 
of-his;: victorious fon to be cut off. But ought this 
.zeal , to be .carried, fo far . as to. ftifle the. fentiments.of 
nature?' '.sni,nn..( 


■ No glory, no feryicesRendered the :State, exempted 
-•a Iloipan .citizen from^the vexations, of the Tribunes. 
W;cbave feen a glaririg exampleof this in the perfon 
.of the- Birtl.Scipio.'Africanus. -The fecond experienced 
the,, fame:trial, -butr^extricated. .himfelf more fiiccefs- 
Preinihem.fuHy,.-; .He hadibe^.n Cenfor, land, .whilfl: he exercifed 
f that qffitLeij would hay.e . noted and degraded Claudius 
*''■ -Afellusi-a.RqnianjKnighy,?.whonvas . protefteckifroth 
jthis- d:i%rac©rfolelylby rfhft Oppofition of the other Cen- 
A. R. 6i3jfor;:Mymmiu;S.lhiTbi,s retainedithe. warmell 

or 614. rgfchtjnedtl againfoSeiplQ,;: and, : being b'ecome .Tri- 
j:b5jne,;:die ^ act::yfc,d,;"kimi before. the People -, <mn what 
pretencfi :a.nd::£or3what.crime,?t|iermonuhients come 
.uSi ar^fifilent?ofScipio;wonderfully:'ifufta 1 ned 

br.'i loi noi; st’L ilnco fbjsorg orfj-Lrri sd . 

a0 ^1 f j?? r/Tlie roa.o^JNIaiilms had heeft, adapted one.^lanus. : c r\: 

mnf " - --bis 
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his character of magnanimity, He did not put on 
mourning, nor appear as a fuppliant: and even de¬ 
rided his adverfafy, with an-air of fuperiority that fat 
very well upon fo great a man. This affair had no 

confequences.'’c ^ . -n 1 

-Scipio himfelf, ' feveral years after, and when he cJc.Divin. 
had added the'deftrudlion of-Numantia to that of Car- 
thage,'! accufed L. Gotta. ' The authors who fpeak ofpro^Mur. 
this affair do not mention,the occafion of it; but fup- n. 58. 
pbfe, that Cotta was undoubtedly guilty. The caufe 
was pleaded feVeri times before judgment was paffed ; 
for the Romans knew nothing of proceedings in 
writing; and when a caufe, after having been pleaded 
on bothTides, did not s appear fufficiently clear, they 
decreed that it fhould be reheard at hew expences. At 
length, the eighth time.that Cotta’s affair came on, he 
was acquitted. It isTaid, that the accufer’s too great 
power’faved the accufed; the judges having appre¬ 
hended, that the condemnation of Cotta might be af- 
cribed to Scipio’s credit. A weak pretext this. It 
would indeed be horrid iniquity, that the power of an 
adverfary fhould caufe an innocent perfon to be con¬ 
demned: bur that is no juft reafon for acquitting a 
criminal. 

1“ I can conclude what regards trials no better than by 
a fadtwhich, in my opinion, refleifts great honour 
upon the Roman Bar, and ftill more upon Ltelius, 

Scipio’s.friend. He was to plead a criminal affair, in 
which fome publicans^ or farmers of ,the publick re¬ 
venues,’’were concerned; the cognizance of which the 
Senate had referred to the Confuls.‘ 'He pleaded with 
•.his ufual exaftnefs and elegance; But the Gonfuls were 
not’convinced, and decreed it fhould be heard; Tfecond 
time. A new pleading of Lselius, ftill more elaborate, 
and prccife, enfued ; and judgment was ftill refpited, 
arid amew’trial ordered. The farmers re-condufted 
-'Lslius to his houfe, expreffing the utmoft gratitude, 
and defiring him nor to be difeouraged. He atifwcred, 

“ that he had the greateft confideration for them, and 
that he had manifefted it by taking this affair upon 
tin F 2 him. 
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him; that he had employed all the pains in it of 
which he was capable: but that the belt they could 
do, would be to apply to Galba, who being a tnore 
vehement orator than himfelf, would throw .more 
warmth and force into the manner of pleading their 
eaufe, and probably carry it in their favour.” They 
took his advice, and applied to Galba, who, being to 
fupply the place of fo great a man, long refufed to 
take their defence upon him, and was fcarce prevailed 
upon at length to do fo by their earneft follicitations. 
He employed all the next day in ftudying the eaufe,. 
making himfelf perfedtly mafter of it, and in preparing 
and dilpohng his proofs. The third day, which was that 
on which it was to be heard, he fhut himfelf up in a de¬ 
tached vaulted clofet, with fome learned flaves who 
were his fecretaries.- When he was informed that the 
Conluls had taken their places,, he quitted his clofet 
with his vifage and eyes all in flames, as if he had 
juft been pronouncing his pleading. It was even ob- 
ferved, that his flaves had been treated with feverity v 
a proof that he was as violent a mafter, as he was a 
vehement orator. The audience was very numerous,. 
and in great expeftation; and Laslius was prefent. 
Galba began to fpeak with fo much force and elo^ 
quence, that he was interrupted by applaufes.at almoft 
every part of his pleading: and he fo happily employed 
both the force of proofs and the vehemence of paf- 
fions, that the Farmers entirely carried their eaufe, 
and were acquitted. 

■ Such a fuccefs in thefe circumftances did Galba' 
great honour: but the modeft and equitable behaviour 
of Lselius was no lefs admired; which fhewed, * that 
in thofe times the perfbns of the firft rank at the bar 
were void of all mean jealoufy, did each other juftice, 
and were glad to praife the merit and talents of others. 
We alfo f fee on this occafion, that there is no equality 

' * Erat omnmo turn mos, ut in reliquis rebus melior, fic in hoc 
Immanior, ut faciles eflent in fuum cuique tribuendo. Brut. 

•f Ex hac Rutiliana narratione fulpicari licet, cum duse fummse fint 
ia Orators laude§, uiia fubtiliter difputandi ad docendum, altera gra« 

. between! 
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between the two kinds of eloquence of which the 
one confines itfelf to informing the judges with exad;- 
nefs and perfpicuity, and the other in a manner 
ravifhes their confent by an irrefiftible violence; and 
that the latter infinitely excels the former. 

I have faid that Tubulus, who was condemned in 
the 61 ith year, had prefided as Praetor in trials for af- 
faffination. It was, therefore, before tliat time that a 
change had been made vfith regard to the Praetors in 
the polity of the government of Rome, and in the 
adminiftration of juftice.. It confifts in this ; that as, 
before, of the fix Praetors two only remained at Rome 
to prefide in trying civil caufes, and the four others 
went either to govern the provinces of the empire, or 
■command the armies; it was decreed, at the time of 
which we are fpeaking, that they fhould all pafs the 
whole year of their Pr£Etorfhip in the city; two with 
the iifual fiindlioRs, and the other four to take cocrni- 
zance of certain crimes. It was in this manner tliat 
the ^ejliones P-erfitiise were inftituted 5 that is, the 
ordinary tribunals for trying the crimes of caballing, 
peculation, &c. After having pafled the year of 
their Praetorfhips in thefe fundtions, they were all fix 
fent to govern the provinces in the quality of Propr^- 
tors. All this has been related more at large in a 
diflertation in a former volume of this work. 

Two motives probably occafioned this change to be 
made: the one, that the empire having been confider- 
ably enlarged by the conqueft of Africa, Macedonia, 
and Achaia, four Prstors were too few for the number 
of the provinces : the other, that licentioufnefs .and 
diforders augmenting, the necefficy of the ordinary 
tribunals for checking crimes and punifiiing criminals, 
was obvious. 

Scipio, in his Cenforfhip, ufed his utmoft efforts a 
againft ■ degeneracy of manners, and- the abufes, of 

viter agendi ad animos audientlum permovendos 5 multoque plus pro- 
ficiat is qul inflanimet Judicem, quam iile qui dcceat; eibgantiam in 
Lselio, vim in Galba fuille. Brut. 
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every kind, that had been introduced at Rome, But 
all his zeal was rendered ineffedlual, by the too great 
facility of his collegue, L. Mummius,’ a man of 
merit in many inftances, but.fimple, eafy to be de¬ 
ceived, and of that kind of good difpofition that de-' 
Diod.apud generates into weaknefs. . Accordingly, whilft Scipio. 
Valef. examined into the conduft of the Senators, Knights , t 
and common-People, with'feverity, and/employed 
the whole authority of. his • office in refdrrningrvices; 
Miurimius. noted none, , or. even difchargediall thofe 
that he could, who had been noted by his Collegue,* 
vai. Max. Scipio Iicduld'not help complaining-of this,-'and* faid 
one-day,!.in:a full aflembly-ofrthe.Feopleir,‘f’that he 
ihould jiiave ;exercifed, the Cenforffiip f.ini a manner 
worthy of - the raajefty of ., the- Gommonweakh, if he 
had either had no Collegue, or a Collegue.” . * lo 

Scipio, however, did not carry-his feverity tp -^Xr 
cefs; of which we have-a- proof in the niannerj he 
afted in refpecl-to a Roman K.night called G. Licinius 
Sacerdos. At the review of the KnightSii.:when-k 
came to his turn to prefent himfelf .to--^the*Cenfprs, 
Scipio faid with a loud voice:- “ I know G, Licih'ius 
“ is perjured, and if any body will accufe- him, I-’Il 
be a witnefs againft him.” Nobody-offering thern- 
felves, Scipio, addfeffing himfelf to Lici.niu.sy ordered 
val. Max. him to pafs.- “ I will not note youy’-vfaid'he,-/‘‘ that 
“ it may not be faid'Fafted the part of ^ccufer^ judge, - 
“ and witnefsjdn.refpeft to you,.” .Uponwhic-kCicerp 
•.makes this, fine., refieaion:;: ^?, Therefore *.this! great 
man, .to whofe:j.udgment.mot only, the.Rpman; People, 
but foreign n.ations,srefefred.thcmfeives.;jdid.:hbt think 
ihis own confcioxifnefs fufficed, .when the iquel^on: was 
to-degrade..'a.citizeni’^ bn£ i:.,... olr-sD juimM .J' 

I fhalb relate airioth£rtmemorable/.,ciccv.mllan(:e?in 
Scipio’s Cenforibtp.-Oi'Dp the clofmg-Qf. tKedCenfus jt 
•was the cuftom to implore the Gods, by a prayer, to 

. "Ca a' SAti. UnlP"' ^ 

is cujiis aridtrjQ&.:p6.pulu&'Romanus^&iexteraJigent^l coh- 
tentse effe confueverant, ipfe fua confeientia ad igiiominiamialterius 
con tent us non fuit. Cic. pro Cl. n. 
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augment the power of the Roman People, When 
the regifter; according to that cuftomi read this form, 

Soipio faid, “ Our power is great enough. All that 
“‘"we ought to aflt of the Gods, is to preferve it in 
“ the fame ftate.” And he immediately caufcd the 
form to be amended; and it remaihed as he had die-- 
rated it from thenceforth. • . r 

I In the Cenfus made by the Cenfors Scipio and 
Mummius, the citizens were found to be three hundred 
and twenty-eight thoufand three hundred and forty- 
two. 

I ought not to omit here the wife precaution taken g,,, 
by the Senate to banilh the aftrologers from Rome, Val. Max. 
and to prohibit a new worlhip of Jupiter Sabazius, 
which had been introduced there. We have examples 
of the attention of the Romans to reform new and 
foreign fuperftitions in all times: happy had it been, 
if the old ones, which were often as abfurd and 
fhamful as thofe they proferibed,.'had not.'gained 
greater credit with them! : ■ :;..a . ' , 

Livy * fomewhere fays, that, inithe.fame manner as 
difeafes are known before, remedies to cure them, lb 
are the crimes which call for^ the redrefs of: laws. 

Thus the avarice and injuftice of the Roman Magif- 
trates, which continually increafed, occafione'd a very 
wife law, by which the States, whom the'Governors ■ 
of provinces'ka^d opprefled and plundered, were! au¬ 
thorized to apply to the Judges for reftifution. of what 
had been unjuftly Taken ivom th^mv- Lex'^Calph-nia 
de fecunlis repetundis. It' was propofed'by L.-'Calpur- 
-nius PifoiFrugi, Tribune of ithe People,n int the*be- 
'ginning of the thirdTuniciwar, dn the ConfullhiprOf 
L. Marcius Cenforinus and M. Maniliusi '■It was, 
(perhaps, this law^ thataetjuired this Triburie chelho- 
^nourablc furn'ame of ERUoii'^honeft'mah; ) 'fo'qir.f. 

01 r yd nd,). '1 os 


* Sicut ante morbos necefie eft cognitos efTe, quam remedia eorum ; 
cupiditatestprius natas ranty- quam leges'quse iisLmodum fatetcnt. 

- 1>J. i t .-r-'tn. fjji . -jt 5 "t;in 

hj.. .11 .V) u'lq IjiO iicfj ei)t/,.}jno 2 
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The excelTive expences made at Rome in entertain¬ 
ments, were all'o the occafion of pafling different lav/s 
for putting a flop to the luxury of the Table., 

7 'he law Orchia was the firft, fo called from C. 
Orchius, Tribune of the People, who propofed it in . ^ 
the 569th year of Rome, in the Confulfliip of 
Fabius Labeo and M. Claudius Marcellus. It only 
preferibed the number of the guefts. Cato often com¬ 
plained, in his harangues, that it was not obferved. 

Twenty-two years after, that is, in the 591ft of 
Rome, appeared the law Fannia. The former, far 
from remedying the evil, had only augmented it, in 
leaving perfons at liberty to be at what expence they 
pleafed, provided they did not exceed the number of 
guefts preferibed by it: this went to the root of the 
evil, by fixing the expence itfelf. It was preceded by 
a decree of the Senate, which ordained, that the prin¬ 
cipal citizens, who, at the time of the games in honour 
of the mother of the Gods, made entertainments for 
each other, fhould take an oath to the Confuls not to 
expend at each of them above an hundred and twenty 
Alfes, or thirty fefterces ; that is, about three fliillings 
and fixpence of our money, exclufively of garden- 
ftuff, paftry, and wine; that they fliould ufe no wine 
but of the growth of the country; and Ihould have 
no plate exceeding an hundred pounds in weight (about 
the fame weight Troy). The law Fannia, which was ^ 
palTed in conlequence of this refolution of the Senate, 
was more exprefs in refpeft- to the diftindlion of the 
days, allowing an hundred A,fies for entertainments on 
certain feftivals, thirty Afies ten times a month, and’ 
only ten on the other days, which are about three¬ 
pence of our money. This law was called Fannia, 
from the Conful Fannius, who propofed it. 

The law Didia was inftituted eighteen years after. 
An. Rom. 609. It decreed, that not only the city of 
Rome, but all Italy, and every gueft, as well as the 
perfon who gave the entertainment, fhould be fubje<ft 
to the penalties of the law Fannia, 
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The law Licinia is afcribed, by feveral of theMacrob. 
Learned, to the 642d year of Rome. P. Licinius ’ 

CralTus Dives, then Tribune, was its author. The 
warmth for putting it in execution was fo great, that 
the Senate decreed it ftiould be obferved as foon as 
propofed, without waiting till it had received its final 
authority from the fuffrages of the People, which 
could not take place, according to cuftom, till after 
three market-days, that is, till twenty-feven days after 
its promulgation. It differed little from the law Fannia, 
and was only a kind of confirmation of it. It decreed, 
that, on the Calends, Nones, and Market-days, the 
citizens lliould not expend above thirty AlTes, that is, 
lefs than fix-pence of our money; and that, on the 
other not excepted days, no more than three pound of 
frefh, and one of fait meat, fhould be ufed, without 
including fruits. 

Some other regulations were afterwards made: 
but luxury,' always too ftrong for the laws, conti¬ 
nually broke the barriers pains were taken to oppofe 
to it. 

I am amazed that thefe Legiflators, fo fevere againfl 
the luxury of the table, did not extend their views to 
another abufe, againfl which Scipio inveighs with ve- 
hem'ence, in a difeourfe of which Macrobius has pre- 
ferved a fragment. This abufe confifled in the fuffer- Sat. ji. 10. 
ing of public fchools at Rome to be kept by Come¬ 
dians, to which young perfons of both fexes were 
fent, to learn the art of gefture, and to declaim, the 
art of accompanying the pronunciation of verfes with 
motions of the body. Thefe maflers, who were of 
loofe manners, often taught their pupils to perform 
JafcivioLis motions, entirely capable of extinguifhing 
all fenfe of modefly. Scipio makes bitter complaints 
pf this praftice. ‘‘ Our youth, fays he, g^to the 

* Eunt in liidum hiftriomim j difeunt cautare : qua? majorcs noftri 
ingenuis probo ducier voluerunt. Eunt, inquam, in ludum falta- 
torium inter cinasdos virgines puerique ingenui—In his (vidi) unum, 
quod me Reipublicae maxime mifertum eft, puerum bullatum peti- 
|;oris filium non minorem anuis diicdecim cum crotalis faltare, quam 

- fchool 
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fchool of the aflors, to'learn to pronounce verfes as ori^ 
the ftage; an exercife which our anceftofs confidered^ 
as a profeffion for flaves.' Boys and girls of condition* 
came to thefe fchools. But in what^’company were 
they? I .have myfelf feen, adds he, a boy in one of 
thefe fchools'’(which fight made me deplore the fate of 
the Commonwealth) I'have feen a boy, '! fay, the fon- 
of one who was actually a candidate for office, per-* 
forming a fpeech to the found of a kind of-*tabor, *or 
a dance, capable of making a flave void of (Kame^ 
blufh.”''cSuch an education muft Undoubtedly have 
had a great-tendency, to corruption of manners. ■ To 
what enormities' muft' not an youth fo educated natu¬ 
rally give themfelves up ? ■ f 

■ The l^ws of which'it remains for me to fpeak have 
a different view . from- the preceding, n They tend 
either to ' aggrandize the power of the People, or to 
exempt them from de;pendance on the Great. ' ■ 

_ The Tribune C. Licinius Craffus’, to make his 
court to the People, and mortify the Senate, propofed 
* a. changeliri the creation of the Pontiffs, and to transfer 
the choke of them to the People-, whereas hitherto it 
had always been made by the college of Pontiffs them- 
felves. Laelius, then Praetor, fpoke ffrongly agairift 
this prdpofal, •fhewing how dangerous it was to make 
any innovations in matters of Religion.*-'“This motive, 
to which .the multitude is very fenfible, caufed a law 
entirely popular to be rejeded by the fuffrages of the 
People. :;-.n i -^Jim 

i : -The'next laws regard fecrecy-in giving fuffrages, 
concerhlng which the perfons of confequence feem-to 
A.k. 6 i 3 *:have>been divided in-opinionUO'Tilhthe br^th year*^f 
*Romd^. the rfuffras:es ' hadr been given vocV \n 
.chufing'magiftrates : afid it does;not* appear'; that tms 
im'anner,^f'pfoceeding-in eleding them had* any'incOhi- 
vehiencfe, as no change .had; eVer been-propofed iftfit. 

i*'; 's.jV/ i* od? b-.ilflsfj on jcds bovoil 
faltationem impudicus j feryulu? bone|j:e.^^,faltare( nan ^qffet. 
apudMACRpB+• " ' " : J'*' '■ , ' ' 

~ i *■. IOi.i i ‘-’u f' 

■^**• 1 * In the interpre^’atton of ‘pafiage Ihave followed the Abbe Da B05 n||pa 
tSalUtion.Refle^ioh upon Painting and^Poetiy.^^ Vol.^IIlASedVi3* - 

b^MiaTKv^b Zi r.wb'It 
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It had even this advantage, when any one propofed 
perfons without merit for offices, the founder part of 
the citizens could make him fenfible of the confe- 
quences, and bring him over to a better opinion. 

We have often feen that the People, efpecially on im¬ 
portant occafionsj came readily into the fentiments 
and remonftrances of the citizens Who made the pub- 
lick-good ^their view. V 

But when the great and powerful began; publickly 
to abufe their authority, in order to‘give the law in 
elections, employing not only promifes, but even 
menaces and violence, the People conceived thoughts 
of preferving their liberty from their attempts, by no 
longer giving their fuffrages viva voce, but by fcrutiny; 
fo that each citizen threw into a locked vote-box, that 
had an opening at top, a note, with the name of the 
perfon he voted for infcribed upon it. Cicero elegantly De leg. 
defines this method of proceeding in eleftions, tabellam 
vindicm tacita libertatis ; “ a certain method of pre- 
fecving the liberty of fuffrages by the fecrecy of fcru¬ 
tiny . -But, on another fide, this method is only 
more liable • to corruption, delivering thofe who do ill 
from the fhame of being known. Human things are 
of this kind, and always have two afpects. 

2; Hov/ever it were, this law, which >eftablifhed the 
method of fcrutiny for the eledibn of magiftratesi was 
•called Gabinia, from the name of Gabinius, Tribune 
^f tlie People, who propofedjt. He was a man of 
neither birth nor merit. 

wo years after alfo, . the fame method of fcrutiny De leg. UL 
5vas introduced alfo in trials, by L. Caffius, Tribune 3 +>^ 3 s* 
‘of^the People; I and from his name the law was called^™ * : 

Caffia. The Conful ^milius, famous for his elo- 
^quence, ernployed the whole force of it for preferving 
.the ancient cuftom. - One of; Caffius’s Collegues alfo 
9pp0fed .it : but he at length rofe up, and it was be¬ 
lieved that he defifted by the advice of ScipioAfri- 
'cahus. ’ Thus the law was acctfitcd. a. , 

Carbo, a very feditious citizen, extended it , to the De leg. in. 
''Aflemblies of the People,'in which the inftitution of^*’ 
ilaws is determined. 

Only 
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De leg. iii. Only One kind of trials were exempted from the 

method of fcrutiny : thefe were thofc before the People 
for crimes of high treafons. Caffius had exprefsly ex¬ 
cepted this fingle cafe. C^lius introduced fcrutiny 
alio in this point-, and, if we may believe Cicero, he 
repented it all his life. 

WARS ABROAD. 

To compleat the relation of all that I have left un¬ 
touched, it remains for me to fpeak of two wars of 
little importance, and of that of the flaves in Sicily, 
which gave the Romans great employment. 

A. R. 608. Ap. Claudius being Conful with Metellus Ma- 
Sem" cedonius, had Gaul for his province. The Salaffi, 
Suppi.liii. who inhabited the country now called the valley of 
6—8. Aofte, had a quarrel with their neighbours, concerning 
a river neceffary to the working of certain gold mines, 
then fuccefsfully carried on in that country. Appius 
was appointed to terminate this difference. But, proud 
and haughty, like all the reft of his family, and be- 
fides jealous of the glory of his Collegue, he was re- 
folved, at all events, to acquire the honour of a tri¬ 
umph. He therefore gave the caufe entirely for the 
. neighbours of the Salaffi, whom he thereby reduced to 

take arms. He was defeated in a firlt battle, and 
loft five thoufand men. But he had his revenge af¬ 
terwards, and killed .the Salaffi five thoufand on their 
fide. This was a great lofs for that people. They 
fubmitted in confequence: and Appius returned to 
Rome, fo fully affured that he deferved a triumph, 
that he did not fo much as demand it, but only afked 
a decree for being permitted to take the money for de¬ 
fraying the expCnces of jt out of the publick treafury. 
This being refufed, he took the expence upon him- 
felf, and undertook to triumph. A Tribune of the 
People oppofed it, and even threatened to have him 
pulled by force out of his chariot. Claudia, the 
daughter of Appius, who was a Veftal, faved her 
father from this affront. . She placed heffelf by his fide 

in 

¥ 
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In his chariot, and the Tribune, refpefbing in her the 
facred chara^Sler with which flie was invefted, did not 
venture to execute his menace. Thus triumphed 
Appius, with more glory to his daughter than him- 
felf. 

The Ardyasni, a People of Illyricum, had ravaged Frein- 
the lands of fome of the Roman allies, and even part jjy 
of Italy in their neighbourhood. The Senate having 19—21. 
caufed complaints to be made to them ineffectually by 
Deputies, fent a body of ten thoufand foot and five 
hundred horfc againli them. On the fight of this 
army, the Barbarians fubmitted to all the conditions it 
was thought proper to impofe upon them. They foon 
forgot their promifes, and renewed their ravages. 

The Conful Ser. Fulvius Flaccus was ordered to march 
againft them, who foon reduced them to reafon ; and, 
in order to put a final end to their courfes, he removed 
them from the fea into the midland country: being 
forced, there, to apply themfelves to hufbandry for 
fubfiftence, they became as pacific as they had before 
been turbulent and unruly. 

WAR OF THE SLAVES in SICILY. , 

From the end of the fecond Punic war, that is, Diod-ar^mS 
during more than fixty years, Sicily had enjoyed pi'o-P*'°j^^ 
found tranquillity, and in the arms of peace had ap- *' 
plied folely to the cultivation of lands, and the corn- 
trade, in which its whole wealth confifted: * Ac¬ 
cordingly, the wife Cato called it the granary of the 
Commonwealth, and the nurfing-mother of the Ro¬ 
man People. This trade inriched not only the inha¬ 
bitants of the ifiand, but a great 'f number of Roman 


* Itaque ille M. Cato Sapiens cellam penariam reipnbllcie 
onutricem plebis Roraanje, Siciliain nominavit. Cic. in Ver. 11.5. 

t Multis locupletioribus civibus utimur quod habent propinquairi;, 
.fide|em, fru6iuofamque provinciain—quos ilia partim mercibus f'up- 
peditandis cum quseftu compendioque dimittit; partim retinct, u£ 
arare,'ut pafcere, ut negotiari libeat, ut denique fedes ac domiciliuin^ 
tollocare, ibid. 6, 

citizens. 
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citizens, who, invited by the nearnefs of. fituation, 
went thither regularly every year to make confiderablc. 
purchafes of grainy or fettled therewith their famL 
lies, and’ cultivated i; the . lands they had acquired 
there., ,, ' j . f ; 

It is eafy to conceive, that a great number of flaves 
were necelTary for cultivating a country of fuch great 
extent and fertility as Sicily. . We fhall.fee that the 
number of thofe who took arms amounted to almoft 
two hundred thoufand. This multitude of flaves 
would have been of great advantage toSicilyj if their 
mafters,)had treated them with humanity, and they 
had been in the leafl: oft the. character of the perfoh 
to whom Seneca writes m thefe tOrms t.;-‘Vl hear S 
with joy by thofe who come rfrom you; that you live 
familiarly with your flaves. This agrees well with one of 
your prudence and learning. But fome may fay, they 
are flaves: they ought rather to fay; they are men, 
companions, nay, friends, of an inferior clafs—Gon,» 
tinue to be loved and {refpeded, rather than feared’, 
by your flaves. It was thus the antient Romans lived. 
Our forefathers called' the ’mafter of tthe houfe, .the 
father of the family; and his fervants and flaves; Jiis 
family.” Corruption of manners has changed this fine 
order.-' ■) ' • ij.vv rj’ n jrf 

When luxury, the, natural confequencCiof great 
riches, had gained ground amongft the,inhabitants, of 
this ifland, it extinguifhed all fenfe of equity and hu?- 
manity in their minds; and ■{• the flaves were tr<iated 
not lijce men, but bcafts, and with more;cruelty than 
beafts ,;/ for care is taken to feed oxen and, horfcs,'»ito 
enable .them ^to. perform aU the fervice-they^ can.j 
.>vhereasfthefe inhuman rich men. frequently.irefufed 

's u.'. r.u-l -vp.vr;)! i’': w ■ : t-ificfn ciJo.^^ip 

' ♦ Libenter ex his qui. yeniunt cognovi, -f^iliamert te. qum 
(erVis tuis \Tvere. Hoc . prudentiam "tuam, hoc e^uditionem' deCer. 
Servi funt ? Imo homines. Servi funt ? Imb contuberhalcs. -^- Servi 
funt? Imb humiles amici—Colant potius te, ,quam;tiii^arit-^Maj[ores 
noftri Dominum, patxem familix^ appellaveiiint: j fervos, familiares. 
SENEC.-Epjft. 47.'- > X 

f Alia intenm crudelia iobumana prxtereo, quod nec tanquam 
hominibus quidem* fed tanquam iumcntis abutimur*,;SENJiC»Epift..47. 

their 
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their flaves the moft indifpenfible necelTaries of life, 
not to mention the blows and other barbarous ufage 
inflidted upon them. 

Thofe unhappy wretches, driven to extremity by 
want, took to robbing: and as the credit of their maf- 
ters prevented the Prsetors from domg juftice upon 
thefe thieves, there was foon no fecurity throughout 
Sicily j it became a very murtKerous abode. This trade 
of robbing was an exercife which prepared the flaves 
for war, in accuftoming them to rapine and violence, 
enuring their bodies to fatigues, and rendering their 
courage more favage and brutal. -' In their meetings 
they reproached each other, that being,' as they werei 
SI numerous and flourifliing youth, they- fliould be 
folely employed in feeding the pomp and luxury of a 
fmall number of voluptuous men. Every thing tended 
to a general revolt. i . - "'j 

One Eunus, a native of-’Syriaf then the flave of a 
citizen of Enna,‘called Antigenes, was"very a(flive in 
fomenting this difpofition...*'He- boafted his - Kkill iii 
magick,'^ and pretended to know future events,'-and to 
converfe with the Gods,who had afllired him that he 
fliould one day be a King. In venting his pretended 
oracles, he breathed flames out of his mout-h, ih wlTicH 
he held a nut with an hole at each end, full of '(lom- 
buftible matter that he had fet on fire.'' • His maftef di¬ 


verted himfelf-with feeing him play thefe tricks,- 'arid; 
far from pppofing them,^ Carried him-with Hini to'-the 
houfeS where he ate,'-to divert-the'corhpany.- There 
he was interrogated concerning-his future So'vereigntyt 
the guefts,hby way-of jokOj’ defired -him to' have'-them 
in'his favour-whch he Came fo'ibe King'-, ahd-upoh-Kfe 
aflrurances'fharhe would treat tlKm-ima very kihd-an'd 



came a .very; fgriousi attain, lana the kmdnefs .oL 
-who had'familiarized fthe£nfelvef“thuvw?ith thi^ flave, 
w^as‘rewarded by‘ve'ry'efie£tuarahd’eitential‘:'lG'^^ic^°'r 
.T;£-.;The r confpiracy "hroke-TOiiti at -'^thb- houfe' of' Damp- 
phiiuv.'^He‘was~6he'oTthe fich’eif Ihhalntahts^of Enna, 
r.^ni and 
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and matter of a prodigious number of flaves, whom 
he treated with unheard-of barbarity and cruelty; an 
haughty, infolent, brutal man, who had the train and 
equipage of a Prince, and made entertainments that 
exceeded ail that has ever been faid of thofe pf Perfia 
in magnificence. His wife, Megallis, the worthy 
Ipoufe of fuch an hufband, imitated his haughtinefs 
and cruelty in every thing. Their flaves, to the num¬ 
ber of four hundred, were the firtt that fet up the 
ftandard of revolt. After having confulted Eunus, 
who promifed them good fuccefs in the name of the 
Gods, they placed him at their head, and having 
armed themfelves as well as they could, with ftaves, 
palifades, fpits, and whatever they could find, they 
entered Enna in good order; and all the flaves in the 
city having joined them, they plundered the houfes, 
and committed all kinds of excefies and cruelties in 
them. Knowing that Damophilus and his wife were 
at their country-houfe, which was very nigh, they 
feized them, dragged them into the city in chains, and 
having carried them to the theatre, which was the 
place of the alfembly, they accufed them in form, 
tried them, maflacred Damophilus upon the fpot, and 
delivered up Megallis to the female flaves, who, after 
having made her fuffer a thoufand indignities, threw 
her headlong from the top of a tower, or fome rock. 

The fate of this mercilefs matter’s daughter is en¬ 
tirely remarkable. She was of a quite different cha¬ 
racter from her father and mother, and’ full of good¬ 
nature, humanity, and compafllon for thofe who fuf- 
fered. ■ She confoled thofe unhappy flaves, when they 
had been cruelly ill-ufed and beaten. If they were 
put in prifon, Ihe carried them provifions. In a word, 
fhe relieved them in all things to the utmott of her 
power. By this conduct Ihe had gained their hearts y 
and experienced that effedt very happily on this occa- 
fion. This infolent and brutal multitucle, amidtt their 
greatett fury, remembered her goodnefs to them. They 
treated her with refpeft, paid her all kinds of honours. 
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and caufed her to be condutled in fafety to relations 
of hers at Catana. 

Eunus alfo kept his word with the inhabitants of 
Enna,, to whom he had promifed his protedtion. . He 
faved them from the flaughter in which all the reft of 
the city were involved. 

As. he had acquired'great authority by his juggling 
tricks and fanaticifm, the revolted Qaves declared him 
their King. . There was no occafioh for violence to 
make him comply with their choice. He immediate¬ 
ly affumed the fcepter, diadem, and other marks of 
the fovereignty. He appointed his officers, gave his 
fomale * companion, who as well as himfelf was a 
Syrian, the name of Queen, caufed himfelf to be cal¬ 
led Antioehus, and decreed that his new fubjedls 
fhould take the name of Syrians. In lefs than three 
days fix thoufand men joined hjm, who armed them- 
felves as well as they could. He ran from city to 
city, and town to town, fet open all the places where 
flaves were ffiut up, and augmented his forces to 
fuch a degree, that he ventured to come to blows v/ith 
tthe .Roman troops fent , againft him, and defeated 
them on feveral occafions. 

..Cleon on another'fide, in imitation of Eunus, hav¬ 
ing put himfelf at the head of a body of ftaves, began 
to ruin the territory of Agrigentum, and in the fpace 
of thirty..days drew together five thoufand men. It 
was believed at firft, that thefe two bodies of flaves, 
divided in intereft, would deftroy each other. But 
this proved a miftake. On the firft order that Cleon 
received froni Eunus, he declared for him, and went 
with his troops to fubinit to the command cf the new 
King., -'''.; _ : 

It is eafy to judge what horrid ravages and cruelties 
a multitude of domeftick enemies committed againft 
Sicily, who knew neither laws, fliame, nor fentiments 
bfEumanity. Diodorus Siculus .tells us, that they 

^ * iTife this term, becaufe marriage between flaves was not autho¬ 

rized by the laws; . 

' VoL. VI. G ' treated 
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treated prifoners of war with the utmofl: barbarity* 
cutting off their hands, and even their Whole;arms. 
The fame author his preferved a deplorable adventure, 
which it is impoffible to read w'ithout,being much 
affefted. Gorgus,!one'ofthe moftilluftribus and^richeft 
citizens of Murgantia, being abroad to hunt, perceiv¬ 
ed a band of theft robbers coming'towards him.r He 
immediately fled^ towards the city; but as he was bn 
foot, he had little hopes of efcaping. At.this inftant 
his father arrived.on horfeback, and immediately dif- 
mounted to make his fori get up. The Fon could ndt 
refolve to fave his life, by abandoning his father to 
perifh ; and the father had the fame fentuuehts'in re- 
•fpedt to the fon. They diluted,'and intreated bach 
other with tears, without being able to prei^ail. on 
either fide. This mutual tendernefs was fatal fo'both. 
The robbers arrived, and maffacred. father, and fon 
together. ' ' ' ' " v-' c;. te” 

The battles with the Romans were no lefsTuccefsful 
to the rebels, than tiieir robberies. . Floras- mentions 
to the number of four Praetors,' who were- beaten by, 
them, Manilius, Lentulus, : Pifoj and Hypfaeirs. . So 
many victories very much augmented' Eunus’s army, 
that now amounted to ftventy thoufand men^rffid it 
was believed, that-adding all.that had revolted■in:"the 
different parts of Sicily together, they would form the 
„ number of two hundred thoufand. The Romans 
' then perceived, that theft revolts' merited great atten¬ 
tion, and they fent the Conful, C. Fulvius,! the 
Collegue of Scipio Africanus, into Sicily. "^It does 
not appear, that this General gained any great advan¬ 
tages. '■ ' ■ b • 

This fpirit of revolt, like a contagious difeafe, fpread 
into Italy, and even into the city of Rorne. A con-, 
fpiracy formed by an hundred and twenty flaves was 
difeovered there. They were feized, and put to death. 
It was known from their own .: confeffion, that the 
flaves of ftveral cities of Italy had entered into this 
confpiracy. Metellus and Gn.' Servilius Caepio 
were charged with this affair. They deflroyed four 

/ thbtifand 
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thoufand flaves £^t, Sinuefla; and caufed four hundred 
gnd fifty to be hanged at JN^inturn^. 

This evil fhewed itfelf in feyeral provinccp’: byt i;) 

Sicily efpecially it continued to rpake flrange havoek, a.r. 619. 
The Gonfpl L. Galpurniiis Bifo, ;y/h,o Ijad'focpeeded 
Fulyius, put a ftop to its pr'ogrefs by,lhe gypd o.rd.er'"" "*' ' 
and feventy pf difcipline h.e, re-eftabUfhpd a.mpngft the 
troops. .C. Titjus, who commanded a body of c^- ii. ?■ 
valry, having fulFered hirnfelf.tp he furfounded;by thp 
flaves, had furrendered to them, and i^elivere.d up hi? 
arms, on condition of haying his life fayed. Pifp 
condemned hini to retnain, during all the time he 
flipuld fetye, frPP rnprning to night barefoot, in • thp 
principal place pf the , camp, in a robe cut ignornini.- 
pufly, and a tunicjc without, a girdle, all rnark^pf iur 
famy. fjewg? forbade tp frequent the baths, or go to 
any entertainment; and all his men were difmcunted, 
and obliged tp ierve in the companies of {lingers, wfip 
wefe cpn{lde,red as tfle tn.eanefi corps in the army. Sp 
diftinguilhed apuniihment kept all the troops and .offi¬ 
cers tp their duty, and was followed by good fuccefs. 

The rebels rjnqenjfed againftthe Ma.mertines, who had 
alone kept flayes in obedience and fubmiffion, 

becaufe they .had always treated them. , with .goodnefs 
and huntanity, actually befieged their city, MefTina, 
with numerous trpops. Pifp. made his army .march 
againft them, and gave them Jaa.ttle. Eight thoufand 
remained upon the^^fppt, and. afl .that were takpn pri- 
..Ibper? were.crucified. In diftributing the rewards , to Val. Max. 
thpfe,.whp^h3d,figna!i;zed, themselves ;in the battle, he '''■ 5 - 
declared that jhisjfori deferyed .a .crown of gold of three 
pounds in weight: but as it did not becorne .a magi- 
Ifrate tpput .the-Cpnirnpnwealth to the expence of a 
-prefent,. that was to ie,nter his own hPMfe, he .would 
^ d'ffii.Pgftiffi the-hpnpur of the reward from the value 
;pf[theimatter; that'* as his iQeneral he a(fl,Lia)ly_grant- 
ed hitn.-the hpnpur, bpt as;his .father he , would Ecure 

? .l[t.honprem public,duce, acfiperet. 

G 2 the 
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the value to him by his will. Such a delicacy confirms 
the furname of Frugi that had been given to Pifo, and 
is worthy of him, who had .firft eftabliflied the law 
againft the extortion of magiftrates. 

A. R.6zo,. L was the Conful P. Rupilius, who had the honour 
of having terminated the war of the-flaves in'Sicily. 
They were in poirefllon” of many places : but two in 
particular conftituted their ftrength, Enna and Tau- 
romenium; and Rupilius conceived, that if he could 
take them, it would be a certain means to purge Si- 
‘ cily of them, and entirely to extirpate them. • He be- 
'"gair with Tauromenium,' k very welL fortified city, 
which made a long and vigorous deferice.';"^ As the 
* Conful was mailer at fea", it could^ receive no provifi- 
ons on that fide; and all the convoys by land were 
'intercepted. The famine became fo horrible, that 
thej^ ate their own wives and children. The,city was 
‘at length taken, and all the flaves that remained were 
put to death, after having fuffered the moft^cru'el tof- 
■flnents.' 

. The Conful then moved to E'nna. That'city was 
confidered as impregnable^ and had a"numerous gar- 
rifon: but it foofi wanted provifions.' Cleon Who 
commanded in it, having made a falley with all his^beil 
troops^ after having long fought like a .defperate man 
whoexpedled no quarter fro.m the enemy, was at length 
taken, and died fome days after of his wounds. His 
dead body, which was expofed to the view of the be- 
fieged, entirely difeduraged thern.‘^”S6rne, to have 
their livesTaVed, delivered up the place to the Romans 
by treachery. Twenty thoufand flaves' periflied in 
thefe two cities. ’■ ' 

Eunus, that imaginary King, efcaped into fteep and 
almofl inacceflible places, with fix hundred men, that 
compofed 'his guard. Rupilius purfued them thither, 
and attacked them vigoroufly. He; foon reduced 
them to defpair, and they all killed one another, to 
avoid the lhame and cruel torments prepared for them. 
Eunus was too defirous of life to follow their exam¬ 
ple : 
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pic: he hid himfelf in dark„and deep caves, from 
whence he was taken, attended only by four com¬ 
panions of his fortune, ,who v/ere (the thing is re¬ 
markable, and fliews , the effeminacy of this mock 
King) his cook, baker, bather, and the fool that di¬ 
verted him at table. • He was thrown into a dungeon, 
where he perifhed foon after of the loufy difeafe. 

Rupilius, to leave no remains nor fuipicion of trou-. 
bles and revolts in Sicily, made the tour of the whole 
ifland \yith a detachment of chofen troops j and after 
having entirely re-eftablilhed peace, he applied him- 
felf, in concert with the ten commillioners the Senate 
had fent thither for that purpofe, to inftitute fuch wife 
regulations, as were highly approved by the people, 
and confidered as the foundations of the publick tran¬ 
quillity. This Rupilius, as we fee, was a man of 
ability and merit; but not of birth. The Sicilians Val. Max. 
were without doubt much furprized to have a perfon 
to regard, as a Conful and Legiflator whom they had 
feen in their ifland as an ofBcer of the revenue. The 
favour of Scipio Africanus, who knew Men as well as 
Things, ;hH much contributed to raife him to the 
Confulfhip. 

After he had- regulated- the affairs of Sicily, he re¬ 
turned to Rome with his army. He had done aTions 
which indifpenfably deferved a triumph. But it was 
judged that the meannefs of the enemies had in fome 
meafure degraded fo fignal an honour. It was thought 
.fufiicient to grant him only the inferior triumph, called 
'Ovatio. 

Attains King - of Pergamus died about the (514th Frein<licm. 
year of Ronie. His nephew, who had the fame name, ‘ 
with the firname of Phiiometor, fucceeded him in his 
'kingdom, but not in his virtues. For, as if he had 
intended to, make his; fubjeds regret the lofs of him, 
he abandoned himfelf to all kinds of excefs and de¬ 
bauchery. Happily for them' his reign was fhort, 

.and continued only five years, f , , ; 

Having no children, he made a will, by which he 
G 3 - appointed 
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appointed the Rorhan People his heirs. Eudenfius of 
Pergamus carried it to Rome. 

i Btit Ariftonicus,'who gave himfelf out as defcend- 
ed from the rOyal family, endeavoured to get poflefii- 
dn ^of the States of Atcalus. And indeed, he was the 
foH of Eumenes, but not legitimate. 

He foon fbrmed a confiderable party, as .well by the 
favour of the people, accuftomed to be governed by 
Ring's, as the aid of the flaves, who at that time had 
revolted in Afia agaihft their mafters, as thofe of Sicily 
had done, and for the fame reafOns. Neither the relift- 
ance of many cities^ who refufed to acknowledge him, 
nor the focepurs fent thofe cities by the Kings of 
Bithynia and (Cappadocia, could ft'op his progrefs. 
.The Senate of Rome deputed five Ambafladors or 
Gorh.rni'iTibner^^ whofe unarmed authority produced 

effedt. The Romani at length made an army fet 
Out uhder the command of P. Licinius Cfafilis, a very 
Heh man, of high birth, eloquent, an able Lawyer, 
and great Pontiff, but who does not feem to have had 
any military-merit; He was the firft Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus', to whom ahy command out Of Italy had been 
given. 

His exploits in Afia were very inconfiderable. 
Hiftory relates nothing more memorable of him, than 
art aft of feverity, which may well be termed exceflive 
rigour. It is as follows. In befieging a city of Afia, 
he fent to demand of another city, in alliance with the 
Roman's, the greateft of two mafts he had feen there. 
His intent was to make a battering-ram of it. The 
chief engineer Of the place believed the leaft fuited the 
Conful’s defign beft, and fent it. Upon which Lici- 
nius ordered that engineer to attend him -, ^nd without 
hearing his reafons^ ordered him to be ftript and 
fcourged, faying, that he required obedience, and not 
advice from him. 

He perifhed miferably, and even, if Juftm may be 
believed, by his own fault j having * been lefs intent 

f Intentlor Attalicse predje, (juambello. Justin, xxxvi. 4. 

Upon 
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upon conducing the war well, than upon collecting 
and converting to his own ufe the riches of the Kings 
of Rergarnus- His army was defeated, and himfelf 
taken priloner. He however avoided the difgrac.e of 
being delivered to the.viCtor, by making a barbarian 
kill him,, into, whofe eye he thrull a ftick v/hich he had 
in his hand, on purpofe .tQ enrage him. ' ^ 

The Conful Perperna^whofucceeded CralTus, fopnA.R.62j. 
revenged his death. Having made the utmoft expe¬ 
dition into Afia,( he gave Ariftpnicus battle, entirely, 
defeated his n^d^y^ befleged him ibon after in Strato- 
ni?ea, and at length took him prifoner. 

.. pie. jmrnediately lent,him to Rome in the fleet..which A.R.623, 
lie loaded with all the treafures of Attalys. Manius 
Aquilius; .)vho had lately, been ele( 51 :ed:Conful, made 
halte to take hjs place,, in order tOrterminate the war, 
and,.depriyp •^he .honour of a triumph; He 

found Ariftonicusfet out, and,loon after,Perpernaj* who 
had follgwedj . died of diieafe af Pergamus.- Aquilius 
had ,no,jdi|hculty ,in putting an end to a war, which 
Perperna had brought fo near afuccefsful conclufion. 

He however difhonoured the advantages he gained, by 
an , horrid-.crkpe which all -nadpns deteft. , In order .to 
force fome places to furrendcr, he poifoned the fprings ’ 
from which they had their v/ater. The fruits of this 
war to the Romans was, that Lydia, Caria, the Helle- 
fpont, Phrygia, in a word, all that compofed the king¬ 
dom of Attains, was reduced into a Roman province, 
under the common name of Afia. 

The Senate had given orders to deftroy the city of 
Phoctea, which had declared againft the Romans, both 
in the war, of which we have been Ipeaking, and be¬ 
fore in that againft Antiochus. The Inhabitants of 
Marfeilles, which was a Colony ofPhoca;a, moved as 
much with the danger of their founders, as if that of 
their own city had been in queftion, fent deputies to 
Rome to i.-nplorcthe clemency of the Senate and People 
in.their favour. However juft the indignation of the 
Romans was againft Phoctea, they could not refufe 
co.mpiving with the warm follicitations of a People, 

O 4 for 
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' for whom they had long had the higheft regard, and 

who rendered themfelves ftill more worthy of it by 
the tender gratitude they exprefied for their fore¬ 
fathers and founders. 

Manius Aquilius on returning to Rome received the 
honour of a triumph, inftead of the punilhment he 
had juftly deferved for the unworthy and criminal 
methods to which he owed his fucceffes. And foon 
after, on being accufed of extortion, he was acquitted, 
which did not retrieve his honour, but difgraced his 
judges. As to Ariftonicus, having been exhibited as 
" ^ a fight to the People in the triumph of Aquilius, he 

v/as carried to prifon and ftrangled. And thefe were 
the confequences of Attalus’s will. 

Mithridates in his letter to Arfaces, King of the Par- 
\ thians, * accufed the Romans of having forged a will 

of Attains, to deprive Ariftonicus, the fon of Eume- 
nes, of his father’s kingdom, which appertained to 
him by right: btif it is a declared enemy, who lays 
this crime to their charge, and confeqtiently his tefti- 
mony is of no weight. 


♦ Simulato impio teftamento, filium ejus (Eumenis) Ariftonicum, 
quia patriuiu regnum petive^at, hoftium more per triuraphum duxerc, 
,Apucl Sallust, in fragni. 
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advertisement 

TO -rHE 

Ninth VoLuivie of the FirA Edition. 


T H E public are now going entirely to per¬ 
ceive, that it has loft Mr. Rollin. A great 
part of this volume is indeed of his compof- 
ing; but befides that the laft fragments of an author, 
whofe work has been interrupted by death, are necef- 
farily the leaft finiftied, Mr. Rollin had left voids, 
which I was obliged to fill up ; and before the end of 
the volume, my guide quits me, and I am left abfo- 
lutely to myfelf. 

Thus * the death of Mr. Rollin, without being 
untimely or premature, is ho lefs to be lamented by 
the public. And indeed it may be called premature, 
according to Pliny the younger’s thoughts, who con¬ 
ceives f the death of every one to be fo, that medi¬ 
tates works worthy of immortality, “ For, . adds he, 
thofe, who, devoted to pleafure, live in a manner 
from day to day, fee every day tht accoihplilhment 
of their reafon for defiring to live. But as to thofe, 
who have pofterity in view, and to perpetuate their 

, I 

• Mors quam matup, tarn acerba. Liv. vi. i, 
f Mihi videtur acerba femper 8c immapra moi's eoriijn, qui Immor- 
tale allquid pararit. Nam qui voluptatibus ;d^diti, quail in diem vi- 
vunt, viven'di Caufas quotidie finiunt. Qui verb pofteros cogitant, k 
membriam fuioperibus extcndunt, his nulla mors non repentina eft, ut 
quajfemper inchoatum aliquid abrumpat. Plin, 1. v. cp, 5. 
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names by fine and ufeful works, death always comes 
too foon for them, becaufe it always interrupts 
fomething began.” • 

It undoubtedly was not the frivolous view of a 
chimerical immortality,, that engaged. Mr. Rollin. 
More folid and Chriftian motives directed his labours. 
But it is true, he did defire to finifli his Roman His¬ 
tory. And I remember, that after his firft illnefs 
in May 1741, when I congratulated him upon his re¬ 
turn in health, and that, probably for a confiderable 
number of years, which I wifhed might extend to the 
longeft term of human life; he replied with vivacity, 
“ I fhould be very forty for that. But I fhould defire, 
“ if it were the will of God, to live long enough to 
“ compleat my work.” 

It was not the will of God. Neither his wilhes, 
nor minej’nor thofe of all who love virtue and letters, 
were heard dn that relpe( 5 t. It is as juft as necelTary 
to fubmit to the.difpenfations of Providence. All that 
I can and ought to do, is to endeavour, as much as irt 
me lies, to imitate fo dear a mafter, and fo excellent a 
model. 

I confefs, that of all the qualities thait, render a wri¬ 
ter admirable, there is not one, of which I ftiould be 
fo ambitious, as that amiable charafter of fimplicity, 
humanity,' goodnefs, and''modefty, with which he 
wdns the hearts of all his readers. An author of re¬ 
nown has however taken occafion from it to make him 
feveral reproaches, which all terminate in that of hav¬ 
ing had too much deference for ^ the authority of the 
ancients. , I ftiould injure Mr. Rollin’s memory, if I 
undertook to juftify him in a- point he thought for his 
glory.' He was far from thinking, with his cenfurer, 
that it was neceflary to begin the feriousftudy of hiftory 
only towards the end of the. fifteenth century-, and con- 
fequently, that not only Herodotus, but Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius, 'Salluft, Livy, Tacitus, and all 
the ancients, , were to be confidered as nothing. I fhall 
fay no more upon this fubjedt. Whatever zeal I may 
have to oppofe the attacks-upon Mr. Rollin, I choofe 
rather to make the moderation he profeiTed through¬ 
out 
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out his whole life, my rule : and the rather, becaufe 
difcourfe is , fuperfluous, where things fpeak them- 
felves ]"an“d the univerfal efteem of ail the truly learn¬ 
ed, as well as his lefs inftrufted readers, declares loud¬ 
ly not his apology, btif his- praife. 

I therefore flop fhort; and chufe to be filent the 
mpre willingly, as it would not be eafy for me to keep 
within -certain bounds, if I once indulged myfelf in 
fpeaking. I have only to apprize the reader of two 

things. ^ • _ 

The firft is, that to avoid, as much as poflible, 
having Mr. Rollin charged with my faults, I have 
pointed out the additions, in any manner confiderable, 
that I have inferted in his text; tand have taken care 
to mark the exaft place where his manufeript ends. * 
The fecond obfervation I have to make, relates to 
the reduftion of the Greek and Roman fpecies of 
coin into ours. I have conformed to Mr. Rollin-s 
eftimate, ‘ without believing it ahfolutely exadt, as he 
did not believe it himfelf. It is certain that the only 
means to have any thing exaft in this kind, is to make 
weight the rule. Nor are the learned vvithout great 
difference of opinions in this refpedl. It is however 
the method I have followed, as the bell in itfelf, in my 
edition of Livy. But we hav^e certain ideas of weights, 
when the fpecies of Yoin are in queftion: and mofti 
readers would be out of their depth, if we gave them 
the fuins in marks,' ounces, dramsi and grains. 
fhall only obferve, that Mr. Rollin’s eftimate comes 
nearer to exadtnefs, if we compare it'with' what fnoft 
nations confider as the intrinfick value of gold and fil- 
ver, than if we fixed^it to the. current value of thofe 
metalsdn France. ' •• \ ^ > 
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, BOOK THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

I ; ' 

' • , ' ! . 

f b "^ HIS book iRclvidos about twenty..y.ears, 
M from the bjgtb to the b38th, of 
^ Rome, and .fomething more. It con¬ 
tains principally the Hiftory of.thei Crracchi, 
feme wars abroad, the moft important qf^which 
is that whereby the Romans form a-province in 
the Gauls; and varipus affams of the city’. 

... . / w.' r- , j 

. SjE C T. I; ' i . 

! . „ . „ H’Jiory ^af.thff G ^ A Cp'-^i. 

Ti. Gracchus and CorneUcfy father and mother, of .the 
, G}-ac<;hi. Corndifl's extraordinary ct^e of .^Joe^Jt^qt^qn 
ofher .tfwp fons: Similitude jUVfl difference .of 
of the two hrothers. %iberi^s., :when ^e.ry yoUiig} js 
ele^ed .Augur. He ferveSiunder Seipip.m fl^^^ 
afterwards in Spain under Mancinus as -^^ffor-jire^fy 
of Humantia the caufe and origin of his misfortunes, 
fiberius efpoufes the party of the People. He is elected 
tribune., and revives the Agrarian laws. Complaints 
of the Rich againft him. Oblavias, one of his collegues, 
eppofes his law. STiherius endeavours to bring over his 
collegue by fairmeans, but inejfedlually. He undertakes 
to ‘ have Obiavius depofed, in which he fucceeds. Re- 
1 flexion 
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flexion upon that violent proceeding of Tiberius. The 
Idw for the dtfirtbUtion of lands is paffed. Three com- 
tniffioners appointed for putting it in execution. • Mucius 
is fubjiituted td'OStavius. -Tiberius perfuades thepeo- 
pie., that defigns are formed againfi his life. He .cdufes 
a decree to pafs for the difiribution of the efiates of Atta- 
lus amohgfi the poorer citizens. He undertakes tojufiify 
the dep'ojition of Obldvms, and to have himfelf continued 
in the office' of Tribune. - He is killed in the Capitol. 
Reflexion upon that event. The accomplices of Tiberius 
condemned. " Seditious anfwer of Blojius. ' P. Ctaffus is 
ekSled Triumvir in the room of Tiberius. Scipio Jf ajica 
is fent into Afia to avoid the fury of the People. Caius 
Gracchus retires. Anfwer"oflScipio Africanus upon the 
death of Tiberius. Cenfus. . Speech of the Confer Me- 
tellus to exhort tloe citizens to marry. Fury of the 
Tribune Atinius dgainji Metellus, Difficulties of the 
difiribution of lands. Scipio declares in favour of thofe 
that were in pojfeffion of lands.. •" He is found dead in his 
bed. His cbfequies. Ill-timed frugality of Tubero. 
Scipio’s remotenefs from pomp. Praife of-that, great 
■man. Caius applies himfelf to the ftudy of eloquence. 
He goes to Sardinia as ^liefior. His dream,.F^His wife 
conduit in Sardinia. His great reputation alarms the 
Senate. Turbulent defigns.of Fulvius, Confpira.cyfup- 
preffied at Fregellre. .Caius returns to Rome. Hejufiifies 
himfelf entirely before the Cenfors. He is eleiied Tri¬ 
bune notwithfianding the oppojition of the :NobieSiyP His 
praife. He propofes feveral laws. He undertakes, and 
executes fever al publick works of importance.. - C. Fm- 
nius is eleiied Conful.by the interefi of Caius. , Caius, is 
chofen Tribune for the fecond time. ..He transfers the 
adminifiralien of juftice from the Settate to the Knights. 
The'Senate, to ruin ’ the credit of Caius, makes Dmfus, 
one of his collegues, oppofe .him, and becomes popular 
itfelf. Caius carries a colons to Carthage. Drufus 
takes advantage of his abfence. . Caius returns to Rome. 
He changes his habitation. Decree of the Conful .Fan- 
nius contrary to- the interefis of Caius. Caius quarrels 
with, his collegues.' They- prevent him..fr.om’.ffieing 

' ' eleiied 
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ele 5 led tribune for the third time.. Every thing is ripe 
for his deftrublion. ^he Conful Opimius makes the 
Senate . take arms. Licinia exhorts her hufband Caius 
to provide for his fafety. He endeavours an accommo¬ 
dation ineffeffually. Fulvius is killed upon, mount Aven- 
tine, and his followers put. to flight. . Sad end of Caius. 
'^His head, upon which a price had been fet, is carried to 
Opimius. His body is thrown into the Fiber. Fmple 
ereSled to Concord. Honours rendered the Gracchi by 
the People.. Agrarian laws op the Gracchi annulled. 
Retreat of Cornelia, to Mifenum.’ Fate of Opimius. 
Reflexion upon the Gracchi. ; 


Plut. yiif 
Graccfe. 


T he troubles occafioned by the Gracchi, are a 
mournful epocha in the Roman Hiftory. Thefe 
were the firft civil contefts, that were terminated by vi- 
olence and murder, and in which the blood of Romans 
was fhed by Romans: a fatal example that was foon 
revived and multiplied, that brought on civil wars, 
proferiptions, and at length a change of government, 
and. the fall of a liberty, that no longer, fubfifted, ex¬ 
cept' to give the Commonwealth tyrants under, the 
name of defenders. ^ . ' ; ' ‘ 

The two Brothers, Tiberius arid Caius Gracchus, 
' v/hom' for brevity-fake T lhall ufually'call the one,Ti¬ 
berius and the other. Caius, were the fons of Tjberius 
Gracchus, who, though he had been Cenfor, and 
twice Conful, and had triumphed as ' often; derived 
more luftre from his perfonal virtues, than from all his 
dignities.'^ His merit, which fhone.out early, acquired 
him ■ an -illuftrious match. He married.-Cornelia, 
daughter o.f the great Scipio, Hannibal’s conqueror, 
"We have feen in what manner that marriage wok place 
in effeft of the generofity with which Ti. Gracchus, 
notwithftanding an ancient enmity, declared warmly 
in favour of the Scipios, in a perfecution excited againft 
them by the Tribunes of the People. , . .. 

Cornelia, after the death of her hufband, who. left 
her twelve childfeh,'applied herfelf to the-care ofdier 
family with a wifdbm and prudence,- ‘that acquired her 

" "great 
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great elleem. Plutarch tells us, that Ptolomy King 
of Egypt (this muft have been Ptolomy Phyfcon) 
would have divided his crown with her, and fent to 
demand her in marriage; Eut (he refufed it. He 
would certainly have been an hufband very unworthy 
of fo accomplilhcd a fpoufe. There is no great pro¬ 
bability in the fa( 5 t. She loft moft of her children in 
her widowhood. ^ She had only one daughter left, 
Sempronia, whom fhe married to the fecond Scipio 
Africahus *, and two fons, Tiberius and Caius, whom 
Ihe brought up with lb much care, that, though they 
Were generally acknowledged to have been born with 
the moft happy geniulTes and difpofitions, it was 
judged, that they were ftill more indebted to education 
than to nature. The anfwer Ihe gave a Campanian 
lady concerning them, is very famous.' That lady, 
who was very rich, and ftill fonder of pomp and Ihevv, 
after having difplayed in a viftt Ihe made her, her 
diamonds, pearls, and richeft jewels, alked Cornelia 
earneftly to let her fee her jewels alfo. Cornelia dex- 
teroully turned the converfation to another fubjeft, to 
wait the return of her fons, who were gone to the 
publick fchools. When they returned and entered 
their mother’s apartment, fhe faid to the Campanian 
lady, pointing to them with her hand, “ Thefe are 
“ my jewels.” A very memorable laying, that in¬ 
cludes great inftruftion for ladies and mothers. 

The Gracchi diftinguilhed themfelves exceedingly 
amongft the young Romans of their time, by the ta¬ 
lent of ifpeaking *, . and it has been obferved, that they 
were indebted for it to the particular care their mother 
* Cornelia took to retain the beft matters then at 
Rome about them, to teach them the Greek language, 
polite learning, and all the fciences. She fpoke her 
own tongue with great purity: and the language of 
her children argued it, and did honour to her, whofe 
maternal cares feemed to have had the forming of their 

f 

^ » Gracchus diligentia Cornelias matrls a puero do6tus, & Grrscis 
Uteris eruditus. Nam Temper habuit exquifitos e Graecia magiftros. 
Cic. in Brut^ 104, 
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bodies lefs in view, than that of their ftyle. *Her 
letters are mentioned with praife.by Cicero,and Quin-- 
tilian. It is but juftice to the ladies to own, that they 
excel in the epiftolary ftyle, which ought to be fimple, 
clear and natural, with elegance and delicacy. 

Cornelia had abundance of other great qualities, for 
which flie was highly refpefted. Juvenal afcribes an 
air of pride and haughtinefs to her, which, in his 
fenfe, took much from her merit, when he fays, 
“ That a fimple citizen of Venufia was preferable as 
a wife, to Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, if the 
latter, with great virtues, brought along with her 
an haughty brow, and was for reckoning the tri-- 
umphs of her family into her portion.” 

Malo Fenujinam, quant te, Cornelia^ mater 
Gracchorum, ft cum magnis virtutibus offers 
Grande fupercilium, numeras in dote triumphos. 

We muft return to her children. Through therc- 
Piut, femblance of thefe two brothers in refpedl to courage, 
temperance, liberality and magnanimity, -fome evi¬ 
dent differences were however obferved. Firft, as to 
feature, look, walk, and all motions, Tiberius was cal¬ 
mer and more compofed, Caius more warm and vehe¬ 
ment; fo that when they fpoke in publick, the former 
always kept in the fame place, with a grave and 
fedate countenance; the other was the firft of the 
Romans who introduced motion in the tribunal, go¬ 
ing from one fide to the other, and ufing ftrong and 
violent geftures. This diverfity was alfo obferved in 
the charafter of their eloquence, which was extremely • 
warm' and vehement in Caius, and in Tiberius mild, • 
and fitter to move companion. The diiftion of the 
latter was pure, and extremely elaborate; that of Caius 

Legimiis epiftolas Corneliae matris Gracchorum. Apparet filios 
non tarn in gremio educates, quam in fermone matris. Cic. in Brut. 211 * > 
Gracchorum eloquentiae multum' contulifle accepimus . Corneliam 
matrem, cujus do6lifnmus fermo in pofteros quoque eft epiftdlis tra- 
tiitus. Quintil, 1. I* - • - , 
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free and bold. The feme difference was obvious again 
at their tables, and in their common expences. Tibe¬ 
rius was fimple and frugal: Caius, in comparifon 
with other Romans, was fober and temperate; but 
with his brother, he feemed to give in to the new tafte 
for pomp and magnificence. 

Their manners were no lefs different in all other re- 
fpefts. Tiberius was mild, moderate, and polite-, 
Caius rough, violent, paffionate, abandoning himfelf 
in his harangues to exceffive gufts of anger, which he 
could not keep in, and to terms and tones of voice, 
that fuited fuch emotions. To * remedy this incon¬ 
venience, whenever he fpoke in publick, he had a 
fervant behind him with a pipe, who when he perceiv¬ 
ed by the tone of Caius’s voice, that he grew over- 
vehement, and abandoned himfelf to his fire, he 
founded a foft note upon his inftrument, which 
brought back the orator to a lefs vehement pronun¬ 
ciation. On the contrary, when his utterance grew 
weak and languid, the fame mufician touched an 
higher and more lively note, which, to ufe the ex- 
preffion, awakened and re-animated him. f It was 
a very extraordinary thing that Caius, in a publick 
aflembly, in the midft of the turbulent aflions, that 
fpread terror amongft the Patricians, and in which he 
had every thing to fear for himfelf, fhould hear the 
fervant, that founded the pipe, and raife or lower his 
voice, according to the note given him. 

Tiberius was nine years older than his brother. 
Hence it was, that there was a confiderable fpace of 
time between their entrance into publick affairs. And 
this, as Plutarch obferves, contributed moft to the 
ruin of all their undertakings and defigns; becaufe 

* C. Gracchus—quoties apud populura concionatus eft, feiTum poft 
(e'muficas artis peritum habuit, qui occulte eburnca ftftula pronuncia- 
tioiiis ejus modos formabat, aut nimis remiflps excitando, aut plus 
jufto concitatos revocando: quia igfnm calor Sc impetus a6lionis atten- 
turn hujufee tempexamenti s:ftimatorem efte non patiebatur. Val, 
Max. viii lo. Vide Cic. de Orat. hi. 225. 

f HcEC ei cura inter turbidiflimas adtiones, vel teiTcnti optimates, 
yel timenti, fait. Quin Til I S. 
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they did not flourifli together, and could not unite 
their power, which would have become very great, 
and perhaps irrefiftible in efFedt. 

Tiberius, almoft as foon as he alTumed the robe of 
manhood, acquired* fo much reputation andefteerti, 
that he was thought worthy of being elefted into the 
college of Augurs, much more upon account qf his 
virtue than on that of his high birth. And Ap. Clau¬ 
dius, who had been Conful and Cenfor, and was 
aftually Prince of the Senate, to unite him to hiS 
family, of which he was very defirous, gave him his 
daughter in marriage. He ferved in Africa under 
Scipio, who had married his filler: and, as he lived 
with him, he had a nearer opportunity of ftudyihg 
that great model, fo capable of exciting his emulation. 
He took the advantage of it, and gave proofs of his 
valour and good condudl. He had the glory of being 
the firft that mounted the wall of Carthage. His 
good nature, and engaging manners, acquired the 
love of the troops, and when he quitted the army, he 
was highly regretted by every body. 

When he was Quteftor, he had Spain for his pro¬ 
vince; and the unfortunate Mancinus for his General, 
whofe difgrace gave Tiberius occafion to augment his 
reputation, in Ihewing not only his activity and under- 
ftanding in publick affairs, but a refpedl which would 
not fuffer him ever to forget what he owed his Conful, 
whilll Mancinus himfelf, under the load of his mis¬ 
fortunes, almoft forgot who he was. We have feen 
what confidence the Numantines repofed in him, and 
in what manner he concluded a treaty with them, 
which,faved the Roman army: a fatal event to Ti¬ 
berius, which, as we lhall fee, proved the caufe and 
origin of all his misfortunes. 

This treaty was received and interpreted differently 
at Rome, according to diverfity of interefts. ' The rela¬ 
tions and friends of thofe, who had ferved in this war, 
when Tiberius returned to Rome, aflembled in crowds 
about him, crying out, that they were obliged to him 
alone for the lives of twenty thoufahd citizens; and 
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imputing all that was lhameful in the treaty to the 
General. On another fide, thofe who confidered the 
peace he had made as fhameful and unworthy of the 
Romans, (and thefe were the perfons of the greateft 
power and authority in the Senate) were on this occa- 
fion for following the example of their anceftors, who 
in a like cafe, fent back to the Samnites not only 
the Generals, but all thpfe who had any fhare in the 
treaty of Caudium, Quasftors, Tribunes and other 
officers; thereby making all the odium of violated 
oaths and breach of faith fall upon their heads. 
The fame did not take place on this occafion. The 
People decreed, that only the Conful Mancinus fliould 
be delivered up to the Numantines, and exempted all 
the reft from punilhment in favour of Tiberius. 

Proud of this kind of viftory over the Senate, and 
angry, that their body had declared againft him, * he 
renounced the party of the Old and Great, to whom 
his father had always adhered, and gave himfelf up 
entirely to the People, ftudying to pleafe them by 
every means, in order to weaken and ruin the credit 
of thofe, whom he confidered as his enemies. For 
this purpofe. he conceived a method, which, far from 
having any thing odious in it, feemed only the effeft 
of his zeal for juftice and the publick good, and might 
really have been fo to a certain degree. 

- On the firft occafion I had to fpeak of the Agrarian 
laws, I faid, that it had been a cuftom with the Ro¬ 
mans from the earlieft times, when they had con¬ 
quered a neighbouring people, to confifcate part of 
their lands, and annex them to the territory of the 
Commonwealth. Some of thefe lands were fold: 
others were diftributed amongft the poor citizens, who 
were fent thither in colonies: and fome were let for 

* Ti. Graccho invidia Numantini foederis, cui feriendo, quseftor C. 
Mancini Cos. cum effet, interfuerat 8 c m eo foedere improbando Sena- 
tus feveritas dolori & timori fuit: iftaque res ilium fortem & claruni 
virum a gravitate patrum defcifcere coegit* De Harufp. refp. 43. 

Ad quern [Tribunatum] ex invidia foederis Numantini bonis iratus ' 
. ‘AcceiTerat. Brut. 103. 
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the life of the piiblick. By this regulation the Com^ 
monwealth provided for the fubfiftence and multipli¬ 
cation of her citizens. But in procefs of time the 
Great and Rich poflefled themfelves of almoft all thefe' 
lands, that were originally the State’s, either by pur- 
chafe, or by having fuch adjudged to them, on ac¬ 
count of paying a greater quit-rent, on which fmall 
ones had been laid; or laftly by violence. Several 
regulations had been made to put a ftop to thefe ufur- 
pations. The Tribunes Sextius and Licinius had 
paired a law, by which it was prohibited to poflefs more 
than five hundred acres of land. But avarice, induf- 
trious to invent new methods for eluding the force of 
laws, had always broke thro’ thefe feeble barriers. 
The Rich at firll caufed thefe lands to be cultivated 
by the people of the country, who were free : but as 
thefe free fanners were often obliged in time of 
war, to carry arms, and to fufpend the cultivation of 
land; inftead of natives of the country they employed 
flaves, w'ho did them much more fervice, and from 
thence their number increafed infinitely: but that of 
the fubjeds of the Commonwealth diminilhed in pro¬ 
portion ; and it is eafy to conceive what a misfortune 
this was to the State. 

Tiberius had been an eye-witnefs of this, and was 
• fenfibly concerned, when in crofling Tufcany on his 
way to Numantia, he fawthe lands lie defart, and 
found no other hulbandmen, herdfmen, and Ihepherds 
on them, but (laves from foreign countries, who were" 
exempt by their condition from fervingin war. • 


A. R. «t9- P. MUCIUS SCjEVQLA. 

Ant. C. . 7 CaLPURNIUS PiSO FrUGI. 

J33. ^ . . .i 

When Tiberius was eleded Tribune of the People, 
he undertook to reform this diforder, and to reinftate 
the poor citizens in the pofleflion of the lands, of 
which they had been deprived, by reviving the law 
Licinia, of which I have juft fpoke above. Cornelia 
his mother, who perpetually reproached her two fons 
with pairing their lives in- obfcurity, -and not diftin-- 
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giiifliing themfelves by any fignalaftions, and “ that the a. r, 619. 
Romans called her Scipio’s mother-in-law, and not the Ant. CJs 
mother of the Gracchi,” ftrohgly urged him to propofe 
that law. But what ftill more determined him to do fo, 
was the People, who by written papers affixed to por¬ 
ticos, walls, and tombs, exhorted him every day to 
take upon him their defence againft the mercilefs 
Rich. He however did not think proper to refolve 
upon it without taking counfel. He communicated 
his defign to fome perfons, who were confidered as 
the principal citizens of Rome for reputation and vir- 
tue. Of this number were Craffus, who was afterwards 
Pontifex Maximus, the lawyer Mucius Sc$vola then 
Gonful, and Appius Claudius, father-in-law of Ti¬ 
berius. 

One would think, fays Plutarch, that a milder and 
more humane law was never propofed againft fo great ■ 
an injuftice, and fo enormous an ufurpation. For in- 
ftead of expelling with ffiame thofe greedy poffeflbrs 
of others eftates from the lands they held, contrary to 
the lav/s, and fentencing them to make reftitution of 
all the gains they had unjuftly made from them, it only 
ordained, that they fhould quit them after having re¬ 
ceived from the publick the price of the lands they 
pofleffed, and that the citizens, whofe circumftances 
required relief, fhould enter upon them in their ftead. 

It appeared to the People, that the Rich ought to be App. Civ, 
perfectly fatisfied, that no penalty was laid upon them 
for the paft ; and that no more was required of them, 
than to fuffer tliofe they deprived of their eftates to re¬ 
enter upon them. But the Rich v/ere far from think¬ 
ing in the fame manner. They reprefented that thefe 
lands were eftates, which had been in their families 
from immemorial time; that they had built upon 
them, had planted them, and that the tombs of tlieir 
forefathers were upon them; that they were fortunes 
divided arnongft brothers, or that the portions of 
wives were laid out in purchafing them; that they had 
been given to children in marriage : or laftly, that 
money had been borrowed upon thefe lands, -which 
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were mortgaged for the payment of their debts,' ^ 
Thefe were undoubtedly great difficulties, and give ‘ 
room to think, it was with reafon, that Ltelius, who- 
in his Tribuneffiip had the fame idea of this matter as 
Tiberius, dropt it, and by that circumfpedion acquired 
the furname of The Wife,, which has done him fo much, 
honour with^ pofterity. The Rich in confequence 
were juftly alarmed, rofe up againft the law, and even 
went fo far as to attack the perfon of the Legillator; 
endeavouring to perfuade the people, that Tiberius 
propofed this new partition of lands only to excite 
great troubles in the Commonwealth, and to induce 
commotions and confufion. 

They got nothing by all their outcries and com¬ 
plaints. Tiberius bore them down irrefiftibly; and 
as he maintained a caufe, that feemed entirely juft and 
honeft, with an eloquence capable of carrying an un-, 
juft and dilhoneft one, he made himfelf terrible to his 
opponents, when in an aflembly of the whole People 
round the tribunal of harangues, he came to urge thc;t, 
moft fpecious and popular reafons in favour of the' 3 ' 
Poor, which could not fail of being applauded in^an * 
audience fo much interefted in approving them. “ The 
“ wild beafts, faid he, that roam in the mountains i 
“ and forefts of Italy, have each their hole and den to ■ 
“ retire to; but thefe brave Romans, who fight and 
“ expofe their lives for the defence of Italy, enjoy 
“ only the light and air of the heavens, of which they 
“ cannot be divefted, and poifefs neither houfe nor 
“ cottage to fhelter them from the injuries of the 
w'eather. Without homes, without retreat, they 
“ wander about in the very heart of their country with 
“ their wives and children like miferable exiles. Their 
“ Generals in battles exhort them to fight for the tombs 
“ of their fathers and their houfiiold gods: and yet 
“ amongft all this great multitude of Romans, there is 
not one, who has either a paternal altar or tomb of 
“ his anceftors. They go to war, and die only to fup- 
“ port the luxury, and to increafe the riches of others; 
‘‘ and yet feme do not blulh to call them the lords 
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« and matters of the univerfe, when in reality they have^ 

not a fihgle inch of land in their poffeffion,” 

To thefe words, which he pronounced with a kind 
of enthufiafm, that Ihewed * they came from his heart, 
and that he was fenfibly touched with the misfortunes 
of the People, there was not a fmgle perfon of his 
adverfaries, that dared to make the leaft reply. The 
inconveniences attending the ruin of the fortunes of 
the belt families of Rome and Italy, might undoubtedly 
have affedled minds capable of reafon and reflexion. 
But a multitude, allured by the hope of commodious 
and agreeable fettlements, and prejudiced by fuch ar¬ 
guments, as we havejuftfeen the eloquent Tribune 
enforce, were abfolutely deaf to the ttrongeft reafons, 
thiatcould have been urged to the contrary. Accord¬ 
ingly the Rich renounced the thoughts of anfwering 
Tiberius, and applied to M. Oftavius, one of his 
eollegues, a young man, grave in his manners, full 
of moderation and prudence, and befides a particular 
friend of Tiberius. Odtavius in confequence, out of 
confideration for him, at firtt refufed to oppofe his 
decree. But, as mott of the great perfons of Rome 
preflfed and conjured him to fecond them, at length, 
in a manner carried away by their importunity, he rofe 
up againtt Tiberius, and oppofed his law. Now the 
oppofition of a fmgle Tribune put a flop to every 
thing, and as long as it fubfitted nothing farther could 
be done. 

Tiberius, exafperated by this obftacle, withdrew 
this law, in which, as we have obferved, he had kept 
within the bounds of moderation, and propofed ano¬ 
ther of greater feverity againtt the Rich, and therefore 
more agreeable to the People. It decreed, « That 
all thofe who poflefled more lands than the ancient 
laws allowed, Ihould quit them immediately,” with¬ 
out mentioning any allowance or fatisfaftion. 

Warm difputes pafled every day in the tribunal be¬ 
tween him and Oftavius. But though both fpoke 
with the utmoft vehemence, neither faid any thing in¬ 
jurious of the other, nor did they fuffer the leaft word 

* Scias fentire eum quae dicit. Quintil, 
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A.R. 619. to efcape them in their anger, that could be taxed 
■ with indecency: fuch force has a good education to 
keep the mind of man within the bounds of wifdom 
and moderation! 

. Tiberius apprehending, that Odjtavius might be 
actuated by private views of intereft, becaufe he was 
poiTeffed himfelf of a confiderable number of the lands 
dependent on the Commonwealth, in order to induce 
him to renounce his oppofition, offered to indemnify 
him out of his own fortune, though himfelf was none 
of the richeft. Oftavius did not accept this offer, 
Tiberius then, to fliake the conftancy of his adver- ' 
faries, paffed a decree, by which he prohibited all 
magiftrates to exercife their fundlions, till the people 
fbpuld have deliberated upon the laws. He even fhut 
the gates of Saturn’s temple, where the publick trea-. 
fure was kept, and fealed up the locks, that the Quas- 
, • ftors or Treafurers might take nothing out, nor bring 
nothing into it*,i and laid great fines upon fuch of the 
Pr^tors, as fhould refufe to obey this decree. ' In>' 
confequence, all the magiftrates without exception,' 
not to incur that penalty, abandoned their miniftra- 
tion, and fufpended their functions. What an enor-'j 
mous power was this in a Republican State, which in'* 
the hands of a young man of thirty, can thus with a 
few words interdict all other magiftrates ! •. 

In the mean time, the day fixed for the affembly ar¬ 
rived. But when Tiberius was for fending the people 
to give their fuffrages, the Rich had carried off the 
urns which held the ballots for voting. This circum- 
•ftance ^pccafioned a great cpnfufion, that mighthave 
had very fatal confequences. Manlius and Fulvius, 
perfons of Confular, dignity, threw themfelves at thei 
feet of Tiberius, conjured him to prevent the dreadful>, 
inconveniences, into which he was hurrying, and pre-v 
vailed upon him to go and confult with the Senates 
He repaired to it immediately. But feeing that au-> 
guft body determined nothing,*on account of the 
Rich, who had moft credit,and authority in it, he 
formed a refolutipn, that was generally difapproved. 
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by all perfons of worth, which was to depofe Odtavius 
from his office of Tribune, defpairing of ever being 
able to pafs his law by any other means. 

However, before he proceeded to that extremity, 
he tried gentle methods. He defired Odtavius, in 
the prefence of the whole affembly, and ufed the moft 
affefting terms he could conceive, fqueezing his 
hands, and conjuring him to depart from his oppo- 
fition, and to afford the People this grace, who de¬ 
manded nothing but their right, and in obtaining it, 
would receive but a flight reward for the many pains, 
fatigues, and dangers, they had fuftained for the Com¬ 
monwealth. Oftavius perfifted ftifly in his refufal; 
upon which ^Tiberius manifefted his defign. “ Wc 
“ are,” faid he, “ two collegues perpetually and dia- 
metrically oppofite to each other, upon an affair of 
“ the greateft importance. I fee but one means of 
“ terminating the difpute j which is, that one of us be 
deprived of his office. I fubmitmyfelf to this firft. 

“ Oftavius may bring what relates to me into delibera- 
‘‘ tion. For my part, if the People decree it, I will in- 
“ ftantly defccnd a private perfon from the tribunal.” 
Oftavius being far from acceptirig fuch a propofal; 

Well then,” refumed Tiberius, “ to-morrow I will 
“ propofe the depofing of Oftavius to the people. The 
“ people lhall decide, whether a Tribune, who obfti- 
“ nately oppofes their interefts, ought to continue in- 
“ veiled with a charge, that he received only for their 
protedlion.”' 

The next day, the People being aflembled, Tibe¬ 
rius mounted the tribunal, and again endeavoured, 
by the moll gentle perfuafions, to bring over Oftavius. 

But finding him llill inflexible, he propofed the decree 
for depriving him of his office, and fent the People 
to give their fuffrages. Thirty-five Tribes were pre- 
fent. Seventeen had already given their voices againll 
Odlavius, and only one was wanting to form the ma¬ 
jority for depofing the Tribune, when Tiberius order¬ 
ing them to Ilop, began again to intreat him, embra¬ 
ced him before the whole People, and fpared no kind 
ofcarelTesj imploring and conjuring him not to ex- 
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/i. R. 619, pole himfelf to fuch an affront, as to be divefted of 
Ant. c, his charge by the People, and not to draw upon him, 
the reproach of having been the author of fo rigorous, 
a proceeding. 

Oftavius could not hear thefe inftances without be¬ 
ing moved and foftened. He Ihed fome tears, and 
kept ftlence during a confiderable time, as if deliberar 
ting upon the choice he Ihould make. But at length 
having call his eyes upon the Rich, and thofe who 
poflefled lands, who were around him in great num-, 
bers, he feemed to be afhamed of breaking the pro- 
mife he had made them ; and turning towards Tibe^ 
rius, he declared with arefolute tone, “ That he might 
ad as he thought fit.” 

Accordingly, the decree for depofing him being 
pafled, Tiberius ordered one of his freedmen to pull 
him down from the tribunal •, for he employed his 
freedmen as officers. This circumftance ftill added 
to the indignity Odavius fuffered. The People how¬ 
ever, far from being moved with it, already prepared 
to fall upon him, when the Rich ran in to his aid^ 
and oppofed the fury of the multitude. Odavius 
efcaped with great difficulty; but one of the moft 
faithful of his flaves, who kfept continually before 
him to defend him, and ward off the blows, had both 
his eyes beat out. Tiberius hearing the tumult, and 
being informed of what hadjufl: happened, was ex¬ 
tremely forry for it, and made all poffible hafte to pre¬ 
vent the confequences. ' 

All that Tiberius had done hitherto, had at leaft the 
appearance of juftice. But by an unexampled pro¬ 
ceeding, to depofe a magiftrate, whofe perfon was fa- 
cred and inviolable, only for ufing a right annexed to 
his office, was an ad, that inftantly gave every body 
difgutt. It is evident, that Tiberius thereby entirely 
enervated the authority of the Tribunelhip, and de¬ 
prived the Commonwealth, of a refource infinitely 
ufeful in times of trouble and divifion. For, as * 

* Qipd enim eft tarn defperatum Collegium, in quo nemo e decern 
iana mente fit? De Leg. ili, 24. 
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Cicero obferves, could it often happen, thatthewhole A.R. 615. 
college of Tribunes Ihould be fo much corrupted and 
delperate, that notone in ten of them fhould think with 
feafon, and be well inclined? Now the oppofition of 
but one of them fufficed to fruftrate the malignity of 
the other nine. This right of oppofition was there¬ 
fore the refuge of the Commonwealth ; and Tiberius, 
in annihilating it, gave the State a mortal wound. 

But this was not all ; for he hurt himfelf extremely. 

He gave his enemies an handle: he cooled the affec¬ 
tion and zeal even of his own party, who had the 
higheft refpedl and veneration for the Power of the 
Tribunefhip, and could not without grief fee it im¬ 
paired and degraded. * Accordingly, this violent 
proceeding of Tiberius was deemed the principal 
eaufe of his deftruftion. We lhall foon fee what he 
will fay in his own juftification. But fafts, as well as 
reafon and juftice, declare againft him. 

After the depofing of Oftavius, no farther obftacle,, 
that could prevent the palling of the law, remained. 

It was received, the diftribution of the lands decreed, 
and three Commiffioners, or Triumviri, appointed to 
make enquiry and diftribute them. Thefe were Tibe¬ 
rius himfelf, his father-in-law Appius Claudius, and 
his brother Caius, then very little more than twenty 
years of age, and a£tually ferving under Scipio at the 
fiege of Numantia. The People believed it incum¬ 
bent upon them to choofe none but perfons, upon 
whom they could entirely rely, for the execution of a 
law, in which they were fo much interefted. 

All this paired quietly enough; nobody daring to 
oppofe Tiberius further. The eleftion alfo of a Tri¬ 
bune to fucceed Oftavius was at his difcretion. He 
did not take a perfon of note, but one of his clients, 
called Mucins, whom his recommendation ferved in- 
ftead Of merit. 

* ilium aliud perculit, nifi quod potellatem intercodendi Col* 
legse^abrogavit? Cic. ibid. 
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9 ’ The Nobility, notwithftanding, who retained th<5 
warmeft refentment againft him, and dreaded the in- 
creafe of his power, did him all imaginable affronts in 
the Senate. Upon his demanding to be fupplied with 
a tent at the publick expence, as was the cuftom, in 
order to his ufing it for incamping, whilft he was 
employed in this diftribution, they refufed it him, 
though it always had been granted even to perfons, 
who were fent to execute much fmaller commiffions. 

They went farther, and ordered him for his expen- 
ces only nine oboli a day, that is a denarius and an . 
half, about eight-pence fterling. This ill treatment • . 
was promoted by -f P. Nafica, who publickly declar¬ 
ed himfelf his enemy. He pofleffed many of the pub- 
lick lands, and was extremely mortified with being 
forced to give them up. 

All thefe difficulties only exafperated the People 
more and more. He was told that his defenders had 
every thing to fear from the violence and hatred of the 
Rich. Tiberius, on the occafion of the fudden death 
of one of his party, who was fufpedted to have been 
poifoned, either feigned to be, or affually was, in 
fear for his life. He put on mourning, and carrying 
his children to the Forum, he recommended them to 
the People, and conjured them to preferve thofe young 
unfortunates and their mother, as defpairing of being 
able to fave his own life, and expelling nothing but 
death. It is eafy to conceive, how much fuch a fight 
was capable of moving the multitude. 

About this time. Attains Philometor, the laft King 
of Pergamus, being dead, his will was brought to 
Rome, by which he had appointed the Roman People 
his heirs. Affoon as it had been read, Tiberius took 
hold of the occafion and propofed a law, importing, 

“ That all the ready money arifing from that 
Prince’s eftates, ffiould be diftributed amongft the . 
poor citizens, in order that they might have where- 

f He had been Conful in 6 under which yeaf w'e have Ipoken 
9f him* 
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with to furnilh their'new poflefllons, and to provide a. r. 619. 
themfelves with the tools neceflary in agriculture.” 

He added, “ That as to the cities and territories that 
formed the dominions of Attains, it was not the 
right of the Senate, but of the People, to decree in 
relpeft to them.” 

Thus Tiberius fpared the Senate in nothing, attack¬ 
ing the authority of their whole body, after having 
, lhaken the fortunes of almoft all the members that 
compofed it. In confequence he was expofed to a 
thoufand inveftives and reproaches from the Great, 
and thofe in their intereft. But the rudeft attack 
he had to fupport, was from one Annius, a man by 
no means comparable to him, either by birth, talents, 
or manners; but one, who in altercations was Angu¬ 
larly happy in perplexing his adverfaries with captious 
queftions, or keen and witty repartees. This Annius 
had the boldnefs to call upon Tiberius to confefs, that 
he had violated a magiftrate, whofe perfon was facred. 

The incenfed Tribune immediately fummoned an af- 
fembly of the People, brought Annius before it, and 
prepared to accufe him. But the latter perceiving how 
much overmatched he was, had recourfe to what con- 
ftituted his ftrength. He afked Tiberius’s permilTion ■ 
to put one queft’on to him. Tiberius confented, and 
the whole Peopl^ kept filence. Annius then faid thefe- 
few words: “You are for taking revenge of me. 

“ Suppofe I implore the aid of one of your Collegnes; 

“ If he takes me under his prote£lion, and in confe.- 
“ quence you are enraged, will you deprive him of 
“ the Tribunefliip ?” Tiberius, on this queftion, Jwas 
fo much difconcerted, that though of all mankind he- 
-was'the mofl capable of fpeaking without preparation, . 
and the boldeft and moft determinate of haranguers, . 
he remained mute, did notanfwera Angle word,' and 
difmifled the aAembly direftly. . ' 

He fully perceived, that of all he had done- in his 
office, nothing had drawn more odium upon him 
than the depoAng of Odavius, and that the People 
themfelves were ffiocked at it. Upon this fubjed he ' 

made 
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A. R. 615,. tisade a long fpeech, of which Plutarch repeats fomc 
Ant.c. to Ihew the great force of his eloquence, and 

his addrefs in reprefenting things in favourable colours. 
It were to be wifhed, that we had thefe fragments in 
Latin. 

He fays, “ That the perfon of the Tribune was 
“ only facred and inviolable, becaufe he was the man 
“ of the people, and facred by condition for their 
“ prote£lion and defence.” “ But, added he, if the 
“ Tribune departing from his deftination, does the 
“ People injury, inftead of protecting them •, if he 
* weakens their power, and prevents them from 
“ giving their fuffrages ; in fuch cafe he deprives him- 
“ ielf of the rights and privileges, that have been 
“ granted him, becaufe he does not do the things, 
“ for which alone they were conferred upon him. For 
“ otherwife, it. would follow, that we Ihould fuffer a 
“ Tribune to deftroy the Capitol, and burn our arfe- 
“ nals; in that cafe he v/ould be a Tribune, a bad 
“ one indeed, but however ftill a Tribune. Where- 
“ as, when he deftroys and fubverts the authority and 
“ power of the People, he is no longer a Tribune. 

“ Is it not ftrange, that a Tribune fliould have a right, 
“ when he thinks fit, to drag a Conful to prifon, and 
that the People Ihould not have that of divefting a 
“ Tribune of his office, when he makes no ufe of it, 
“ but againft thofe who gave it him-? For the People 
equally chufe both Conful and Tribune. 

“ Regal power, befides including in itfelf all the au- 
thority and power of the other magiftrates, that are 
“ delegated from it, was alfo confecrated to the gods 
“ by the moft facred ceremonies, and the moft auguft 
“ faerifices. Rome however did not fail to expel Tar- 
“ quin on account of his injuftice. The guilt of a 
“ fingle man was the caufe that that power, the moft 
“ ancient of this empire, and which had given birth 
“ :to Rome, was utterly aboliftied. 

“ What is there more facred and venerable in Rome 
“ than the virgins, who continually watch the facred 
fire ? -But, if one of them .happens to commit a 

“ crime. 
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crime, flie is buried alive without mercy For, inA.R.6i^. 
“ finning againft the gods, they no longer retain that 
“ inviolable charaderi which they folely have on the 
“ account of the gods. In like manner, whenaTri- 
“ bune tranfgreflTes againft the People, it is no longer 
“ juft that he lliould retain a charader, which he has 
“ folely received for the fake of the People : for he 
“ himlelf deftroys the power, to which he owes his 
“ whole force and authority. In confequence, if he 
“ was juftly elefted Tribune, when the majority of the 
“ Tribes gave him their fuffrages, with how much 1 

“ more reafon and juftice is he deprived of his office, 

“ when all the Tribes have unanimoufly given their 
“ votes for depofing him ? 

“ There are no things fo facred and inviolable, as 
“ thofc^ which have been confecrated to the gods. 

“ However, none ever prevented the People from 
“ ufing them, from changing their place, and tranf- 
“ porting them whither they thought fit. It is there- 
“ fore allowable for them to do with the Tribunefhip 
“ what they do with the moft facred things, and to 
“ transfer it to whom they pleafe. 

“ And laftly, a certain proof, that this office is not 
“ inviolable, abfolutely fpeaking, nor removeable, is, 

“ that thofe on whom it has been conferred, have laid 
“ it down of themfelves, and have defired to - be dif- 
“ charged from it.” 

With thefe fpecious reafons Tiberius endeavoured 
to cover his violence : weak pretexts, like two-edged 
weapons, tending to reduce every thing to the law of 
the ftrongeft; as that of the two Tribunes, who 
Ihould have moft credit and power, would never want 
plaufible infinuations, that his adverfary attacks the 
rights of the people. 

The time for electing nev/ Tribunes approaching, 
both fides fpared no pains in canvaffing; the one, that 
fuch might be chofen as favoured the Rich; the other, 
to continue Tiberius in office. The latter even in¬ 
tended to have his brother Caius appointed his col- 
legue, and his father-in-lav/ Appius declared Conful; 

. VoL. VI. I believing 
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A.'R. 619. believing thefe the foie means for fucceeding in his 
^fiterprizes. He therefore endeavoured to conciliate 
Plat, the favour of the People more than ever by new laws, 
and retrenching by all methods the authority of the 
Senate, rather out of a fpirit of contention and ven¬ 
geance, than through any regard for juftice and good 
government. He propofed a law for abridging the 
time of ferving in the fieldfor eftablifhing a right 
to appeal to the People from the fentences of all the 
different tribunals to introduce amongft the-judges, 
who were then all of the number of the Senators, an 
Yell ii 2 number of the Knights, -and even to give all the 

’ ftates of Italy the freedom of Rome. 

Plut. Whilft this paffed, the day for the eledtion of the 
Tribunes arrived. Tiberius, and his whole party, fee¬ 
ing that they were not the ftrongeft, becaufe many of 
the People, employed in country works, were abfent, 
began firft to fly out, and pick quarrels with the other 
Tribunes, to gain time ; reproaching them, that for 
their private interefts they betrayed thofe of the Peo¬ 
ple •, and at length Tiberius adjourned the affembly 
to the next day. He then came into the Forum with 
a mourning robe, with the utmoft dejection in his 
face, and with tears conjured the People to take him 
under their protedlion, faying, that he was afraid his 
enemies would attack him with force, and affaflinate 
him in the night. By this difeourfe, he moved the 
People fo much, that many of them polled themfelves 
before his doors during the v/hole night. 

The next day he went at day-break to the Capitol. 
On his arrival every thing feemed much in his favour; 
alfoon as he came in view, the People raifed a great 
cry of joy to exprefs their affedlion ; and when he 
afeended the tribunal, he was received with great 
honours, and care was taken,' that none fliould ap¬ 
proach him, who were not known. I omit feveral 
bad omens, with which hiftorians do not fail to ac¬ 
company extraordinary events, and with which they 
obferve Tiberius was fo much difmayed, as almofl to 
confider, whether he -fhould return back, and re¬ 
nounce 
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nounce his enterprize. But C. Blofius of Cnnifp, 
who was his great confident, encouraged him, repre- 
fenting to him in the ftrongefl terms, how fhameful it 
would be for him to give way in that manner to 
his enemies, and to fruftrate the expeftation of the 
public. 

At the fame time the People were alTembled in the 
Capitol; the Senate had alfo met in a neighbouring 
temple: but there was neither order nor tranquillity 
in either of thefe aflemblies. Nothing was heard but 
noife, fury, and tumult. 

Mucius, the Tribune, who had been fubftituted to 
Oflavius, having began to call upon the Tribes to 
give their fufifages, found it impoflible to proceed to- 
bufinefs, fo extreme were the noife and uproar. In 
this diforder, Fulvius Flaccus, one of the Senators, 
got upon an higher place, in order to be feen by the 
whole afifembly; but not being able to be heard in 
effed of the noife, he made a fign with his hand, to 
fignify, that he had fomething in particular to fay to 
Tiberius. The latter immediately ordered the People 
to open and make way for him j when Fulvius, who 
had approached with great difficulty, informed him, 
that the Senate being aflembled, the Nobility and 
Rich had ufed their utmoft endeavours to bring over 
the Conful Scsvola to their party, and not being able 
to effefl it, they had refolved to kill him themfelves ; 
and in order to that had drawn together a great num¬ 
ber of their friends and Haves all armed. 

Upon this information, thofe who were about Tibe¬ 
rius thought of preparing for his defence. They 
girded their robes clofe, and breaking the ftaves ufed 
by the officers for clearing the way before the magi- 
ftrates, they took pieces of them to ufe for want of 
other arms. 

At the fame inftant Tiberius, who could not make 
himfelf heard at a diftance on account of the great 
noife which continued, lifted up his hand to his head, 
to fignify by that action to the multitude the danger 
that threatened him, and that defigns were formed 
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againft his life. * His enemies, to give that innoceitt 
gefture a black and infamous conftruclion, cried our, 
that he publicly demanded a crown. Pompeius 
had before made way for that calumny, by giving out, 
that the perfon, who brought the Will of Attains to 
Rome, had delivered the royal purple and diadem to 
Tiberius, and that the Tribune had received thofe 
ornaments of the fovereignty, as being foon to reign 
himfelf in Rome. 

The fallity of this accufation was evident: but of 
what will not people make ufe to deftroy an enemy ? 
Scipio Nafica, who had put himfelf at the head of 
Tiberius’s moft violent adverfaries, fnatched the oc- 
cafion of the pfefent moment, and called upon the 
Conful Scasvola to aid his country, and deftroy the 
tyrant. The Conful, who was a prudent and mo¬ 
derate man, replied, “ That he would never fet the 
example of violent meafures, nor deprive a citizen of 
life without his being tried in the forms : but that, 
if the People, at- the perfuafion of Tiberius, proceed¬ 
ed to deliberate upnn any thing contrary to the laws, 
he Ihould have no regard to this.” Nafica^ upon 
that, rifing up in- a paffioiT, cried out, As the Con- 
“ ful, through a fcrupulous exadtnefs to- the forma- 
“ lities of the law, expofes the’ Commonwealth and 

the laws themfelves to certain deftru<ftion,. though I 
“ am but a private perfon, I will put myfelf at the 
“ head of you.” At the fame time he wrapped his 
left arm in part of his robe, and lifting up his right, 
faid, “ Follow me all you, who have any regard for 
“ the prefervation of the Commonwealth.” The whole 
Senate arofe, and followed Nafica, who went direflly 
to the Capitol. « 

Few dared to oppofe the paffage of a troop- con> 
pofed of all the- moft illuftrious perfons of the city. 
Thofe who followed the Senators had brought large 
ftaves and levers •, and themfelves laid hold of the legs 

* Cum plebem ad dcfenfionem falutis fiijr, m3nu caput tangens 
hortaretur, pntbuit fpeciem regnum fibi Sc diaderna polcentis. 
Flor. iii* 

and 
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snd pieces of the benches broke by the people inA. R. 615 
their flight, and opened their way to Tiberius, ftrik- 
ing and knocking down -all before them without 
reipedt to perfons. All fled, and many were killed. 

As Tiberius himfelf was flying, fomebody catched 
hold of him by the robe to flop him, when he left it 
in their hands, and continued his flight in his tunic. 

But happening to fall down as he ran, the moment he 
got up, P. Satureius, one of his Collegues, gave him 
firft a great blow on the head with the foot of a 
bench and a fecond was given by L. Rubrius, ano¬ 
ther Tribune, who boafted of it as of an adtion much 
for his honour. Tiberius v/as but thirty years of age, 
when he was killed. More than three hundred perfons 
were knocked on the head with ftaves and ftones, and 
not one flain with the fword. 

This is the firfi; fedition, as I have obferved before, 
fince the expulfion of the Kings from Rome, in which 
the blood of the citizens was Ihed. We have feen, in 
the beft times of the Commonwealth, very warm and 
violent contefts between the Senate and People: but 
either through the condefcenfion of the Senate, or the 
refped!; of the People for that auguft body, every 
thing terminated quietly and by meafures of reconci¬ 
liation. Perhaps it had not beea difficult in the pre- 
fent occafion for the Senators to have imitated the 
wife moderation of their anceftors,and to have brought 
over Tiberius by fair means : or if it had even been ne- 
celTary to ufe force, things need not have been carried 
to fuch critel extremities. That Tribune had not 
above three thoufand men with him, a:nd none of them 
armed with any thing but flicks. 

The Great had certainly right on their fide. ■ .The 
enterprize of Tiberius was culpable in itfelf. It never 
was allowable to deprive the adtual polTellbrs and the 
rnoft illuftrious of one half of a ftate of their fortunes, 
to transfer them to the other. And though there 
might have been feme injuflice originally in the thing, 
it was in a manner obliterated by long pofTeffion ; and 
it is not without reafon, that Prefeription has been 

1 ? termed 
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A. R. 619. termed the patron of mankind. Befides, could it be 
Ant. c. gxpe£led, that all the moft powerful citizens would 
acquiefce in being deprived of their whole eftates ? 
Tiberius’s law therefore atmed one part of the city 
againft the other and confequently can only be con- 
fidered as pernicious. 

Thefe refleftions are * Cicero’s, who oppofes the 
conduft of the Gracchi, and fuch reformers, with 
that of Aratus, the founder of the Achaian league. 
Sicyon his country had been under fubjedtion to ty¬ 
rants during fifty years. Aratus having abolifhe 4 
their power, and brought back fix hundred exiles 
with him, was exceedingly embarraffed, becaufe on 
one fide juflice feemed to require, that thofe exiles 
fhould be reinftated in their fortunes, and on the 
other it fcarce feemed equitable to deprive poflefibrs, 

• who had been fo during fifteen years. (How much 
more regard would He have had to poflTeffors of feve- 
ral ages ?) But what did Aratus ? He obtained a con- 
fiderable fum of money from Ptolomy Philadelphus, 
with which he conciliated all interefts. “ O great 
man, cries Cicero f, and worthy of being born a 
Roman! It is thus citizens fliould be dealt with. 
The policy and wifdom of a true ftatefman fhould 
not be to divide the interefts of a people, but to 
unite them entirely by common and falutary ties of 
equity.” 

Thefe principles, to which it is impoflible to objed:, 
are a fentence of condemnation againft Tiberius. 
The caufe of the Great and Rich was confequently 


* Qpl Rgranam rem tentans, ut polTeiTores fuis fedibus pellantur-— 
n labefa(S^:ant fundamenta reipublicse : concordiam primum, quse efle 
non poteft, quum aliis adimuntar, aliis condonantur pecunise ; deinde 
sequitatem, quae tollitur omnis, fi habere fuum cuique non licet. Id 
enim eft proprium civitatis atque urbis, ut fit libera. Sc non follicita 
fuae rei cuique cuftodia.—Quam habet aequitatem ut agrum multis 
annis aut etiam feculis ante pofleflum, qui nullum habuit, habeat, 
qui autem habuit aniittat. D.e Offic. ii. 78, 79. 

f O virum magnum, digniimque qui in noftra republica natus 
efTet! Sic par eft agere cum civibus—eaque hiimana ratio Sc fapientia 
boni civis, commoda civium non divellere, atque omnes sequitate 
eadem continere. De Oflic. ii. n. 83. 
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the beft. But they difhonoured it by cruelty, 
fet a pernicious example, which was ftill more fo in ,33. ’ 
its confequences. 

It is evident, that paflion and fury had a great 
Ihare in their proceeding. For the murder of Tibe¬ 
rius, and his blood fo inhumanly Ihed, was not capa¬ 
ble of fatiating their animofity. They exercifed a 
cruelty on his body that rifeseven to barbarity. Not- 
withftanding the warmeft intreaties of his brother 
Caius, they would not permit him to take it away, 
to render the lafl: lionours during the night, and threw 
it into the Tiber with the reft of the dead. Thus pe- 
rifhed in the flower of life one of the moft ftiining 
perfons Rome had ever produced, who might have 
become the ornament of his country, if he had ufed 
more prudence in the application of his great talents. 

P. PoPILIUS LjENAS. 

P. Rupilius. 

The Confuls were ordered by the Senate to profe- 
cute the accomplices of Tiberius. But Rupilius, to 
whom the province of Sicily had fallen by lot; where 
we have feen him terminate the war againft the Slaves / 
fuccefsfully, foon left the care of affairs at Rome to 
his Collegue, who executed his commifiion with great 
feverity, or rather cruelty. Many of the unfortu¬ 
nate Tribune’s friends were baniflied without any 
forms of trial, and many put to death ; Diophanes, 
the rhetorician, was of the number of the latter. 
Plutarch adds, that one C. Billius, or Villius, was 
Ihut up in a tub with vipers and ferpents; a kind 
of punifhment entirely new, and which feems almoft 
improbable •, unlefs it was defigned to imply, that 
he was treated as guilty of parricide againft his 
country. 

Before Rupilius fet out for Sicily, Lselius, who 
was affociated with the Confuls in the commifiion, 
relates in Cicero, that Blofius, who had a great fhareoe Amic. 
in the feditious enterprizes of Tiberius, came to im- 37> 
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plore his affiftance, and earneftly begged that he 
would pardon him. He did not deny, that he had 
fupported the Tribune to the utmofc of his power; 
and pleaded for his foie excufe, that his efteem and 
^.trachment for Tiberiqs ■ were fo great, that lie con¬ 
ceived himfelf obliged to aft in every thing as he 
thought fit. “ But,” faid Lslius, “ if he had otr 
“ dered you to fet the Capitol on fire, would you 
“ have done it “ Oh,”- replied Blofius, “ he’ was 
“ not capable of giving me fuch an order.” But, 
faid L?elius, ftill infilling upon the fame queftion, 
“ Suppofe he had commanded it ?” “ I flioqld have 
obeyed him,” faid the other, “ A wicked and cri- 
“ minal aflent!” criesLtelius; who takes occafion front 
hence to lay down this excellent principle, * “ '|’hat 
we ought never to aflc our friends to do what is bad, 
nor do fuch things ourfelves, when allied by them : 
for friendfhip never can be admitted as an excufe or 
reafon for committing any crime whatfoever, and ftill 
iefs for afling againft one’s country.” Accordingly 
Lselius obferves in the fame paffage, that the friends 
of Tiberius, and Tubero among the reft, aban¬ 
doned him, when tliey appreliended, that he was 
forming defigns againft the State. Fie clearly affirms, 
that he endeavoured to make himfelf King, or rather 
had aflually reigned during feme months. Thefe 
terms are very ftrong ; but undoubtedly mean no 
more, than the exorbitant power Tiberius alTumed in 
the Commonwealth, and not the formal defign of 
taking upon him the name of King, with the diadem 
and feepter. Laelius was too judicious to adopt po¬ 
pular rumours fq void of probability, 

J 


* Kfcc igkur prima Isx in amicitia fanciatur, ut neque rogemus 
res turpes, riec taciamus rdgati. T^urpis enim excufatio eft, & mi- 
jiime accipienda, ciim in ceteris peccatis, turn ft quis contra remp. fe 
amici causa fecifle fateatur/ De Amicit. 40. 

Ti. quidem Gracchum remp. vexantem, aQ^Tuberone aequalibuf- 
que amicis dereli6i:um videbamus, 37. 

Ti. Gracchusregnum occupare conatus eft: vel regnavit is quidem 
paucGs menfes, 40. 
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However, the Senate perceiving that it v/as necef-A. R. 620. 
lary to give the People ibme fatisfaftion, confented, 
that the law for the diftribution of lands Ihould be 
put in execution ; and that a Commiflioner, or Tri¬ 
umvir, fliould be appointed to fupply the place of 
Tiberius, The choice fell upon P. Craffus, whofe 
daughter Licina was married to Caius. 

This conduct of the Senate however did not ap- 
pjeafe the People, and it was evident, that they only 
waited an occafion to revenge the death of Tiberius. 

Many publickly threatened to profecute Scipio Nafica 
juridically •, and as foon as he appeared, crowds ga¬ 
thered about him, calling him impious, wretch, ty¬ 
rant, villain, who had polluted the moll venerable 
and moft au'guft temple of Rome with the blood of a - 
facred and inviolable magiftrate. The Senate, alarmed, 
for a man fo dear to them, faw themfelves obliged, in 
order to remove him from danger to a place of fafety, 
to make him quit Italy, though he was then in the 
higheft office of the priefthood, being Pontifex Max- 
i.mos. Accordingly he was fent to Afia with a feem- 
ing commiffion, that concealed a real banifhment. 

The troubles excited in that country by Ariftonicus, 
after the death of Attains Philometor the laft King of 
Pergamus, fupplied the Senate with a plaufible pre¬ 
text for fending him thither. He did not live long 
there. His grief, on account of leading a wandring 
life out of his country, occafioned his death very foon 
after his arrival at Pergamus. * Ltelius could not 
think of the fad fate of fo illuftrious a perfon, without 
being fo much moved as to Hied tears. Cicero men¬ 
tions him every v/herc with praife. In his pleading for 
Milo, -f he compares him to Ahala, who killed Sp, 

Mtelius j and fays, that both of them, by deftroying 
pernicious citizens, had filled the world with their 

* Quid in P. Naficam eifecerint, fine lachrymis non queo dicere. 

De Amicit. 41. 

t Sp. Marlium—Ti. Gracchum—quorum interfedlores implerunt 
prbem terrarum fui noxninis gloria. Pro Mil, 72, 

glory. 
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glory. In another * place he extols his valour, wif- 
dom, and greatnefs of foul and affirms, that the 
beft citizens confidered him as the deliverer of the 
Commonwealth. But who does not difcern in thefe 
exceffive praifes, given to the author of fo criminal 
a violence, the fpirit of party, that injures every 
thing, and never fuffers men to keep within juft 
bounds ? Nafica had reafon to oppofe Tiberius; but 
his having inhumanly maffacred him, is fo far from 
meriting praife, that it is really inexcufable. 

P. Licinius Crassus. 

Lf. Valerius Flaccus. 

The firft of thefe two Confuls is the perfon who 
had lately been created Triumvir for the diftribution 
of the lands in the room of Tiberius. He was fent 
into Afia againft Ariftonicus, and periffied there, as 
has been related. 

Caius Gracchus, at the time immediately after his 
brother’s death, whether through fear of his enemies, 
or to turn the hatred of the publick upon them by 
affedling to fear them, thought proper not to appear 
in the affiemblies, and to live quietly in private. But 
this retirement was of no long continuance, and this 
very year he came into the Forum to fupport Carbo, 
who laboured to reanimate Tiberius’s party. 

C. Papirius Carbo, then Tribune of the People, 
was one of the moft eloquent orators of his times, and 
often employed his talent in deploring the death of 
Tiberius. He propofed two laws, both contrary to 
the defires and power of the Great. The firft intro¬ 
duced ■ the method of fcrutiny in deliberations upon 
new laws. I have fpoke of it above. The fecond 
met with great difficulties, though fupported by 
Caius, and was at laft rejefted. Ltelius, and efpeci- 


* Pater tuns (Cicero fpeaks of Fiifius Calenus) homo feverus Sc 
prudens, primas omnium civium P. Naficie, qui Ti. Gracchum inters 
fecit, dare folebat. Ejus enim virtute, confilio, magnitudiiie animi 
liberatam rempubiicam arbitrabatur. Phil, viii, 13, 
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ally Scipio Africanus, lately returned fromNumantia, A.R.gat. 
ftrongly oppofed it. On this occafion Scipio had very 
warm contefts with the Tribune, and even loft the 
favour of the People, who had been extremely at¬ 
tached to him before. The affair happened as fol¬ 
lows. 

Carbo continually harped upon the murder of Ti- Val. Max. 
berius, and in a difpute with Scipio, aflted him, what^*' 
his thoughts were upon that head ? He was in hopes 
of drawing from him an anfwer favourable to his 
views, fays Valerius Maximus, becaufe Scipio was 
the brother-in-law of the Gracchi, having married 
their After ; or, perhaps, being well apprized of what 
he would anfwer, his defign w'as to make him odious 
to the multitude. However that were, Scipio was 
much above both thofe confiderations. Whilft he was 
before Numantia, he had declared himfelf publickly 
on this fubjedt. For on being told the news of Ti¬ 
berius’s death, he repeated with a loud voice a verfe 
of Homer’s, the fenfe of which is; * “ Perifh like 
“ him v/ho imitate his deeds.” On the prefent oc¬ 
cafion, he perfifted in his firft opinion, and faid, that 
he believed Tiberius had well deferved the death he 
had fuffered. The people were exafperated by this 
anfwer : and Scipio v/as interrupted by cries of indig¬ 
nation and murmurs, which he had never experienced 
before. But that great man, with the authority which 
fuperior merit gives, and only can give, filenced them 
with a tone of command : and as the noife was un^ 
doubtedly raifed by numbers of the loweftof the rabble, 
probably mingled with ftrangers and flaves, ft “ Si- 
“ lence, yoli there,” faid he, “ to v/hom Italy is 
“ but the mother-in-law, not the mother.” That 
haughty tone, and thofe ftrong terms, excited new 
cries amongft the multitude. But Scipio, far from 
giving way to them, perfifted more warmly than be¬ 
fore in his reproaches. “ Do J not imagine,” faid 


he; 


• lif iy 0Ti( rduvrst yi Odyfl". I. 47. 

+ Taceant quibus Italia novercaeft. 

if Non eilicietis ut folutos verear quos alllgatos adduxu 
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A.R. 621. he, “ that I can fear thofe whom I brought hither in 
“ chains, though they are now unbound.” This lall 
expreflion had its effeft, and made the whole aflembly 
filent. But from that inftant Scipio began to decline 
in the favour of the people, and continued to do fo 
to his death. 

C. Claudius Pulcher, 



M. Perpenna. 


This year the ceremony of cloftng the Luftrum was 
performed. The Roman citizens were found by the 
Cenfus to amount to three hundred and thirteen thou- 
land eight hundred and twenty-three. 

The Cenfors were Metellus Macedonicus, and 
Pompeius, both Plebeians. Both the Cenfors 
were originally chofen out of the Patricians. C. Mar- 
cius Rutilus was the firlt Plebeian who pofl'effed this 
office ; and during two hundred and twenty years, it 
had been the cuftom to alTociate a Patrician and a Ple¬ 
beian in the Cenforlhip. This year for the firfl: time 
both Cenfors were elefted out of the order of the 
People. 

■ Metellus, during his Cenforlhip, made a fpeech to 
the People, to exhort the citizens to m.arry. Celiba¬ 
cy, which is fo honourable and worthy of praife with 
part of the Chrillian World, was amongfb the. Pa¬ 
gans only an occafion of abandoning themfelves to de¬ 
bauchery with more licentioufnefs, and to fpare them¬ 
felves the cares that attend the education of children, 
a matter .of fo great importance to the Common¬ 
wealth. This abufe had already began to be intro¬ 
duced at Rome ; fuch a progrefs had corruption of 
manners made there in a Ihort time. ' Aulus Gellius 
Aul. Cell, has preferved two fragments of the difcourfe of Me- 
tellus upon this fubjedt. The one includes a very 
fine refledion, as follows. 

It appears, that in the preceding part of it not 
come down to us, Metellus laments the corruption of 
manners, and endeavours to make the people appre¬ 
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hend in confequence that they would draw down the A. R. 62*. 
wrath of the gods upon them. And to make them 
fenfible that it was in vain for them to rely upon the 
divine goodnefs, * “ The immortal gods,” faid he, 

“ are not obliged to will us more good than our fa- 
“ thers. But fathers difinherit incorrigible children. 

“ What then can we expecS: from the immortal gods, 

“ if we do not put an end to our diforders ? Thofe 
“ only have a right to promife themfelves the divine 
“ favour, who do not hurt themfelves by their vices.” 

He concludes with this principle fo grateful to human 
pride ; “ For the gods ought to rcv/ard, but not give 
“ virtue.” 

The other fragment is no compliment to the la¬ 
dies. I repeat it merely as an hiltorian, without ap¬ 
proving the fatire it contains, f “ If human fociety,” 
fays the fevere Cenfor, “ could Aibhft without women, 

“ we fliould all fpare ourfelves the troubles and 
“ inconveniences they occafion. But becaufe nature 
“ has ordained, that we can neither live with them 
“ commodioufly enough, nor by any means without 
“ them, it is better to determine in favour of the 
“ propagation of our fpecies, than merely to confult 
“ our convenience, in gratifying a fhort and fleeting 
“ appetite.” 

Who would believe, that a man of Metellus’s rank, 
and actually Cenfor, fhould be in danger of lofing 
his life at noon-day, and that by the punifhment in- 
flifted upon the greateft of criminals ? This odious 
excefs was a new fruit of Tribunitian violence. Me- 
tellus had excluded C. Atinius Tribune of the Peo¬ 
ple from the Senate. The latter, adluated by a fran- 

* Dii Immortales—non plus velie debent nobis, qiiam parentes. 

At parentes, fi pergunt liberi errare, bonis exheredant. Q^id ergo 
nos a diis immortalibus diutius exfpeftamus, nid mails rationibus 
finem facimus ? His demum deos propitios efle jequum eft, qui fibi ad- 
verfarii non funt. Dii immortales virtutem approbare, non adhibere 
debent. 

t Si fine uxore poflemus, Quirites, efte, omnes ea nioleftia carere- 
mus. Sed qnoniam ita natura tradidit ut nec cum illislatis commode, 
nec fine illis ullo modo vivi pofTit j faluti perpetuae potius, quain » 

brevi voluptati conlulendum. \ 

tick 
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A.R.622. tick defire of reven2:e, havina: obferved the Cenfor, 

■ on his return at noon, n'om the field of Mars, in the 
heat of the day, when the Fonun and Capitol were 
entirely empty, he ordered him to be feized, in order 
to his being carried to, and thrown down the Tar- 
peian rock. The fons of Metellus, (he had four, all 
principal perfons of the Senate) being informed of 
their father’s danger, flew to his aid. But what 
could they do againfl; a magiftrate, whofe perfon was 
facred and inviolable ? The Cenfor was forced to 
make the Tribune’s officers drag him, to gain time 
by that refiftance. This caufed him to be treated fo 
roughly, that the blood came out of his ears. But 
at length a Tribune was found, who took him under 
his proteftion, and faved him from his Collegue’s 
fury. * “ Does this refleft any praife upon the man¬ 
ners of thefe times,” fays Pliny, who has preferved an 
account of this fad; “ or is it not rather new matter 
of indignation, that in the midft of fo many Metelli, 
the criminal infolence of Atinius fhould have paflfed 
with entire impunity ?” 

A. R. 613. C. Sempronius Toditanus. 

Ant. C, 

125. M. Aquilius. 

The tliree commiffioners nominated for the diftri- 
bution of lands, C. Gracchus, C. Carbo, and M. 
Fulvius Flaccus, the two latter of which had fucceeded 
Ap. Claudius and P. Craflfus, began to excite great 
troubles at Rome; The enquiry to be made by them 
was the mofl: difficult, moft complicated, and per¬ 
plexing, that could pofllbly be imagined. The va¬ 
rious changes, which had been made in the lands in 
queftion, by removing of bounds j by marriages, 
that had transferred them from one family to another 3 
by fales, either real or pretended, and covered by a 
long and peaceable pofleffion ; thofe things would not 

* Quod fupereft, nefcio morumne glorise, an Indignatlonis dolori 
accedat, inter tot Metelios tarn fceleratam C. Atinii audaciara I'emper 
fuifle inultam. PLiN. vii. 44., 
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admit diftinguifliing which of fuch lands belonged to A.R.623. 
the publick, and which to particulars j and which 
were polTefled under legal titles, or in confequence of 
unjuft, though ancient, ufurpations. Thefe difficul¬ 
ties, become unfurmountable through length of time, 
had always, as we have, already obferved, made the 
wifeft and moft worthy perfons of the Commonwealth 
condemn new diftributions of lands, which would 
have occafioned a ftrange and inevitable reverfe in the 
affairs of moft families, even though the moft intelli¬ 
gent and impartial perfons had been appointed to 
make them. What then was to be expedled from 
Commiffioners elefted for this enquiry, who adbed only 
from paffion, enmity, ' or intereft ? 

Accordingly, from all the countries of Italy, allies Appian, 
and citizens, frightened and in defpair through thefe 
enquiries, came in crowds to Rome, to reprefent the ' 
exceeding danger and misfortunes that threatened 
them to the Senate.- They addreffed themfelves prin¬ 
cipally to Scipio Africanus, under whom moft of 
them had long ferved, as to the perfon whom they 
conceived to have moft credit in the State, and to 
be the moft zealous for the public, good. This is 
what is fo particularly repeated in Scipio’s dream. 

* “ At your return froln Numantia,” fays the firft 
Scipio Africanus to the fecond, of whom we are 
fpeaking, “ you will find the Commonwealth in ter- 
“ rible confufion, occafioned by my grandfon [Tibe- 
“ rius Gracchus.] It is now, my dear Africanus, 

“ you muft ufe your great capacity, prudence, and 
“ courage, for the defence of your country. The 
“ Senate, all good men, the allies, the Latines, v/ill 
“ caft their eyes on you alone. You will be confi- 
‘‘ dered as the foie fupport of the State. In a word, 

* 

* Cum eris ciirrii Capitolium mve 61 us 5 offendes remp. perturbatam 
coufiliis nepotis mei. Hk tu, Africane, oftendas oportebit patriae 
lumen animi, ingenii, coj'ifiliique tui—In te unum atque tuura no¬ 
men fe tbta convertet ci vitas. Te Senatus, te onines boni, te focii, 
te Latini intuebuntur. Tu eris unus in quo nitatur civitatis falus, 

Ac, ne multa, Diflator remp. conftituas oportet, li impias propin- 
quorum manus efFugeris. Somn, Scip. in fragm, Cicer, 
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if you can preferve yourfelf from the impious hand -5 
of your neareft relations, inverted with the fupreme 
authority of Dictator, you murt re-ertablifh good 
order in the Commonwedth.” 

This was his full dertgn. He could not refufe him- 
felf to the complaints of fo many perfons of worth, 
and fpoke ftrongly in their favour in the Senate,' 
without condemning the law of Tiberius direftly and 
in itfelf, to avoid irritating the People, but content¬ 
ing himfelf with fetting in their full light, all the dif¬ 
ficulties that v/ould attend the execution of that law. 
He confined himfelf to demanding, that the conterts, 
which Ihould arife on this fubjeft, fliould not be left 
to the decifion of the three Commiffioners, who were 
too much fufpetSted by the parties concerned. The 
Senate came into this opinion, and gave the cogni¬ 
zance of all controverted matters relating to the di- 
ftribution of lands, to the Conful Sempronius. But 
this remedy remained without elFe< 5 t; becaufe the 
Conful, who from the firft perceived the difficulty of 
the commiffion, or rather the impoffibility of bring¬ 
ing it to a good irtue, fet out for Illyricum, which 
was his province. 

The People feeing that their hopes were portponed, 
and that an affair, in which they were lb much in- 
tererted, began to cool, broke out with violence 
_againft Scipio, reproaching him, that notwithrtand- 
ing all the favours with which they had loaded him, - 
having chofen him twice Conful without ftanding for 
that office, he abandoned their interefts. The three 
Commiffioners took advantage of thefe difpofitions of 
the People, and fpread a report, that preparations 
were making to annul the law by force, and by the 
method of arms. Cains went fo far as to fay, fpeak- 
ing of Scipio in the aflembly, “ that it was necelfary 
“ to rid themfelves of the tyrant.” “ The enemies 
“ of their country,” replied that great man, “ have 
“ reafon to wirti my death; for they well know, 
“ that Rome cannot fall whilft Sc/pio lives 3 nor Sci- 
“ pio live, if Rome ffiould fall.” The day before 

' his 
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his death he was again attacked by Fiilvius, the moft 
infolent of the Triumviri, who inveighed againfthim 
in the affembly of the People with the utmoft rancour. 
Scipio, uneafy from the defigns which he knew were 
forming againft his life, could not forbear complain¬ 
ing of them, and faying, “ that he was very ill re¬ 
warded for his fervices by wicked and ungrateful citi¬ 
zens.” The zeal of the good increafed for him in 
proportion with the hatred of the bad ; and this may 
be faid to have been the moft glorious day of his life^ 
On quitting the aflembly, the Senators^ the Allies, 
and the Latines, conduced him in a body, and in a 
kind of triumph, to his houfe. They did not know, 
that thefe were a kind of funeral honours, which they 
paid him by anticipation. He was found dead the 
next day in his bed. He was fifty-fix years of 
age. How great was the grief of all good men at 
Rome ! What * groans did they not vent, when they 
faw, that the enemies of Scipio could not wait the 
natural term of his life, and by the moft horrid of 
crimes had haftened the death of a citizen, whom they 
ought to have wifned immortal! 

It is not to be doubted, but this black deed was 
perpetrated by the faction of the Gracchi; and it is 
hard to believe, that Caius had not ah hand in it, as 
all who were moft nearly attached to him were vio¬ 
lently fufpefted of it. Plutarch fays fo exprefsly of 
Fulvius : Pompey confidered Carbo as undoubtedly, 
the author of it. Sempronia, the filter of the Grac¬ 
chi, and wife of Scipio, is charged by the epitome 
of Livy and OrofUs and Appian aflbeiates their 
mother Cornelia with her. From the teftimonies of 
thefe different authors it fefults, that Semproniaj who 
did not love her hufband, and was not beloved by 
him, becaufe fhe was ugly and barren, having eafily 
given into the inftances of Cornelia and the Trium¬ 
viri, either gave Scipio poifon, or caufed affaffins to 

* Quls turn non gemuit ? Qiiis non arflt dolore ? Quern inimorta- 
i^m, fi fieri poflet> omnes efTe cuperent, hujus ne neceliariam quideru 
exfpeftatam efTe mortem 1 Cic. 
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enter the houfe in the night, who ftrangled him. Pa¬ 
terculus adds, that tparks were found on his neck, of 
the violence that had been done to him : and the un- 
ufual precaution taken in carrying him to his tomb 
with his head covered over, feems to argue that the 
eyes of the curious were apprehended. What much 
augmented fufpicions, and occafioned the complaints 
of all good men, was, that no enquiry was made 
concerning the death of fo great a perfon ; and Plu¬ 
tarch does not leave us in ignorance in refpedt to fo 
furprraing an omiffion. “ This was, fays he, be- 
eaufe the people were afraid, that if the affair were 
traced to the bottom, Caius might be found cri¬ 
minal.” 

Behold to what horrors ambition is capable of car¬ 
rying mankind ! Caius was born with a very fine ge-r 
nius, and the moft happy difpofition to, virtue. The 
boundlefs defire of .aggrandizing himfelf at any price 
whatfoever, leads him on to fliare in the moft detefta- 
ble aflaflination in all its circumftances, that ever was 
committed, to the murder of an ally, relation, the 
principal citizen of Rome, and the greateft of mankind. 

An honour, cuftomary to illuftrious perfons, was 
however not paid to Scipio. No publick funeral was 
made for him, that is, decreed by the public autho¬ 
rity, and at the expence of the State. But the lively 
and fincere afflidtion of the moft diftinguifiied citizens 
of all orders, that attended his body to its. interment, 
fupplied its place. Metellus Macedonicus, who 
had always oppofed Scipio, however fent his fons to 
pay him the laft duties. “ Go, fons,” faid he to them, 

you will never fee the obfequies of a greater man,. 
“ mor of a better citizen.” Fabius Maximus, 
his nephew, made his funeral oration, of which Ci¬ 
cero has preferved us a very memorable ftroke. * ** He 
thanked the gods, that Scipio wag born at Rome.” 
“ For,” added he, “ there was an inevitable necef- 

Gratias egit diis immartalibus, quod ille vir in liac republica 
potiffimum natus effet. NecelTe enim fuilTe^ ibi elTe terrarum impef 
jfium, ubiille eliet. Pro Mur.'7j» 
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fity, that the empire of the world Ihould follov/A. r. 623, 
“ the .fate of that great man, and be the State’s of 
“ which he fhould have been a citizen.” 

The fame Fabius, on giving a feaft to the Peo- die. pro 
pie according to cuftom, in honour of Scipio Africa- 
nus, defired Tubero, the nephew of Scipio, tOvai.Max, 
take care of a table. Tubero carried his averfeneis to vii. 5. 
luxury into the ancient fimplicity, and even to the 
love of poverty. That zeal, fo laudable in other re- 
fpefts, was ill-timed here. As if he had been to pay 
honour to the death of a cynic philofopher, and not 
of the great Scipio, he contented himfelf with the 
moft: Ample and coarfe beds for the table, which he 
covered with goat-fleins : and inftead of filver plate* 
he caufed the provilions to be ferved in eartheil 
dilhes. * People were fo much difgufted with that 
indecency, that fome time after, when he flood for the 
Prstorfhip, notwithflanding his perfonal merit and il- 
luflrious birth, his goat-fldns drew upon him the difl 
grace of a refufal. Cicero makes a judicious reflec¬ 
tion on this head. “ The Roman People, fays he, 
hate luxury in private perfons, but love magnifi¬ 
cence in what relates to the publick. They do 
not approve exceflive expences in feafls j but hate 
what is indecently fordid and penurious. They are 
for diflinguifliing times and occafions.” 

Scipio Africanus was rich, but infinitely remote 
from a tafle for the expence and pomp which ufually 
attend riches. It is obferved of him, that he never xxxiii. it. 
made purchafes, fold, or built. At his death all 
the filver-plate he had, amounted only to thirty-two 
pounds, and the gold to only two pounds and an half j 
an evident proof, that thofe who have perfonal merit, 
arid are great of themfelves, can fupport the dignity* 

*■ Itaque homo integerrimus, civis optiraus, cum efTet L. Panll / 
nepos, P. Africani fororis filius, his hoedinis pelliculis preetura de- 
jeftus eft. _ Odit populus Romanus privatam luxuriam, pabiicam 
magnificentiam diligit. Non amat profufas epulas, fordes Sc inhu- 
manitatem multo minus. Diftinguit rationem ofticiorum ac tempo* 
rum. Cic. 
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A,R.6zj.of the higheft honours and offices, without the glare 
of pomp and magnificence. 

He was, as we have faid before, the fon of the fa^' 

, mous P, jEmilius, who co'nquered Perfeus, laft King 
' of Macedonia. He was adopted by the fon of the 
firfl; Scipio Africanus, and called P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus Aimilianus, uniting, according to the cuf- 
tom of adoption, the names of both families. He 
* fuftained,” and even increafcd their glory, by all the 
great qualities that could adorn the gown and the 
fword. During the whole courfe of his life, fays an 
hiftoriart, his aftions, difcourfe, and fentiments, had 
in them but what was highly laudable. 

And indeed he may be confidered as the moft ac- 
complifiied hero Rome ever produced. In war, as a 
Soldier and Genefal,- he equally diftinguiffied himfelf 
in fubalterh employments and the command of ar¬ 
mies. With intrepid valour, and exalted greatnefs in 
his views, he united a conftancy in fupporting good 
difcipline, that contributed more to his viftories, than 
even the force of arms. He knew both hov/ to make 
war, and to conquer without coming to blows. His 
grandfather, , the firft Africanus, gained more battles^ 
But without entering here into a comparifon above 
my capacity, it is certain, that his taking the cities 
of Carthage and Numantia are great and admirable 
exploits. 

In the management of civil affairs our Scipio 
Ihewed himfelf no lefs an hero. Full of the love of 
his country,- and always firmly attached to publick 
good, he made all other confiderations give place to 
that one object. In that point he gave proofs of his 
fuperior capacity, conftancy, greatnefs of foul, and 
contempt of the greateft dangers; and laftly, met 
with death from it, which had fpared him in the 
hazards of war. ^ 

* V, Scipio -^milianus, vir avitis P. Africani paternifque t. Pauli 
Virtutibus fimillimus, omnibus belli ac togae dotibus, ingeniique ac 
ftudiorum emiiientilTimTis feculi fui : qui nihil in vita nifi laudandum 
aut fecit, aut dixit, aut fenfit. Vell, Patekc. 1 . 12. 
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What fhall I fay of his domeftick and private con-A.R. 6*3. 
dud ? What generolity, elevation of fentiments, and 
fimplicity, united with the greateft fortune and ge¬ 
nius k He was liberal and beneficent, a good fon, a 
good relation, a good friend ; mild and good-natured 
without weaknefs, and firm without aufterity. 

A circumftance that had efcaped us, comes in herecic. ii. ia 
opportunely enough. When he fet out for Africa,Verr. 28, 
a man, who had long been attached to him, and paid 
him his court very afllduoufly, afked him for the poll 
of * commander of the pioneers in his army: this 
was a gainful employment amongft the Romans ; and 
as Scipio refufed it him, he was very much out of hu¬ 
mour. -f “ Don’t wonder,” faid Scipio, with ad¬ 
mirable fenfe and calmnefs, “ that you are denied 
“ by me the employment you defire. J have long 
“ prefled one to accept it, who, I believe, will have 
“ my reputation at heart, and cannot yet prevail 
“ upon him to take it.” He knew, as Cicero ob- 
ferves, that perfons in high Rations are accountable 
for the condufl of thofe they employ about them i 
and confequently, if they are nice in point of reputa¬ 
tion, they ought to defire friends of merit to accept 
offices of truft, and not beftow them as favours. 

Scipio loved letters : and with a foul naturally he- 
roick, he cultivated the gifts of nature by the Rudy 
of polite knowledge. As his genius was no lefs folid 
than bright, he loR none of the fruits of application: 
he was lefs intent on acquiring the agreeable than the 
ufeful; lefs the merely ornamental, than what tends 
to improve the heart, the manners. Perceiving well 
how much he owed to letters, he was conRantly at¬ 
tached to them ; and after having devoted himfelf ar- 


♦ Prsefe^lus Fabnim. 

f “ Noli,” inquit, mirari, fi tu a me hoc non impetras. Ego 
jampridem ab eo, cui meam exiftimationem caram fore arbitror, 
** peto ut mecum praefe^tus profifilcatur, & adliuc impetrare nonpof- 
** fum.” Etenim revera multo magis eit petendum ab hominibus, ll 
falvi & honefti efle volumus, ut cant nobifcum in provinciam, quaiA 
hoc illis in beneficii loco deferendum. Cic. 
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jft.R,623. dently to them in his youth, he always perfifted in his 
commerce with them, even when in the higheft oc¬ 
cupations. What I have faid on this fubjeft may be 
feen where I have fpoke of the private life of this 
great man. I fliall add here, that * Xenophon was 
his favourite author. He found in him all he could 
defire : the moft grateful amufements after cares, with 
folid leflbns both as to morals, and even war, of 
which he never loll fight. 

To all thefe ineftimable advantages, which he de¬ 
rived from the ftudy of the polite arts, let us add, 
that he formed himfelf alfo by the fame method for 
the talent of fpeaking, fo necelTary in a Common¬ 
wealth, in which the affairs of the univerfe were de¬ 
cided by the deliberations of the Senate and People, 
I have already obferved, that Cicero fets no lefs va¬ 
lue upon the eloquence of Scipio, than upon that of 
Ttelius: and he charafterizes it by attributes, that 
entirely fuit fo great a man: -f majefly, authority, 
force of thoughts, and elevations of fentiments. It 
Ipoke the auguft chief, who gave the law to the Peo¬ 
ple, and did not receive it from them. 

Scipio united therefore in himfelf alone all the vir- 
• tues that conftitute the Warrior, the Statefman, the 
Citizen, and the Man. But what is entirely fingular, 
hiftory does not mention one fingle blot in fo great a 
life : it praifes him without exception ; and no part 
of his condudt ftands in need of the leaft apology. 

The authority and counfels of Polybius were very 
ufeful to him, as I have faid before, in attaining fo 
high a degree of glory. This is a fine example for 
young perfons of high rank. They would ftill find 
Polybius’s, if they fought them, and might themfelves 
Jiecome Scipio’s. 

** Africanu$ Temper Socraticum Xenophontem in manibus habebat^ 
Tufc, Quseft. ii. 62. 

Qiianta ilia, dii immortales ! fuit gravitas ? (Laelius fays this on 
a fpeech of Scipio’s) quanta in oratione majeftas ? ut facile ducem po- 
|>uli Romani non comitem dicercs. De Amic. n. 9$, 

‘ 7 ’ ^ ^ ■ 
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During the two years that fucceeded the death of 
Scipio Africanus, hiftory is filent concerning the con- 
tefts occafioned by the diftribntion of lands. We 
only know from Plutarch, that Caius kept the No¬ 
bility in continual apprehenfion, by the virtues and ta¬ 
lents that flione out in his perfon. They faw him in¬ 
finitely averie to idlenefs and luxury, neither giving 
into debauch, nor taking pains to acquire riches: 
befides which, he applied himfelf to eloquence, that 
fupplied him with arms to fullain the conflidls of the 
Forum. Every body knows, that at Rome there were 
* only two methods for attaining the principal digni¬ 
ties, the merit of a great General, and that of a good 
Orator. Thefe two talents were conceived almoft 
on a level with each other: the one defended the 
State againft the enemy abroad, and the other fup- 
ported the citizens, and even the Commonwealth, at 
home. 

Caius gave proofs of the progrefs he had made in 
refped): to eloquence, in a caufe which he pleaded for 
one of his friends called Vettius. The people were 
jb tranfported with the pleafure of hearing him, that 
they could not refrain from publickly exprcfllng 
their joy. They thought they faw a fecond Tiberius 
in him, and a new protedtor of the Agrarian laws. 
Accordingly, fays Plutarch, Caius, on this occafion, 
made the other orators appear like children compared 
with hirh. This great fuccefs rendered him ftill more 
fufpedled and formidable to the Nobility ; and from 
thenceforth they agreed, that it w'as neceflary to fpare 
no methods for preventing him fror'' attaining the 
Tribunefliip. 

* Dijfje' flint artes quae pofTunt iocare homines In amplifTimo 
^radu dignitatis: una impcratcris, altera oratoris boni. Ab hoc 
enim pads oniameuta retineiitui*; ab illo belli pericula repelluatur. 
Pro Mur. 30, 
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A.R-6i5. M, ^MILIUS Lepidus. 

L. Aurelius Orestes. 

Caius having been defied Quaeftor, the province 
of Sardinia fell to him by lot, under the Conful 
Oreftes. The Qusftorlhip was the firft Itep in the 
order of dignities. His enemies were extremely 
pleafed to fee him obliged by his office to remove 
from the city and the allemblies of the People; and 
on his fide, he rejoiced no lefs than they, becaule he 
naturally loved war, and had exercifed himfelf no 
lefs in arms than in eloquence. Befides which, dhring 
the office of Tribune, which had been fo fatal to his 
brother; and not finding himfelf capable of refilling 
the People and his friends, who called upon him to 
accept it, he eagerly feized this occafion of abfence, 
■which was becomeTneceflary to him, and much to 
his tafte. 

If we admit this, it mull be allowed that he threw 
himfelf into the affairs of government, rather through 
neceffity than choice. • It is however certain, that 
Cic. de Caius defired it might be thought fo. For as Cicero. 
Djviji. i. i-ePg he himfelf related a dream to every body, 
Plut. that implies a repugnance in him overcome by fatality 
Val. Max. only. He faid, that at the time when he flood for 
*’ the Qu^ftorlhip, his brother Tiberius appeared to him 

in a dream, and told him ; “ Caius, it is in vain to fly : 
‘‘ the fates prepare for you a like delliny to mine.” 

Caius, on amving in Sardinia, gave all manner of 
proof of great merit. H? diftinguifhed himfelf above 
all the other young perfons by his valour againfl: the 
enemy, by his equity and juftice to all under him, 
and by his affedlion and refpedl for his Genera}. But 
as to what regarded temperance, a tafte for fimpli- 
city, fobriety and love of labour, he excelled even 
thole that were of more advanced years than 
himfelf. 

The winter happened this year to be very hard ancl 
pnwholforqe in Sardinia. The General fent to the 

cities 
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cities to demand cloaths for his foldiers. The cities A. R. 6i6, 
at the fame time fent deputies to the Senate, to defire 
to be exempted from this taxation, which exceeded 
their power. The Senate heard their requeft favour- ' 
ably, and ordered the Conful to feek cloathing for 
his troops elfewhere. This order did not a little per¬ 
plex liim ; becaufe he knew no means of furnifliing 
the expence, and relieving the foldiers, whom he faw 
with pain fuficr extremely from the rigour of the 
weather. Cains, who was highly efteemed and be¬ 
loved throughout the whole ifland, went from city to 
city, and by his eloquence prevailed upon them all to 
fend habits, and to aid the Romans in fo prefiing a 
neceflity of their own accord. This example fliews 
of what importance it is to treat a people well, and to 
acquire their affeftion. 

The news of this being carried to Rome, fo great a 
fervire feemed an elTay and prelude to what Caius 
would do to gain the affedtion of the People, and 
very much troubled the Senate. Their jealoufy, .or 
rather ill-will, rofe fo high, that Ambafladors, who 
arrived at Rome about the fame time from King Mi- 
cipfa, having declared to the Senate, that the King 
their mailer, out of confideration for Caius, had fent 
a great quantity of corn to the Roman General in 
Sardinia ; they were highly offended, and made the 
AmbafiTadors retire. 

M. Pl.-vutius HypSjEus. 

M. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Fulvius, the Conful of this year, was one of theApp.de 
three Commiffioners for the execution of the Agra- 
rian law, a turbulent man, who to confole the allies 
for the lofs of the lands taken from them, fupported, 
with the whole authority of the Confullhip, the pro- ' 
jefl fet on foot by Tiberius, as I have faid above, to 
give all the States of Italy the freedom of Rome. 

Happily for the publick tranquility, the people of 
M^flylia [Marfeilles] fent deputies Rome to de¬ 
mand 
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mand aid againfl: the Gauls, their neighbours, who 
infefted them. The care of this war, with which Ful- 
vius voluntarily charged himfelf in hopes of a tri¬ 
umph, delivered the city for fome time from that 
fadtious man.' 

In thefe circumftances, a confpiracy, which had 
been long forming, broke out on a fudden, by the 
revolt of Fregellte, a city of Latium. But it was 
fuppreffed in its birth by the care of the Prastor L. 
Opimius, who befiegcd the city and took it. If this 
confpiracy had not been difcovered in time, it might 
then have occafioned the general defedlion of the 
allies, which afterwards highly endangered the Com¬ 
monwealth. That Praetor, who was a declared ene¬ 
my of the family of the Gracchi, in the account 
which he gav’e the Senate of that confpiracy, threw 
out fome fufpicions of Caius, and reprelented fadts in 
fuch a manner, as to make him feem the principal 
fecret promoter of the enterprize, 

C. Cassius Longinus. 

C. Sextius Calvinus. 

L. Aurelius had now been two years in Sardinia. 
He was however continued in the command in the 
fame province this year, and new troops were fent 
him to relieve thofe who had hitherto done good fer- 
vice under him. The Senate’s principal defign in 
continuing the command to Aurelius in Sardinia, was 
to keep Caius there alfo, in quality of Proquteftor, 
and to prevent him, under that pretext, from appear¬ 
ing at Rome, where his prefence was dreaded, But 
Caius did not give into this fnare, but embarked for 
Rome, where he appeared on a fudden, when he was 
believed to be ftill in Sardinia. , His enemies did not 
fail to make this a crime, and took this occafion for 
rendering him odious, as a bold and daring young 
man, who fet himfelf above the laws. The People 
thcmfclves at firft: condemned fb precipitate a retreat, 
y ■ ^ . and 
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and thought it ftrange for a Quteftor to come home A. R. 
before his General. 

Being obliged to appear before the Cenfors to give 
them an account of his conduft, he defended him- 
felf with abundance of force and modefty. He re- 
prefented to them, ‘‘ That he had ferved twelve years 
in the field, though the laws required only ten. That 
he had continued two entire years with his General , 
acting as Quaeftor, though the law permitted a 
Quteftor to retire after one year of fervicc. - * That 
during the whole time he had not received a fingle 
obolus as a prefent from the allies, and had not fuffered 
them to be at any expence on his account. That if 
it could be faid that any debauched women had en¬ 
tered his houfe, he fubmitted to be confidered as the 
laft and moft contemptible of mortals. He added, 
that he was the only one of this army, who had car¬ 
ried out his purfe full of money, and had brought it 
back empty; whereas all the reft had drank up the 
wine they had carried out in their flaggons, and had 
brought home the fame flaggons full of gold and 
filver.” He pleaded his caufe fo well, that he brought 
over all that were prefent to his fide and his judges 
were convinced, that great injuftice had been done 
him. 

After this affair, many others were fet on foot, and 
feveral ftill heavier articles of accufation were formed 
againft him. For he was accufed of having follicited 
the allies to take arms againft the Romans, and of 
having had a ftiare in the revolt of Fregellse. But 
he defended himfelf fo well againft the heads laid to his 
charge, that he entirely removed all the fufpicions that 
had been propagated againft him. When he had 


* Ita verfatus Aim in provlncia, ut nemo pofllt vere dicere aflem 
aiit eo plus in mimeribus me accepiffe j aut mea opera quemquain 
fumptum fecifle—Si ulla meretrix domum meam introivit—oilinium 
natonim poftremum nequiflimiimque exiftimatote. Itaqiie, rites* 
cum Roma profe^lus fum, zonas, quas plenas argento extali, eas ex 
pfovincia inanes retail. Alii vini amphoras, quas plenas tulerunt, 
jpas argento plisn?,s flomum reportaverunt. Apud Aul. Gell. xv. 12 , 
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purged himfelf of them, he applied himfelf to can- 
vaffing for the Tribunefliip. 

All the Nobility and Rich in general oppofed him 
in this demand, of which they extremely apprehended 
the confequences. But the People v/ere fo highly in 
his intereft, that a kind of inundation of citizens came 
from all parts of Italy to lhare in his eleftion. The 
multitude of them was fo very great, that vafl: num¬ 
bers could not find lodging, and the Field of Mars 
being too little to contain them all, they gave their 
fuffrages with loud voices from the roofs of houfes. 
All the advantage the Nobles acquired from the pains 
they had taken, was the flight mortification they 
gave Caius, in being chofen only fourth, whereas he 
cxpefted to have been nominated firft. But they did 
not get much by that. For he no fooner entered 
upon office, than he became the firft by the fupe- 
riority of his merit to that of all his Collegues. 

Cicero * makes no difficulty to fay, that Caius had 
talents, if he had lived longer, to have equalled his 
father Gracchus, and his grandfather Scipio Africa- 
nus. He extremely regrets, that he chofe rather to 
approve his zeal for his brother’s memory, than piety 
to his country: and he owns, that the State and Let¬ 
ters were equally lofers by his death. As to his elor 
quence, he gives it the higheft praifes. He extols 
his noble di<ftion, folid thoughts, rich abundance, 
and a majeftic gravity and force, that placed him 
rntich'above all the orators that had appeared till 
then at Rome, and which were capable of carrying 
him on to a degree of perfection, that would have left 
him no caufe to fear that he fhould ever have a fur 
perior, 

* Noli putare, Brute, quemquam pleniorem & uberiorem ad di- 
cendum fuiffe—Damnum, illius immature interitu, res Romanas La- 
tinaeque litterae fecerunt. Utinam non tarn fratri pietatem quam par 
triae prseftare voluifTet! Quam ille facile tali ingenio, dlutius n vixiffet, 
yel paternam effet vel avitam gloriam confecutus : Eloquentia quidem 
nefcio an habuiflet parem neminem. Grandis eft verbis, fapiens fen- 
te^tiis, genere toto gravis. Brut, 125, 12^. 

Wh^t 
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* What particularly animated'his eloquence, wasA^R.eiS. 
the force with which his refpeiSt and tendernefs for his 
brother infpired him, the remembrance of his cruel 
death, that was always before his eyes, and affefted 
him with the moft lively affliftion ; and laftly, a vio¬ 
lent defire of avenging it. For whatever was the fub- 
je6t of his difcourle, he always found occafion to de¬ 
plore his brother’s death, and inceflantly recalled that 
idea to the People, which fupplied him with the moft 
pathetic thoughts and expreffions. f “ Whither 
“ lhall I fly,” faid he, “ where fliall I find an afy- 
“ lum ? Shall I go to the Capitol ? But that temple 
“ is ftill w'et with my brother’s blood. Shall I go td 
<c hide mylelf m my own houle ? But there I find a 
“ mother inconfolable, and in defpair.” To fuch 
movino- dilcourfe he added a manner of fpeaking, a 
tone of voice, geftures, and looks, which drew tears 
from the eyes even of his enemies.^ 

Sometimes to the fanguinary violence committed 
upon Tiberius, he oppoled the quite different con- 
dud of the ancient Romans. “ Your anceftors,” 
faid he, “ in former times, declared war againft the 
“ Falifci, to revenge Genucius, Tribune of the Peo- 
“ pie, whom they had infulted only in words i they 
condemned C. Veturius to die, becaule, as one of 
« the Tribunes was going through the Forum, he 
“ had been the only one who refufed to make way 
“ for him to pafs. Whereas thofe men,” pointing to 
the Nobility, “ knocked my brother Tiberius on the 
“ head with ftaves before your eyes j in their fury 
“ they dragged his murthered body through the city, 

« and threw it into the Tiber, to deprive it of fune- 
“ ral honours, ^^ithout any form of juftice, they 
« put all his friends to death that fell into their 


- * c. Gracchum mors fraterna, pietas, dolor, magnitudo anirai, ad 
expetendas domeftici fanguinis pcenas excitavit. Cic. de Harulp. 

f ^6 me mifer conferam ? quo vertam ? In Capitoliumne ? at fra- 
tv\s fanzuine redundat. An domum ? matremne ut mifejam, lamea- 
tantemque videam, & abjeftam ? C» Gracchus apud Cic. 1 . in. de 
Or. n.zi4 . . 
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“ hands. However,” added he, “ it is a cuftom ob- 
“ ferved in all times at Rome, that when a man is 
“ profecuted criminally, if he does not appear early 
“ in the morning, an officer is fent to his door to 
“ fummon him by found of trumpet; and before that 
“ ceremony is performed, the judges never proceed 
“ to pafs fentence. Such was the care and precau- 
“ tion of our anceftors in their trials, when the life 
“ of a citizen was in queftion,” 

TRIBUNESHIP of CAIUS. 

O^CiECILIUS Metellus. 

T; Quintius Flamininus. 

Caius, after having warned the People by fuch dif* 
courfes, propofed two laws, both tending to attack, 
the enemies of Tiberius. The one was, “ That every 
magiflrate depofed by the People fhould be rendered- 
incapable of Handing for any office.” The other 
decreed, “ That the magiftrate, who ffiould have 
baniflied a citizen, without having profecuted him 
according to the forms, ffiould be cited and tried 
before the People.” The firft of thefe laws directly 
regarded Oftavius, whom Tiberius had caufed to be 
depofed; and the other Popilius, who being Conful, 
had baniffied the friends of Tiberius, without having 
very exactly obferved the forms of juftice. Popilius 
did not wait the fentence of the People, and volunta¬ 
rily baniffied himfelf from Italy. He was not long an 
exile. Caius was no fooner killed, than the Tribune 
L. Calpurnius Beftia caufed Popilius to be recalled by 
the fuffrages of the People themfelves. As to what 
concerns the other law, Caius annulled it at the re- 
queft of his mother, who interefted herfelf for Octa¬ 
vius. The People came readily into this: for they 
highly honoured Cornelia, as much out of confidera- 
tion for her two fons, as on account of her father 5 
which evidently appeared fome time after by a ftatue 
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of bronze, which they eredled to her with this in- A. R. 6ia- 
fcription, “ Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi.” 

Thefe two firft laws were only a prelude to many 
others that followed; and Cains omitted nothing, 
that could retrench the authority of the Senate, and 
augment that of the People. 

He renewed his brother’s law for the diftribution 
of lands: and caufed himfelf to be eftablilhed, or 
confirmed, Triumvir for that diftribution, with M. 

Fulvius and C. CralTus. 

He decreed, that the foldlers fliould be fupplfed 
with habits, without any deduction from their pay; 
and that no citizen fhould be inlifted till the age of 
feventeen years compleat. 

He did not forget the multitude that inhabited 
Rome, and decreed, that a certain quantity of corn 
fhould be diftributed monthly to the poor citizens 
upon the foot of fomething lefs than an half-penny of 
our money. * This law gave the People infinite 
pleafure,. who were thereby, provided for, and dif- 
penfed from working. But all perfons of w'orth op- 
pofed it: firft, becauie it exhaufted the publick trea¬ 
sury ; but efpeciaily, becaufe if it be incumbent on 
a wife government to relieve fuch as are really poor, 
and not in a condition to get their living, it is no lefs 
certain, that by indiferiminately taking the inferior 
people from the habit and neceffity of labour, infinite 
harm is done the Commonwealth, which is overbur- 
thened with the multitude of the idle and lazy, who 
give themfelves up to all kinds of diforders and cx- 
celTes. This kind of largefies, therefore, fays Ci-DeOfEc. 
cero, are laudable, when they are moderate, and re- “• 
gulated by real occafions; but exceffive and indefi¬ 
nite, as thefe of Caius were, they muft be deemed 
very pernicious. 


* FrumentnnRm legem C. Gracchus ferebat. Jucunda res plebi 
Komanse : viflus enim luppcditabatur large line labore. Repugna- 
bant bonj, quod & ab induftria plebeiu ad delidiam avocari putabant, 
& «rarivim exhauriri videbant, Cic. pro Sext. loj. 
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The. diftributions of corn decreed by Caius Wetc 
really indefinite. For it appears, that it included the 
rich as well as the poor. The faft, which I am going 
to relate, is a proof of this. L; Pifo, firnamed ^ Fru- 
gi, that is, honeft man, a perfon then of Confular 
dignity, but ftill more venerable for his univerfally 
acknowledged probity, had been one of thole who 
had moft ftrongly oppofed the law of Caius, of which 
we are fpeaking. When this law had overcome all 
obftacles, and began to be put in .execution, Caius, 
feeing him amonglt thofe who came to take the di- 
ftribution, called upon him before the whole People^ 
and reproached him with afting inconfiftently with 
himfelf, in demanding his fliare of corn in con- 
fequence of a law which he had oppofed. “ I would 
“ not willingly confent,” replied Pifo, “ that you 
“ Ihould diftribute my fortune to the citizens. But 

if you were to do it, I fhould come at leaft to alk 
“ my part of it.” To talk thus, was publickly con¬ 
demning tlie law of Caius, as ruining the treafuiy, 
and exhaufting the patrimony of the publick, of 
which Caius however boafted himfelf in all his fpeeches 
the defender and preferver : but his adlions proved 
quite the reverfe. 

He alfo pafifed decrees for fettling colonies, making 
highways, and building publick magazines; and he 
took upon himfelf the diredtion and management of 
thofe important works, without ever finking under 
the weight of care, and without feeming fo much as 
perplexed with fo many and fo great undertakings j 
but on the contrary, executing them all with as 
much readinefs and attention, as if each had been the 

♦ Pifo ille Friigi femper contra legem frumentariam dixerat. Is, 
lege lata, confularis ad frumentum accipiendiim venerat. Animad- 
vertit Gracchus in condone Pifonem ftantem. Qnasrit, audient6 po- 
pulo R. qui fibi conftet, cum ea lege frumentum petat, quam dilTaafe- 
rat; ‘‘ Nolim,’’ inquit, mea bona, Gracelie, tibi viritim dividere 

liceat: fed fj facias partem petam.” Parum-ne declaravit vir gravis 
& fapiens, lege Sempronia patrimonium publicum diflipari ?—C< 
Gracchus cum largitiones maximas fecilTet, Sc effiidilfet jerariura, 
verbis tamen defendebat serarium. Quid verba audiaiti, cum fa6la 
videam. Tufcul. Quaeft, iii. 42* 
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only one he was charged with. The People were ^^ 9 - 
tranfported to fee him always followed by a crowd of ' 
undertakers, workmen, ambafladors, officers, foldiers, 
and men of letters, with whom he ccnvcrfed fami¬ 
liarly with great humanity, always retaining his gra¬ 
vity and dignity in the midft of his obliging and po¬ 
lite behaviour, accommodating himfelf to their feveral 
charafliers, and talking with each in his own way; 
an uncommon talent, but abfolutely neceffary to per- 
fons in high ftations! 

The works which he had moft at heart, and to 
which he applied with the greateft attention, were the 
great highways, in which he confined himfelf prin¬ 
cipally to conveniency, without negleding however 
beauty and ornament. He carried on thefe w'ays in 
right lines acrofs countries, paved them with fine 
hewn ftones wherever there was occafion, or ufcd 
fplinters of ftone and gravel to make the roads fir.m. 

He caufed all bogs and hollows made by the cou.Ts 
of waters to be filled up, or joined them to banks by 
ftrong bridges. Befides this, he divided all thefe 
ways into equal diftances, each of a thoufand paces, 
and caufed^a kind of ftone pillars to be ereded, on 
which the number of thefe miles were cut, beginning 
from Rome. And hence come the words fo common 
in Latin authors, tertio^ quarto ab urbe lapide. On 
both fides he alfo cauled ftones to be placed to affift 
travellers in getting on horfeback: for in his time 
the ufe of ftirrups was unknown. 

The credit of Cains daily augmented amongft the 
People, who gave him the higheft praifes, and de¬ 
clared themfelves ready to add the moft effiential 
marks of their aftedion. Caius took the advantage 
of this good difpofition, to remove from the Con- 
fulfhip Opimius, his mortal enemy, who had for¬ 
merly endeavoured to have him confidered as the au¬ 
thor of the confpiracy at Fregellse, and to fubftitute 
Fannius in his place, from whom he certainly ex- 
peded more fupport than he received. For this 
purpofe he faid one day to the People, in haranguing' 

Vot,. VI. L them. 
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A.R.629. them, that he had one favour to afk of them upon* 
the day of the eledlion of Confuls, which Ihould be, 
if obtained, the fum of all rewards to him, but how¬ 
ever, if denied, he Ihould never complain of it. 
This declaration gave great difquiet; and particularly 
alarmed the Senate. Every-one interpreted the in¬ 
tention of Caius his own way. The day of eledion 
being come, and every body in expectation of what 
he would aflc, he came to the Field of Mars, leading 
C. Fannius by the hand, and folliciting with all his 
friends in his favour. The People did not hefitate, 
and created Fannius Conful, giving him Cn. Domitius 
for Collegue. Befides this, they continued Caius 
himfelf in the Tribunefhip, though he had neither 
aftced, nor made any intereft for it. His aClions can- 
vaffed fufficiently for him. 
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Cn. Domitius. 


Caius, always intent upon weakening the authority 
of the Senators, and feeing that the privilege of having 
the foie adminiftration of juftice gave them great 
power, did not content himfelf with alTociating the 
Knights with them in adjudging caufes, as Plutarch 
fays, (v/hich the learned Manucius Ihews, he was 
miftaken) but he deprived the Senate entirely of it, 
and transferred it to the Knights. * Many changes 
were made in this refpeCt in the fequel. The flagrant 
iniuftices committed on trials, in which criminals, molt 
notorious for oppreflions and extortions, found alfured 
protection by corrupting the judges with prefents, 
ferved Caius as fpecious pretexts for propofing his 
law, and the people for eftablifhing it by their fuf- 
frages. The fame reafon made the Senate afhamed 
to oppofe it. 


* The Knights retained the power Cains granted them during fix- 
teen or feventeea years, till the Confuldiip of Caepio, who affociated 
the Senators with them. The Knights were afterwards in full pof- 
lefTiron of the judicature ; which was again* divided between thera 
and the Senators fometime after, till Sylla deprived the Knights entirely 


of it. 
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When Caius had pafied this law, he publickly A.R. 6;6 
boafted, that he had utterly ruined the power of the 
Senate; and he v/as not miftaken. The Knights, 
now foie mailers in adjudging caufes, made themfelves Bell. civ. 
formidable to the Senators. They foon imitated, and 
even furpafled, thofe they had fucceeded in corruption 
and iniquity. As the farmers of the publick re¬ 
venues were of their order, their new power gave 
them the means of boldly committing peculation, 
and of robbing the Commonwealth with entire im¬ 
punity. They did’ not content themfelves with re¬ 
ceiving prefents for acquitting the guilty : they went 
fo far as to deftroy the innocent. We fhall fee fadls 
of this kind, which will prove, that to reform abufes, 
if was neceffary not to transfer the adminillration of 
juftice from one order to another, but to reform the 
whole State, which was univerfally corrupted, and to 
revive, if that had been poflible, the fentiments of 
honour and probity of the ancient Romans. 

Another change, which he either introduced, or 
* revived, though flight in appearance, difcovers the 
real intentions of Caius, and Ihews, that his plan was 
entirely to change the government of Rome, to make 
it degenerate into a mere democracy, and to deprive 
the Senate of the principal rank and authority. It 
was the cuftom for thofe who harangued in the tri¬ 
bunal, to turn towards the Senate, and the place 
called theComitium. Caius, in fpeaking, affe£led to 
turn towards the otlier end, which v/as the Forum ; 
and after he had began this, he always perfevered in 
it; to Ihew, that the fovereign power was veiled in 
the People, and that it was to them, and not to the 
Senate, all who fpoke of publick affairs ought to 
addrefs themfelves. 

Caius feeing, that the Conful Fannins, notwith- 
llanding his obligations to him, was extremely cold 

* Cicero and Vnrro mention one Licinius, Tribune the 607th year 
of Rome, as the author of this pra6lice. To reconcile^ Plutarch with 
them, we may conjeflure, that the example of Licinius had not been 
followed by his fucceUbrs, and that Caius revived it. 
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o- in his affairs, neglefted nothing to conciliate the 

■ People, and made new laws. Accordingly he pro- 
pofed the fending of colonies to Tarentum and Capua, 
and undertook to have the freedom of the city, and 
the right of voting, granted to all the ftates of Italy, 
almoil to the Alps, which would have enabled him 
to have palfed whatfoever he pleafed in the alfembly. 

The Senate, terrified with the power of Caius, which 
became more exorbitant every day, and apprehending, 
that it would at length attain to an height, which 
would make it impoflible to oppofe it, conceived a 
method entirely new, and hitherto unheard of, for 
exceedingly weakening his credit with the People. 
This was to render itfelf ftill more popular than 
Caius, and to grant the People, without much regard 
to right and juft, whatever could be agreeable to 
them. 

Amongft the Collegues of Caius, there was one 
very capable of becoming his rival. This was Livius 
Drufus, whofe happy natural parts had been cultivated 
by the moft excellent education ; befides which, he 
was rich, eloquent, and one of the principal citizens 
of Rome in every refpedt. The Great applied to 
him, and prefled him to oppofe Caius, and unite with 
them, not in violently contending againft the People, 
and refifting what they defired 3 but on the contrary, 
in ftudying to pleafe them in all things, and even in 
thole for which it had been glorious to have incurred 
their hatred. It was no longer a rime for a Conful 
to fay to the People: “ I Ciould be very glad, Ro¬ 
mans, to pleafe you j but I chufe much rather to pre- 
ferve you, whatever difguft you may conceive for me 
in confequence.” This conftancy feemed no longer 
in feafon : and it had coft the great Scipio Africanus 
his life, for deflring to follow thefe ancient maxims. 
The Senate therefore gave way on this occafion, and 
thereby attained their ends •, but it muft be confeflTed, 
it is at the expence of their glory. 

• An impulfe of jealoufy, common enough, and in 
a manner natural, to thofe who fee fome one of their 
8 Collegues 
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Collegues raife himfelf above all the others, either by 
his merit or credit, and in fome meafure take upon 
him to lord it over the reft, v/as a fufftcient motive to 
determine Drufus to give into the propofal made to 
him. The publick utility put into his hands, the 
honour of reftoring the tranquility of the State, and 
reconciling both parties, feemed alfo reafons worthy 
of a good citizen. He therefore gave himfelf up to 
the Senate : he propofed and paflTed laws, which had 
nothing meritorious, or of real ufe, in them, but of 
which the foie end was to do ftill more for the People 
than Caius did, and thereby, to deprive him of the 
aftedtion of the multitude. The approbation given 
~ by the Senate to all the enterprizes of Drufus, Ihews 
plainly, fays Plutarch, that it was not fo much the 
laws of Caius, as his perfon itfelf, and too great au¬ 
thority, that had difpleafed them. 

■ Accordingly, when Caius decreed the eftablilhment 
of two colonies, for which he was for having the nioft 
worthy of the citizens chofen, the Senate rofe up 
againft him, and treated him as a flatterer of the 
People: and when Drufus eftablifned twelve, and 
fent three thoufand of the pooreft citizens into each 
of them, they fupported.him with their whole power. 
They did the fame in every thing ; and Drufus 
never failed, in propofing his laws, to declare, that 
he afled by the advice of the Senate ; which much 
abated the People’s rancour againft the principal per- 
fons of that body, and almoft entirely extinguifhed 
the animofity v.ft.ich the Gracchi had fomented be- 
tv/een the two orders. 

Such was the undoubtedly falutary effedl of the' Se¬ 
nate’s policy, and of the laws of Drufus: an effedf, 
which manifeftly gave the fuperiority to tiie caufe of 
the Great over that of the Gracchi, as all the mea- 
■fures of the two brothers tended only to flowing divi- 
fion, whereas thoi'e of the Senate reftored concord. 
Let us add, that if it was for the good of the State, 
as cannot be denied, that the principal authority of 
?he government fnould remain in the hands of that 
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A.R.630.. augvift body, rather than be abandoned to the ca- 
of multitude, the end which the Senate 
propofed in the laws of Drufus, was good and lau¬ 
dable ; though the means they employed were below 
their, dignity. 

PKit. Caius might have perceived, that his credit de- 
App.p.85. clined. Anaftion of. his afthis time gives reafon tq 
doubt, whether he was aware of it, or not. Q^Ru- 
brius, one of the Tribunes, not to continue idle whilft 
his Collegues were fo buly, and to diftinguifli himfelf 
alfo by fomething memorable, caufed it to be decreed 
by the People, that Carthage, which had very lately 
been deftroyed by Scipio, fhould be rebuilt, and a 
colony fent thither. At the time of its deftru£lion, 
it had been forbidden to inhabit it for the future in 
the name of the Roman People, with horrible impre¬ 
cations againft fuch as, contrary to this interdiftion, 
iliould undertake to rebuild it. Cains was not ter¬ 
rified by them, and to make his court to the People, 
(perhaps alfo to remove the trophies of Scipio,) he 
undertook to re-people it, and carried a colony thither 
confiilihg of fix thoufand citizens. To remove frorn 
Rome in the prefent ftate of affairs, and to leave his 
rival there, w'as not acting like a good politician. 

Drufus accordingly, taking advantage of his ab- 
fence, made new efforts to engage the People, and 
conciliate their favour; wherein he was exceedingly 
aififted by the bad conduft of .Fulvius. He was the 
particular friend of Caius, and commiffioner with 
him for the dillribution of lands ; a man of a fe- 
didous and turbulent fpirit, hated by the whole Senate, 
and fufpetled by all good citizens, as promoting in- 
furreClions amongft the allies, and fecretly. exciting 
the ftates of Italy to revolt. Thefe were only reports, 
ptat were fupported by no certain and evident proof: 
by it his conduft made them, probable j for he,never 
took, the right fide of a qucllion, and always declared 
againft union. This was what contributed moft to 
the ruin of Caiusfor all the hatred conceived for, 
Fulvius, fell by reflexion upon him. - 

' Caius, 
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Cains, however, was employed in re-building and A. R. 630, 
-re-peopling Carthage, of which he changed the name, 
and called it Junonia, that is, “ TheCity of Juno,” the 
tutelar goddefs of ancient Carthage, as Virgil * has 
obferved almoft an hundred years after. The Tribune 
found obftacles to his projedls, as I have related in 
the preceding book. He however perlifted, and 
having regulated and ordained every thing in the fpace 
of feventy days, re-imbarked and returned to Rome. 
Amongft other motives which induced him to haften 
his return, one of the principal was his apprehenfion 
of the Confullhip of Opimius, whom he had fet afide 
the preceding year, but who actually flood now, and 
was eledted Conful for the year enfuing. 

Gains found a change of difpofition at Rome, which 
inight have made him fenlible of his fault in re¬ 
moving from it. To omit nothing that might regain 
him the favour of the People, he thought it neceffary 
to change his habitation. Inftead cf refiding on Mount 
Palatine, he removed to below the Forum ; a much 
more popular place, becaufe it was the quarter of 
the inferior people, and pooreft citizens. 

He conceived another more effedtual means: this 
was the promulgation of feveral new laws. It is very 
probable, that the laws which he propofed on the pre- 
fent occafion, were thofe which were intended for 
communicating the freedom of Rome, and the right 
•of fuffrage, to the Latines and other ftates of Italy. 

The allies in confequence flocking to Rome from all 
parts, and furrounding Caius continually, the Senate 
perfuaded the conful Fannius to make all perfons, 
that did not inhabit Rome, retire, and to leave none 
but citizens in it. An 'order almofl: unheard of till 
then, and which Teemed very llrange, was publifhed 
by found of trumpet, “ prohibiting every-one, who 
was not a citizen, to remain in Rome, or to approach 
:nearer than five miles to the city, during the whole 

t jj 

Ic ’ 1 *^ Quam Juno fertur ‘ccrris magis omnibus unam 
Poilhabita coluifTe Sarao- JEn, I, 20. 
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cShould y be _in , deliberation.’- 
"jj/ Caius^ on his fide, j alfced! .papers, on'all fjdes, com¬ 
plaining of. this uhjuft proclamation of - the-Conful’s, 
and promifing , to* aid'a21j*the. allies, vyhp fiiould con¬ 
tinue in Roine, with force. j^He however did not keep 
his word., For feeing one of his friends and guefts 
infulted, by theJConful’s officers, on account of dif- 
obeying that prohibition, he went forv/ards, and gave- 
hini no aid ; whether, perceiving his credit diminifhed, 
he,was afraid to expofe himfelf on the occafion, or, 
as he faid himfelf, he was unv/iliing to give his ene¬ 
mies the pretext they fought of comjng to blows, apd 
drawing on fpme combat, . j 

He happened at the fame timp to differ exceedingly, 
with his Cbllegues, on the occafion I am going to re¬ 
late. The People were to be prefent at a combat of 
gladiators to be exhibited in the Forum, Mod: of 
the magiftrates caufed fcaffolds to be eredted round 
the place in order to let them. Caius gave them or¬ 
ders to take thpm down, that the poor might have 
thofe places to fpe the fhew without paying. As no¬ 
body obeyed his command, he ftayed till -the night 
before the games, and taking along with him all the 
carpenters and workmen at his difpofal, he made them, 
demolilli all thofe fcaffolds himfelf, and thereby ren¬ 
dered the place free for all the citizens indifferently,, 
This adtion made the multitude confider him as a 
man of refolution and courage; but- his Collegues 
were diffatisfied, and taxed him with boldnefs, and 
violence. 

A.R.63,. ."^J^nclu§ Opif 4 ius. , , 

Ant. c. ;,clhFABius Maximus. ., ,j . j. o -• i ■■ n 

Opimius had failed of the Confulfiiip the year be-d: 
fore, as, i , have already obferved, through the credit 
of Caius, who at that time caufed Fannius to.ibe 
elected Conful. He _ was revenged on him-this year,*, 
and Gains, in his turn, who expedted . to be. chofen 
Tribune .for the third time, was excluded from that 
.•( office. 
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office. According to fome authors, he however liad A. R. 631. 
the plurality of Voices: but his Collegues, perhaps ' 

in concert with Opimius, through envy and revenge, 
afted very unjuftly in making their report of them. 

This point was not cleared up in time, and remained 
doubtful. The enmity between Caius and Opimius, 
which had appeared before, then broke out with 
more violence than ever, and’was carried to the laft 
excefles. 

Opimius no fooner faw himfelf Conful, than he 
undertook to cancel feveral of Caius’s laws. He in¬ 
filled principally on that which regarded the re-efta- 
blilhment of Carthage •, ftrongly reproaching Caius 
with having formed and executed that enterprize con¬ 
trary to prior prohibitions to rebuild the walls of 
that rival, of Rome, and notwithftanding the will of 
the gods, who had manifeftly declared themfelves by 
finifter omens and prodigies, which ought immediately 
to have made him defill from that defign. A Tri¬ 
bune, fupported by the authority of the Senate and 
Conful, accordingly propofed the abolition of the 
law concerning the colony of Carthage, and perhaps 
of fome other laws of Caius. The day for the af- 
fembly was declared for proceeding to deliberation 
upon thefe points. Caius at firfl: fupported all thefe 
affronts with patience, and feemed difpofcd to employ 
no meafures againft his adverfaries but thofe of peace 
and juftice 3 whether he diffided in his credit with 
the People, or prudentially avoided giving the Conful 
the occafion he fought to excite trouble, and proceed 
to violence. But his friends, and particularly Fulvius, 
animated him fo ftrongly, that he drew his partizans ^ 'V 
together to oppofe the Conful. Fie thereby aded very 
wrong, as, being only a private perfon, he refifte4 
the publick authority with force. 

The day the affembly was "to be held, Opimius on - 
one fide, and Caius on the other, occupied the Ca¬ 
pitol in the morning. The Conful having perforrned 
the facrifice, one of his officers, called Antyllius, 
who was carrying away the intrails of the vidims, 

faid 
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A. R. 6ji. faid to‘^Fulvius, and^ the great multitude round him, 
Arvt. c, .Make way, bad citizens, and let honeft men pafs/-* 
This offenfive word enraged them to fuch a degree, 
that they fell upon Antyllius, and killed him upon 
the fpot with the bodkins (or ftyli) of their table- 
books,’which,-it is faid, . they had purpofely made 
larger than ufual, in order to ufe them as arms upon 
occafion. This murder occafioned a great tumult. 
Cains was extremely afflidled at it, and flew out 
againft his followers, reproaching them that they had 
given their enemies an handle, who had long fought 
only a pretext for (bedding blood. Opimius, on the 
contrary, confidering this event as favourable to his 
defigns, prepared to take the advantage of it, and 
excited the People to vengeance. But an heavy rain 
happened to fall, which obliged them to feparate. 

The next day the Conful alTembled the Senate; 
and whilft he was fpeaking, certain perfons by his 
own diredion, having, placed the body of Antyllius 
upon a bier, carried it acrofs the Forum to the Senate- 
houfe with great cries of grief. Opimius, on hearing 
this noife, feigned furprize, and all the Senators went 
out to fee what was the matter. The bier having 
been fet in the middle of the Forum, they furrounded 
it, and lamented the murder as a great difafter : mi- 
ferable comedy i which with reafon excited the People’s 
indignation. “ They maflacred Ti. Gracchus, the 
“ Tribune of the People,” faid they, “ and threw his 
body into the Tiber; and now when a Lidbor, who 
■“ perhaps did not deferve his misfortune, but at leaft 
drew it upon himfclf by his imprudence, is expofed 
“ upon the Forum, the Roman Senate furrounds his 
“ bier, raifes lamentable cries concerning his death, 
'i and attends with pomp the funeral of a pitiful fellow, 
“ in order that they may fucceed in deftroying the 
laft furviving defender of the Roman People.” ^ 
The' Senate having afterwards returned into their 
houl'e, paired a decree, by which the Conful was' di- 
xedted to provide for the fafety of the Commonwealth: 
■Uxi-fL.' Opimius Consul Rempublicam defen- 

1 I',- DERE.T. 
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DERET. This form gave him an unlimited power. A. R. 631. 
The Conful then ordered all the Senators to take 
arms, and all the Knights to attend him the next day App. civ. 
in the morning, each with two fervants well armed. *• 3 '^s* 
At the fame time he caufed Caius and Fulvius to be 
cited to come in perfon, and give an account of their 
condufl: to the Senate. -".j 

They were far from complying with this fummons, 
that is, from delivering themfelves up to their ene¬ 
mies. Fulvius drew together and armed as many 
people as he coujd. Caius feemed to have no thoughts 
of his defence : but on returning from the Forum, he 
ftopt near his father’s ftatue, looked at it a great 
while without fpeaking a word, and could not help 
fliedding fome tears, and venting fome fighs, perhaps 
regretting too late his not having followed the exam¬ 
ple of fo illuftrious a father, who had always adhered 
to the party of the ariftocracy, and had been fo happy 
in effeft. The People, who faw Caius in this con¬ 
dition, were moved with compaffion. All of them, 
reproaching themfelves with cowardice for abandoning 
and betraying fuch a proteftor, followed him home, 
and pafled the night before his doors. They kept 
guard there; but mournfully, and with filence, re- 
flefting upon the publick calamities, and thofe which 
threatened them in their private condition. At Ful- 
vius’s, on the contrary, nothing was feen but feaft- 
ing and revelling; he made himfelf drunk firft, and 
when heated with wine, there was no kind of rhodo- 
mohtades, either in words or in adtions, by which he 
did not endeavour to fignalize himfelf. 

The next morning it was not eafy to awake him. 

He however rofe ftill intoxicated with the fumes of 
wine V and his people being armed, they all fet for¬ 
wards! with great cries and haughty menaces, and 
feized Mount Aventine. As to Caius, he refufed to 
arm, and went out in his robe, as if to a common af- 
iembly, J taking only with him a little dagger. When 
he w'as: going,, his wife Licinia flopped him; and 
threw herfelf on her knees at the threlhold, lifting up 
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one hand, and holding her fon in the other. “ She 
reprefented to him in a voice mingled with fobs, the 
certain danger to which he expofed himfelf, in going 
in that condition before the murderers of his brother 
Tiberius. > She praifed hjs generofity in not being 
willing to take arms againft his fellow - citizen s; but 
Are exhorted him at leaft to provide for the fafety of 
his life. And laftly, if he was infenfible to his own 
death, which would leave the Commonwealth without 
a defender, Are conjured him in the name of the gods 
to have companion on an unfortunate wife and tender 
infant, who v/ould lofe their ail in loAng him, and 
were upon the point of being expofed to all the in¬ 
dignities that v/ere to be expected from fuch furious 
and inhuman enemies as' thole who perfecuted his fa¬ 
mily.” Caius difengaged himfelf gently from between 
her arms, and v/alked' on in profound Alence, fur- 
rounded by his friends. His wife defiring to follow 
him, in order to hold him by his robe, fell upon 
the ground, where lire continued without voice or 
fenfe, till his domefticks, feeing her in a fwoon, took 
her up, and carried her to the houfe of her brother 
Craffus. ’ 

When the followers of Caius and Fulvius were af- 
fembled on the Aventine, Caius, that he might have 
nothing to reproach himfelf with, prevailed upon 
Fulvius to fend his fecond fon with a caduceus in his 
hand to the Forum. He was a youth of Angular 
beauty, and the graces of his afpedt were exalted by 
the humble and mode A air with which he approached, 
and by the tears which he Aied in making the propo- 
fals of accommodation, with which he was charged, 
to the Conful and Senate. The majority of the Se¬ 
nators were not averfe to treating. But the Conful 
Opimius would hear nothing. “ It is not,” faid he, 
“ by heralds, thofe rebels are to explain themfelves. 
“ Let them come in perfon to undergo their fentence 
“ as V criminals, to aAc grace in that condition, and 
“ difarm the wrath of the Senate offended by their 
‘‘ revolt.” At the fame time, he ordered that young 

man 
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man to return, and exprefsly forbade him to come A.R. 631. 
back, except he brought with him the fubmiflion of 
Caius and Fulvius to the Senate’s orders. The. young ^ 
man having made his report, Caius would have 
obeyed, and appeared before the Senate, to vindicate 
himfelf. But all the reft having oppofed it, Fulvius 
fent his fon back again to make the fame propofals a 
fecond time. Opimius, who only defired to terminate 
the affair by the method of arms, impatient to come 
to blows, caufed young Fulvius to be feized, and 
having put him into the cuftody of perfons he could 
confide in, he fet forwards againft the fmall army of 
Fulvius with a good body of infantry, and fome 
Cretan archers, who difcharging upon that troop, 
and wounding many, foon put the reft into diforder. 

The flight.immediately became general. Fulvius re¬ 
tired into a publick bath that had been abandoned, 
where he was found foon after, and killed with his 
eldeft fon. In this ikirmilh and flight two hundred 
and fifty were flain on the fide of Fulvius. Hiftory 
does not tell us whether there was any lofs on the 
other fide. We only know, that P. JLentuIus, Cjc- Pi ii. 
Prince of the Senate, received a confiderable wound 
in it. 

As to Caius, he w'^as neither feen to fight, nor to 
draw his fword. Highly afflifted with v/hat paffed, 
he retired into the temple of Diana. He there would 
have killed himfelf with his dagger ; but he was pre¬ 
vented by Pomponius and Licinius, two of the molt 
faithful of his friends, who took it from him, and 
prevailed upon him to fly. Caius, before he quitted 
the temple, fell on his knees, and lifting up his hands 
tow'ards the goddefs, -implored her, that the Roman 
People, as a-punifhment for their black treachery and 
ingratitude, .(for moft of them had abandoned-him 
on the firft proclamation of an amnefty) might never 
fhake off the vile flavery, into which they voluntarily 
precipitated*, themfelves. Thofe who purfued Caius, 
overtook him near the wooden bridge. Flis two 
friends, who had not quitted him, made head at the 
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A.R. 63>> entrance of it, to give him time to efcape, and fought 
valiantly till they both fell dead on the fpot. But 
what is entirely ftrange, all that multitude who were 
• prefent, all thofe thoufands who were under fuch 
great obligations to Caius, behaved now like fimple 
Ipedlators ; encouraging and exhorting him to make 
off, as if the affair had been only a common racej 
whilft not one amongft them dared, I do not fay take 
upon them to defend him, but to give him an horfe, 
to enable him to fly with more fpeed. A flrong ex¬ 
ample this of the infidelity and cowardice of the mul¬ 
titude which ought to teach every man of fenfe, 
that popular favour is a very frail fupport, which 
gives way immediately under thofe who confide in it, 
when the danger becomes ferious. Caius, in the 
mean time, had retired into a wood facred to the 
Furies. His enemies were juft at it, when Philo- 
crates, one of his flaves, killed him, and then 
himfelf. _ ' \ 

The Senate had not been afliamed to fet a price 
V^on the heads of Caius and Fulvius, and to promife, 
by proclamation, to whomfoever fhould bring them 
in, their weight in gold as a reward. One of Opi- 
mius’s friends, called Septimuleius, having taken 
away the head of Caius from the foldier who had cut 
it off, carried it to the Conful at the end of a pike. 
He had even the bafenefs and barbarity to take out all 
the brains, and to fill up the fcull with melted lead. 
It was found to weigh feventeen pounds eight ounces, 
(about fourteen pounds Troy) which were immedi¬ 
ately paid him in gold. He was reproached with this 
adtion fometime after by a ftroke of wit, which is not 
unworthy of being repeated hera. He afked Sctevola,** 
appointed Proconful in Afia, for an employment in 
his province. * “ Why are you mad,” replied Scte- 
vola. “ There are fo many bad citizens in Rome, 

r:- -It. 

* Quid tibi vis, infane ? Trmta malorum ell multitudo civium, Ut 
tibi ego hoc confirmem, li Romse manferis, te paucis annis ad ihax^ 
imas pecunias efle venturum, Oc, de Or. ii, 269, 
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** that I may venture to aflure yoii, if you ftayjhere, A. R. 631 
“ you cannot fail of making a great fortune in a fliort 
“ time.” Thofe who brought Fulvius’s head had 
nothing, becaufe they were . of the lowed: of the 
rabble. . 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, and. of all thofe 
who had cither been killed in this tumnlt, or executed 
in prifon by the Conful’s order, to the number of 
three thoufand, were thrown into the Tiber, r.. All 
their eftates were confifcated. Their wives were for¬ 
bade to wear mourning. Licinia, the wife of daius, 
was deprived of her dowry. ^Fulvius’s fecond fon, he 
who had been flopped by tlie Conful’s order, when 
he came to propofe conditions of an accommodation-, 
a youth of only eighteen years old, and very innocent 
of all things laid to his father’s charge, who had nei¬ 
ther fought, nor could fight, as he was a prifoner at 
the time of the fkirmifh, was however inhumanly put 
to death. All the favour fhewn him was to chuVe his 
death. But as he.could not refolve on any, he was 
llrangled in prifon, notwithftanding his prayers and 
tears. 

What molt fenfibly fiiocked and afflifted the Peo¬ 
ple, was the infolence of Opimius in building a tem¬ 
ple to Concord in memory of this event. For he 
fee*med thereby to alTume glory to hirnfelf from his 
cruelties, and to confider the murdering of fo many 
citizens as matter of triumph. It is from hence, that 
fomebody, under the infcription upon the front of 
the temple, cut the following verfe in the night, the 
fenfe of which is : “ This temple of Concord is the 
work of fury , and difcord.” The allufion and ele¬ 
gance either of the Latin or Greek is not eafily pre-, 
ferved in another language. Vecordia opus isdem facit 
CoucordiiC. '^fyov a-jrovoteti ynof 'Oa.opcia.( -jp-o/*!. , 

The People, who had fo bafely abandoned the 
Gracchi to the fury of their enemies, after their deaths 
rendered them barren honours, and too late regret. 

Statues were ereifted to them in publick : the places 
where they were killed were confecrated, and the firlt- 
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-fruits of each feafon wefe carried to them. Many 
^even offered facrinces there every day, and faid pray¬ 
ers-on their knees, as in the temples of the gods. 

• The Great did not oppofe thefe vain exprelTions of 
honour and refpeft, that had no tendency. But they 
applied themfelves to abrogating the Agrarian laws, 
which really hurt them. They proceeded therein by 
degrees. They firft caufed the prohibition paffed by 
Tiberius to be taken off by a Tribune; “ that thofe 
to whom the lands of the publick had been diftri- 
buted, fhould not fell them which gave the Rich 
an opportunity of buying them of the Poor, and even 
fometimes of feizing them by force. Another Tri¬ 
bune paffed a decree, that all enquiries and diftri- 
butions of the public lands fhould ceafe, and that 
they fhould continue in the hands of thofe who pof- 
feffed them, paying a quit-rent to be diflributed 
amongft the poorer citizens. This was at leaft a con- 
folation and relief for the poor. But foon after a 
third Tribune difcharged thofe lands from the quit- 
rent that had lately been laid upon them. Thus the 
great defign of the Gracchi was reduced to nothing: 
and a projedf fo fatal to its authors left no trace of 
any utility either to particulars, or to the Common¬ 
wealth. 

It remains for me to fay fomething of Cornelia and 
Opimius. The body of Caius, having been taken 
out of the Tiber, no doubt by fome friend of the 
Gracchi, was carried to Mifenum, whither Cornelia 
had retired after the death of Tiberius. She there 
paffed the remainder of her life in a country-houfe, 
without any change in her manner of living. Her 
extraordinary merit always drew about her the beft 
company either of the learned, or the principal per- 
fons of the Commonwealth. She charmed all that 
came to fee her, when fhe related particularities of the 
life of her father Scipio Africanus, and his manner 
of living. But fhe filled them with admiration, when, 
without the leaft fign of grief, or fhedding a fingle 
tear, ftie gave the hiftcry of all her children had done 

or 
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or fufFercd, as if fhe had been fpeaking of^perfons 
entirely indifferent to her. It was even ufual with her 
to fay, fpeaking of the confecrated places where they 
were killed, that they were tombs worthy ofythe 
Gracchi. This conftancy feemed fo extraordinary to 
fome, that they imagined her age and misfortunes had 
impaired her judgment and underftanding. Weak 
people, fays Plutarch, who did not knovv how much 
an excellent genius and a good education can exalt the 
foul above fortune, and enable it to triumph over 
forrow. ^ ^ 

As to Opimius, his Confulfhip was no fooner ex¬ 
pired, than the Tribune P. Decius accufed him before 
the People, for having put to death citizens without 
being tried or condemned according to the forms of 
law. Carbo, then Conful, the very perfon fo inti¬ 
mately united with Caius, who had been Commif- 
fioner with him for the diftribution of lands, who had 
carried his violence for that party to fuch an height, 
as-to imbrue his hands in the blood of Scipio Africa- 
nus; this very Carbo was the defender of Opimius. 
What is ftill more furprizing, a criminal fo defervedly 
odious to his judges efcaped condemnation. Carbo 
was one of the moft eloquent orators of his time. But 
however, all that he had to fay, and could aitually 
alledge in vindication of Opinsius, amounted only to 
infilling, that he had' done nothing but by order-of 
the Senate-, fo that his caufe was that of the Senate 
itfelf. This, one would think, was a reafon for the 
People to condemn him : he was however acquitted. 
Perhaps the multitude had not yet recovered the ter¬ 
ror which the recent examples of the dreadful revenge 
of .the Senators had given them. > . . , - 

But if Opimius extricated himfelf out of this -dan¬ 
ger, it was only to fink under a more ignominious ac- 
cufation fome years after. - Having been lent Com- 
rniffioner to the .court of Numidia, he fuffered himfelf 
to .be corrupted by-Jugurtha, and at his return was 
formally condemned. He pafled his old age in ob- 
fcurity,. equally defpifed and abhorred by the People. 
Vox,. VI. M Cicero 
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* Cicero every where,gives him great praifes, This 
is not furprizing. Befides the general intereft of the 
ariftocratical party, Cicero had a perfonal one in the 
caufe of Opimius. He had been banifhed himfclf for 
having caufed the accomplices of Catilina to be put 
to death without obferving the juridical forms. Opi- 
mius’s cafe had too much refemblance to his own, not 
to intereft him much. Befides which,, the judges who 
condemned Opimius were the Roman Knights efta- 
blifhed in the judicature by Caius Gracchus: and 
their hatred for the murcherer of Caius had a great 
ftiare in the condemnation of that unfaithful and ava¬ 
ricious Commiffioner. This is what authorizes Cicero 
to tax this fentence with injuftice. 

I cannot make an end of the hiftory of the Grac¬ 
chi, without looking back a little upon them •, , and 
running over their different qualities with a general 
view. The mild and infinuating eloquence of the 
one, the warm and animated of the other, both ex¬ 
cellent in the higheft degree, was the leaft part of 
their merit. They both gave glorious proofs of their 
valour and condudb during their fervice in war and 
were capable, according to Plutarch, of becoming 
equal to the greateft Captains if they had lived longer. 
They were equally beloved and efteemed by the 
troops, and lived familiarly with them, without 
thereby leffening the refpeft due to their birth, and 
fuperior talents. The glory.'of their> family ferved 
only to infpire them with noble fentiments and incli¬ 
nations, and an ardent defire to fupport the luftre of 
it by their behaviour. They had all the qualities ne- 
celTary in government; an air of authority tempered 
with mildnefs; an happy penetration; a great extent 
of views and defigns; indefatigable application to 
affairs a generous difintcreftednefs, in effect of which, 
they always kept their hands unfullied in the higheft 


Himc (Opimium) flagrantem invidia propter interitum C. Grac¬ 
chi femper ipfe populus Romamis pericuJo liberavit. Alia qua-dam ' 
civem egregium iiiiqui judicii procella pervertit. Pro Sext. 140. 
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employments ; and laftly, a great love of publick A. R. 63* 
good, and an avov/ed abhorrence for all injuftice. ‘ 

It muft be alfo owned, and their greatell enemies 
have confefled jt, * that amongft the many eftablifh- 
ments they undertook, and laws which they palled, 
there were fome of real utility to the Commonwealth. 

Some circumftances, which I could not conveniently 
infert in their,hiftory, will fupply us with a proof of 
what I advance. For inllance, every body mull ap¬ 
prove the erefting of publick granaries, by.the means 
of which the city of Rome would always have a fuf- 
ficient provifion of corn, and never be expofed to the 
calamities of famine. The law palTed by Caius for 
the fecurity of the citizens perfons againft the violence 
of magiftrates, and to fubjeft thofe to the greatell pe¬ 
nalties, who Ihould caufe them to be whipt, or put to 
death, was the afylum of the weak : and we fee, in Aft. A- 
'the Adis of the Apollles, the ufe St. Paul made of it 3°^ 
more than once, and the terror he gave thofe who had and xxii. 
violated it. He was alfo the author of another very'* 5 * 
wife law, againll fuch as by cabals and intrigues cluenti** 
Ihould caufe an innocent perfon to be condemned, 

The Senate itfelf was obliged to him for a law, bypo^^fc 
which their body alone were authorized to determine deProv. 
the provinces of Generals and Magiftrates, and which 
prohibited the oppofition of the Tribunes to be ad¬ 
mitted in refpedl to the provinces of Confuls. Plu¬ 
tarch tells us, that the fame Caius frequently opened 
excellent counfels in the Senate ; and cites an exam¬ 
ple of this kind. Fabius, Propraetor in Spain, hav¬ 
ing fent corn, which he had levied in his province, to 
Rome, Caius perfuaded the Senate to fell it, and re¬ 
turn the money to the cities of Spain that had fup- 
plied it, and at the fame time to reprimand the 
Propraetor feverely, for rendering the Roman go¬ 
vernment odious to the fubjefls of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

* (Gracchorum) conliliis, fapientia, legibus, multas efie videg ReU 
publicse partes conllitutas. Cic. inRull. ii. io, 
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What a pity it was that fo many noble qualities 
and great actions fliould be difhonoured by a fingle 
vice ! Ambition rendered the Gracchi, not ufelefs, 
but fatal to their country. “ An * inordinate thirft 
of glory, and an unbounded defire of raifing them- 
felves, and lording it over others, is,” fays Cicero, 
“ the great danger of thofe, who pique themfelves 
upon elevation of fentiments and greatnefs of mind, 
and this often makes them commit great injuftice.” 
To what excefles did not the Gracchi run on ? Tho’ 
equity had been the motive of Tiberius in his fcheme 
of the Agrarian law, how fliall we excufe his, and his 
brother’s inveteracy for deprefllng the Senate, which 
was the foul of the Commonwealth, and depriving 
that auguft body of its moll valuable and legitimate 
rights ? Should not the murder of Scipio Africanus, 
which was the effeft of thefe divifions, and of which 
Caius cannot be fuppofed innocent, infpire horror for 
thofe who perpetrated fo black a crime ? According¬ 
ly, all the wifeft and moft judicious perfons have been 
lavifh in ftigmatizing the Gracchi with the terms of 
fadtious,' feditious, and wicked citizens: and their 
deaths have been confidered as punifhments juftly de- 
ferved. Let us conclude, that there can remain no 
doubt, either in refpedl to the merits of the two bro¬ 
thers, or the ill ufe they made of it. 

However, I do not entirely approve the conduct 
of their adverfaries. The Senate, on this occafion, 
degenerates in a ftrange manner from the mildnefs 
and wife condefcenfion, that in former times had re- 
flefted fo much honour upon it in civil dilTenfions. 
In this light we difcern a fanguinary violence and de- 
teftable cruelty in them, to which the Gracchi, and 
efpecially Caius, oppofe only a moderation, that can¬ 
not be fufficiently commended. Thefe two brothers, 
who were fo brave againft the enemy, have no courage 

Illud odiofum eft, quod in hac elatione 8 c magnitudine animi fa- 
cilllme pertinacia, & nimia cupiditas prindpatus inndfcitur—Fadllime 
autem ad res injuflas impellitur, ut quifque ell altiflimo aniiiio, Sc 
gloriae cupido; qui locus eft fane lubricus* Cic, de Oiiic, I. 64, ^5. 

to 
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to fhed the blood of their fellow-citizens. TheA. R. 631 
Gracchi defend a bad caufe in a manner the Senate 
ought to have employed in the defence of a good one, 

SECT. II. 

Wines of the Confulfbip of Opiniius. Jfrica ruined by 
graJJsoppers, and after’Ujards infejlcd ’usith a plague^ 
occafioned by their dead bodies. Sempronius triumphs 
over the Japodes, and Metellus over the Dalmatians. 

War againjt the Balearians, and fane States of Gallia 
fTranfalpina. Fulvius triumphs firji over the TranfaU 
pine Gauls. Sextius fuhjeEls the Salluvians, and builds 
the city of Aix. The Jllobi-oges and Arverni draia the 
Roman arms again ft them. Opulence of the latter 
people. Embajfy from the King of the Arverni to Do- 
miihis. The Allobroges and Arvertii are defeated by 
Domitius. Great viAory gained by Fabius over the 
fame people. Perfidy of Domitius in refpeA to Bituitus. 

Roman province in the Gauls. Trophies ereAed by the 
viAors. Their triumphs. War againft the Sccrdifci. 

Lepidus noted by the Cenfors for livittg in an houfe of 
too great a rent. Thirty-two Senators degraded by the 
Cenfors ■, among the reft Cajftus Sabaco^ Marius's friend. 
Beginnings of Scawus. CharaAer of bis eloojience. 

His probity fifpeAed in matters of gain. He had 
wrote his life. His Confulfloip. He is eleAed Prince 
of the Senate. Good fortune of Metellus Macedonicus. 

■ Surprising accumulation of dignities in the hcufe of the 
Metelli. Three Veftals fuffer themfelves to be corrupted. 

They are condemned. The oratcr Marcus Antonius in~ 
volved in this affair, and acquitted. Temple eretled to 
Venus VertiCORD 1.4. Hum.'in viAims. Garbo ac- 
ctifed by L. Craffus. Generoftty of Craffus. His ti~ 
mi .ity. Single occafion on which CraJJus oppofes the 
. Senate. C. Cato condemned for extortions. Scrupulous 
(xaAnefs of Pifo in refpeA to a gold ring , . 
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T he* delire of relating all that concerns the 
Gracchi together, has obliged me to omittnany 
fafts, to which it is now time to return. To thefe I 
lhall add the events of the years elapfed between the 
death of C. Gracchus and the war with Jugurtha; 
which w'ere nine. .-The whole affords only very dry 
and barren matter. The monuments come down to 
us of the fadls I am going to relate, we have either 
from writers of fo little value, that their works deferve 
rather the name of Gazettes than of Hiftories, or froln 
fome detached fragments of more eftimable authors. 
Freinfhemius, in his fupplement to Livy, has col- 
le6ted all thefe difperfed fragments, to form the mat- 
' ter and feries of the hiftory. In this he has done lite- 
' rature great fervice, and has fupplied me with a very 

* ufeful aid. 

Before I begin to relate the wars, made by the 
Romans during the fpace of time I propofe to run 
over, I am going to infert here two Angular circum- 
ftances, entirely dillindl: from any thing elfe, and 
which may be confidered as fads of natural hiftory. 

The firft is, that the year Opimius was Conful, 
was Angular for wines, all fpecies of which came in 
it to the higheft degree of ripenefs and good perfec- 
Plin. xiv. tion. Every body knows, that the Romans kept 
4 * their wines during many years: but thofe of Opi- 

mius’s Confullhip fubAfted ages. Some of it was in 
being in Pliny’s time, almoft two hundred years after 
it was made : but it was of the conAftence of honey, 
and fo bitter, that it was impolAble to drink it, with¬ 
out mixing it with a great quantity of water. In con- 
fequence little of it was drank. It was only ufed to 
give a flavour to other wines, with which it was 
mixed in very fmail portions. It is eafy to judge 
that the price of it was become exceflive. F. Har- 

* All this part of the hiftory to the war with Jugurtha, is the 
Editor's. Mr. Rollin had omitted the fads contained in it, no doubt 
with defign to recur to them, 
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douin deduces from the text of Pliny, (which to me 
feems very obfcure) that an hundred, and fixty years 
after the Confullhip of Opimius, this wine was fold 
for about four pounds-ten Ihillings an ounce. 

The other event is fome years prior to this, and of 
a quite different kind. In the Confullhip of M. Ful- 
vius Flaccus, the 627th' year of Rome, a dreadful 
multitude of gralhoppers overfpread all Africa, that 
is, what we now call the coafts of Barbary, and did 
not only eat up the corn in the blade, herbage, and 
leaves of trees, but even the bark, and wood. And 
this was but the leall part of the evil which the coun¬ 
try fuftained from them. A great wind carried them , 
all into the fea, where they were drowned. But the 
waves driving their dead bodies upon the coafts, im- 
menfe heaps of them accumulated, which infeded 
the air to fuch a degree, that a peftilence enfued Orof. v. 
amongft men and beafts. I do not know, whether 
Orofus is to be believed on this head. But that wri¬ 
ter alTures us, eight hundred thoufand men perilhed 
in the kingdom of Micipfa, or Numidia, and two 
hundred thoufand in the province of Carthage. He 
adds, that an army of thirty thoufand men, which » 
the Romans kept in Utica for the defence of the pro¬ 
vince, were deftroyed by the contagion, fo that not a 
fingle man furvived : and that on one day fifteen hun¬ 
dred dead bodies were carried out through one of the i-w. Epit; 
gates of that city. I fear there is fome exaggeration 
in this account. But that there was a peftilence oc- 
cafioned by the dead bodies of gralhoppers is certain, 
and fuffices to fliew, that when it is the will of God 
to punilh mankind, the leaft and vileft infedts may 
become dreadful fcourges. Livy, in fome parts of 
his hiftory, mentions great havock caufed by clouds 
of gralhoppers j and he even tells us, that in the 
year 579, a Prtetor was fent into Apulia to aflemble 
the country people, to make war upon this new kind 
of enemies. But the example, which I have related 
here, is the moll extraordinary we find in the hiftory 
of any times. 
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Amongft the wars of v;hich I am now to fpeak, 
tkofe againft rhe Japodes and Dalmatians were little 
confiderable. 

Appian. The Japodes were a nation mixed with Illyrians 
. and Gauls, who inhabited 4ilmoft the fame, now called 
Croatia, between the Sava and the Adriaticlc Sea. 
Thefe people having offended the Romans by incur- 
fions and ravages made upon the lands of the Com^ 
monwealth bordering upon them, were attacked and 
conquered in one campaign by the Conful C. Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus, the 6i3d year of Rome. The 
vi( 5 tor was granted the honour of a triumph. 

That honour cofl L. Cascilius Metellus ftill lefs to 
acquire, if it be true, as Appian tells us, that the 
exploits of this Metellus were only having marched 
an army into the country of the Dalmatians, againft 
whom he had caufed war to be declared without any 
juft caufe, and having pafled the winter without a£lr 
ing at * Salona, into which he had been received as a 
friend. The LXIL epitome of Livy fays, neverthe- 
lefs, that he fubjefted the Dalmatians. However 
that were, L. Cscilius Metellus, having been Con¬ 
ful in 633, triumphed over the Dalmatians in 634, 
and aflumed the firname of Dalmaticus. 

Metellus, his near relation, had fome years be¬ 
fore fet him the example of feeking eafy conquefts, 
by which a name might be acquired without much 
danger, or much regard to juftice. He had attacked 
the Baleares, a people hitherto almoft favages, and 
who had never appeared in wars, but as auxiliaries to 
the Carthaginians. 

Diod. Sic. The Baleares inhabited the two iflands we now call 
strabfl. Majorca and Minorca. As they lived almoft with all 
iii. 

♦ A city now in ruins, which are fhewn at four miles from 
Spolatro, ^ 
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the fiinplicity of grofs nature, they had undoubtedly 
no ambition to make war with the Romans. Caves 
under the rocks, or holes in the earth, which they 
dug themfelves, ferved them for habitations. They 
were almoft naked,' except that during the coldhefe 
of winter they covered themfelves with Iheep- 
fkins. They found in their country, of which the 
foil is “fertile, the nece/Taries of life; except only 
wine, of which they were very greedy. According¬ 
ly, fuch of them, as had ferved in the Carthaginian 
armies, did not fail at their return to lay out all the 
money they had left in wine. For they were not al¬ 
lowed to bring that money into their country j the , 
ufe of it being prohibited in both iflands. They faid, 

^s Diodorus tells us, that Geryon’s riches had of old 
been fatal to him, in drawing Hercules upon him as 
an enemy; and that, taught by that example, they 
had from the moft remote antiquity always appre¬ 
hended introducing a metal amongft them, capable 
of exciting the avidity of other nations, and thereby 
dangerous to their repofe. 

They are particularly famous for their dexterity in 
the ufe of the fling: and they took a certain method 
for attaining it. They were exercifed in it from their 
infancy : and mothers did not put bread into their 
children’s hands, but made them beat it dowh with 
their flings. They united force with this addrefs, 
ahd the belt tempered arms were fcarce proof againfl; 
the ftones they difeharged. When they went to bat¬ 
tle, they carried three flings with them of unequal 
length, according to the different difl:ance.s, at which 
they might have occafion to ufe them againfl: the 
enemy. 

This people were pacific, as we have faid. How¬ 
ever, fome individuals having leagued themlelves 
with the pirates that infefted the feas, nothing more 
was wanting to give Metellus a pretext, who was 
Conful the 629th year of Rome, for carrying the 
war into their country. They were defirous to op- 
pofe the defeent of the Roman army. But the Con¬ 
ful 
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ful rendered their flings ufelefs, by placing fiunS 
upon the fides of his decks, which deadened the 
blows. As foon as the Roman troops landed, they 
fled, and «^ifperfed on all fides in the country, fo 
that it was more difficult to find, than defeat, 
them. 

To fecure his conqueft, Metellus planted two co¬ 
lonies, Palma and Pollentia, the one at the eaft, and 
the other at the weflr. He triumphed'in 6 ^i, and af- 
fumed the firname of Balearicus. The family of the 
Metelli feem to have been very fond of thefe pompous 
firnames. The father of him I am now fpeaking of, 
had alTiimed that of Macedonicus, though what he 
had done in Macedonia was incomparably fliort of the 
conqueft of that kingdom by P.- ^Tmilius, who how¬ 
ever took no new firname on that account. We fee 
here the fon and nephew of Macedonicus, who adorn 
themfelves with the titles of Balearicus and Dalmati- 
cus. We fliall foon fee in the fame family thofe of 
Numidicus, Creticus, &c. We fee from the truth , 
of Livy’s obfervation, that the example of the firft 
Scipio Africanus made way for the vanity of thole 
who came after, to adorn itfelf with the like titles, 
without having deferved them like him. 

The war againft fome ftates of Tranfalpine Gaul ' 
was more confiderable than thofe of which I have 
fpoke hitherto, and incurred by jufter caufes. 

The Romans had not yet made any conqueft in 
Gaul beyond the Alps. They had before pafled 
thofe mountains^ in the 598th year of Rome. But 
this expedition, which we have related in its place, 
had no other confequence than to fecure the tranquility 
of the people of MaflTylia, [MarfeillesJ at whofe re- 
queft it had been undertaken, againft the incurfions 
and infults of their neighbours. 

It was again at the requeft of the fame Maffili- 
ans that the Romans, at the time of which we are 
fpeaking, pafiTed the Alps. But they did not 
content themfelves with having aided their allies. 
They eftablifited a lafting fettlement in the Gauls, 

and 
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and began to form a province, or conquered coun¬ 
try, there. 

M. Plautius Hyps^us. 

M. Fulvius Flaccus. 

The * Salluvians, a people of -j- Gaul, in whofc 
territory Maflilia had been built, had always confidered 
the augmentation of that foreign colony with a jealous 
eye. The Maffilians, harrafled and fatigued by them, 
had recourfe this year to the protedion of the Ro¬ 
mans. Rome had then Fulvius for Conful, the 
friend of Caius, a turbulent and feditious man, 
whofe unfortunate end we have related. The Senate 
was very glad to remove a fadious Conful; and Ful¬ 
vius no lefs to have an occafion of acquiring a tri¬ 
umph. To his great fatisfadion therefore, as well 
as that of the Senate, he was charged with the war 
againfl: the Salluvians. 


A. R. 627, 
Ant. C« 
125. 


C. Cassius Longinus. 

C. Sextius Calvinus. 

The exploits of Fulvius in Gaul were not very 
confiderable. He however obtained the honour of a 
triumph either through the favour of the People, or 
becaufe the Senate itfelf believed a triumph over the 
Tranfalpine Gauls an happy prefage. C. Sextius, 

Conful of this year, was fent to relieve him. But he 
did not fet out till towards the end of his Confulfliip, 
or the beginning of next year in quality of Proconful. 

CjECiLius Metellus. A.R.fizj. 

<T> /-'V T-' Ant. C. 

T. Quintius Flamininus. 1*3. 

Sextius finding the war rather juft began, than 
much advanced, by Fulvius, carried it on with vi- 

* This people is called Salyi, Salvii, and Salluvii. 

+ Some authors make this people Ligurians by origin; but they 
were fettled in Gaul. 

gour. 
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A.R. gour. He gained feveral finall advantages over them, 
and at length a confiderable vidtory near the place 
where the city of Aix now {lands. This General, by 
a wife moderation, highly neceffary in new conquefts, 
had the addrefs to unite lenity with force and the ter- 
Diod. ap. ror of arms. Diodorus relates, that at the time he 
had ordered the inhabitants of a city of the enemy to 
** be fold, which he had taken, one Crato, who was in 

chains, amongft the refl, came to him, and told him, 
he had always been a friend of the Romans, and on 
account of his attachment to their interefts had fuf- 
fered much ill treatment from his countrymen. Sex- 
tius, on being alTured of the truth of the fadl, not 
only gsive Crato and all his family liberty, but fuf- 
fered him to deliver nine hundred prifoners at his 
, choice from flavery. 

The Proconful took up his winter-quarters in the 
place where he had fought the battle; and as the 
country was good, and abounded with fprings, of 
which fome were hot, he built a city there, which 
from thofe waters, and the name of its founder, was 
called Aqute Sextiae. This is now the city of Aix, 
the capital of Provence. 

He alfo cleared all the coaft from Marfeilles to 
Italy, by driving away the Barbarians to a thoufand 
or fifteen hundred paces from the fea: and he gave 
the whole extent of thofe coafts to the MafTilians. 
The following year he returned to Rome, and 
triumphed, having been fucceeded by Cn. Domitius, 
of whom we fhall now fpeak. 


A«K. 630* 
Ant. C. 
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C. Fannius. 

Cn. Domitius Ahenobarus. 


The Salluvii were ftibjedled, but the war was not 
over •, their misfortune, and no doubt the appre- 
henfion of the like fate, engaging other powerful 
neighbouring ftates in their caufe; and Domitius on 
arriving in Gaul, found more enemies than Sextius 
had overcome. Teutomalius, the King of the Sal.. 
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luvii, had retired into the country of the Allobroges, 
who openly took upon them his defence: and Bituitus, * 

King of the Arverni, who had given refuge in his 
dominions to many of the principal perfons of the 
conquered nation, fent even AmbalTadors to Domitius 
to demand their re-eftablilhment. 

Thofe two ftates united formed a very confiderable 
power. The Allobroges inhabited the whole country 
between the Rhone and the Ifara, as far as the lake 
of Geneva : and the Arverni not only polTefled Au¬ 
vergne, but, if we believe Strabo, almoft the whole strab.l.ii. 
fouthern part of Gaul from the Rhone to the Py- P- 
renees, and even to the ocean. The opulence of the Pofidon. 
laft was in proportion to the extent of their territory; j 
and it is faid of Luerius' their King, the father of Bi- 
tuitus, who then reigned, that to Ibew his riches, and 
gain the favour of the multitude, he crofied a large 
plain in a chariot, throwing on all fides pieces of gold 
and filver, which thoufands of Gauls gathered, as 
they followed him. It is added, that being defirous 
to give a feaft, he formed an inclofure of fifteen hun¬ 
dred paces fquare, in which he caufed tuns to be 
placed full of coftly liquor, and fo prodigious a quan¬ 
tity of provifions of all kinds, that during feveral 
days, as many as pleafed were entertained at table, 
without the leaf!: interruption of the feaft. 

We have faid before, that Bituitus fent an embafly App. ap. 
to Domitius.' It was magnificent, but of a Angular 
kind, that amazed the Romans. The Ambaffador 
fuperbly dreft, and attended by a numerous train, 
had alfo a great pack of dogs with him, and one of 
thofe Gaulilh poets, called Bards, whofe eiltployment - • 
was in his verfes and fongs to celebrate the glory of 
the King, the Nation, and the Ambaflador. This 
embafly was ineffedlual, and probably ferved only to 
inflame the divifion on both fides. 

A new fubjedt of war was fupplied by the .ffidul, 
who inhabited the country between the Saone and the 
Loire, and whofe principal cities were thofe now 
called Autun, Chaalons, Mkon, and Nevers. Thefe 

people 
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people were the firft of Tranfalpine Gaul, that fought 
the alliance of the Romans. They deemed it a great 
honour to be termed their Brothers ; a title which was 
often given them in the decrees of the Senate. The 
Arverni and they had been very warm rivals in all 
times, concerning the firft rank and principal power 
in Gaul. At the time of which we are fpeaking, the 
.$dui, attacked on one fide by the Allobroges, and 
oh the other by the Arverni, had recourfe to Domi- 
tius, who heard them favourably. Accordingly every 
thing was prepared for the war. _ 

- L. Opimius. 

Qj^Fabius Maximus. 

The Allobroges and Arverni fpared the Roman 
.General the pains of marching in queft of them: 
they advanced againft him, and incamped at the 
confluence of the Sorgue and the Rhone, a little above 
Avignon. The battle was fought there. The Ro¬ 
mans were vidlorious : but they were principally in¬ 
debted for their fuccefs to their elephants, whofe 
ftrange and unvifual form terrified both the horfes and 
their riders. The fmell of the elephants, infupport- 
able to horfes, contributed undoubtedly to this dif- 
order. Orofus tells us, that twenty thoufand re¬ 
mained on the fpot; and three thoufand were taken 
prifoners. 

So great a defeat did not difcourage the two allied 
people. They made new efforts ; and when the Con- 
ful Fabius arrived in Gaul, the Allobroges and 
Arverni fuftained by the Rutheni (people of Rouergue) 
marched againft him with an army of two hundred 
thoufand men. The Conful had only thirty thou¬ 
fand : ^nd Bituitus defpifed the fmall number of the 
Romans fo much, that he faid they were not a match 
for the dogs in his army. The event fhews on this 
occafion, as well as many others, how much ad¬ 
vantage good order and difcipline have over mul¬ 
titude. 
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The armies met near the confluence of the Ifara 
and the Rhone. The accounts come down to us, * 
teach us little in refpeft to the circumftances of this 
great afbion. The Gauls did not fuftain the firfb 
charge of the Romans, if it be true, as we find it in 
hiftorical monuments, that they loft at Icaft an hun¬ 
dred and twenty thoufand men in it, and that only 
fifteen were killed on the fide of the Romans. The 
Conful difcharged the functions of General with 
amazing good conduft in this battle, though he was 
atlually fick of an ague, or, according to others, 
ftill weak from a wound he had received fome time 
before. He caufed himfelf to be carried in a chair 
from rank to rank j or, w'hen it was neceflTary to be 
fet down, fupported under the arms, he gave his or¬ 
ders, and animated his foldiers to do their duty. It 
is to be prefumed, that he attacked the enemy either 
whilft they were pafling the Rhone, or immediately 
after, without giving them time to draw up and form 
their line. A vigorous charge prefently put this army 
into confufion, which its multitude, far from being 
an advantage, ferved but to augment. But the flight 
was exceedingly difficult. The Rhone was to be 
pafled over two bridges, one of which had been 
built in hafte with boats, and with little folidity. It 
broke under the weight of the multitude that fled, 
and thereby occafioned the lofs of an infinite number 
of Gauls, who were drowned in that river, which 
every body knows is exceffi.vely rapid. Some un¬ 
doubtedly were prefled hard, and puflied into the 
river. Many more perilhed in the water than by the 
fwords of the vidors. This great vidory was gained 
by the Romans on the loth of Auguft : and the Con¬ 
ful, according to Pliny, even gained in it the reco- Plin. vii. 
very of his health, and was rid of his fever from the 
day of battle. 

The Gauls crulhed by fo great a blow, refolved to 
afk peace. Nothing remained, but to know to which 
of the two Roman Generals to apply; for Domitius 
v/as ftill in the province. Reafon was for preferring Max, 

Fabius/"'^’ 
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A. R. 63>-Fabius, who 'Vvas Conful, and \vhofe vidtory was far 
more glorious than that of Domitius. They did fo: 
but Domitius, a proud and haughty, man, revenged 
himfelf for it upon Bituitus, by a black. treachery. 
He engaged that Prince to come to his camp under 
the pretext of an interview; and when he had him in 
his power, he caufed him to be laden with chains, 
and fent him to Rome. The Senate could not approve 
fo criminal an aft; but would not lofe the advantage 
of an ufeful perfidy : fo much did what politicians 
call Reafons of State, prevail at that time in the Roman 
Senate over the rules of honour and juftice. Bituitus 
was kept prifoner. It was alfo decreed, that his fon 
Cogentatius fliould be taken, and brought to Rome. 
Diod. ap A kind of half-juftice was however done that young 
Prince, After great care had been taken in his edu- 
^ ‘ cation, he was fent back to the kingdom of his fore¬ 
fathers, where he faithfully cultivated the-amity he 
had fworn to the Romans. 

It appears, that the conquered ftates w:ere diffe¬ 
rently treated by the Romans. The Allobroges were 
made fubjefts of the Commonwealth. As to the Ar- 
c®f. de verni and Rutheni, Ctefar tells us, that the Roman 
Sell. Gall, People pardoned them, did not reduce them into a 
*' province, and impofed no tribute upon them. Hence- 
it is probable, that the Roman province in the Gauls 
at firft included only the countries of the Salluvii and 
Allobroges. The following years do not afford any 
more confiderable events ; though it is not unlikely, 
but that the Confuls of thofe years were fent into 
Gaul, and perhaps extended the Roman province 
along the fea as far as the Pyrenees. It is however 
certain, that three years after the viftories we have 
juft related, the Conful Marcius founded the co¬ 
lony of Narbonne, to which he gave his name, Narbo 
Marcius. We cannot better exprefs the’defign of this 
fettlement than in Cicero’s terms, who calls Narbonne ^ 

* Narbo Marcius colonia-noftrorum civium, fpecnla populi Ro¬ 
mani, ac propugnaculum iftis iplis nationibus oppolitum & objeftum. 
Pro Font. n. 3. 

the 
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the watch-tower, of the Roman People, and their bul- : z- 
wark againft the Gauliflimations: u . . 

I return to Domitius and 'Fabius, who continued A, R. 
in Gaul part of the year 632. i-They.both ere6led 
trophiesj- adorned with the fpoils of the enemy, on 
the fields of battle,fwhere they had defeated them. 

This was a novelty to the Romans, who, as an hifto- 
rian ^ obferves,'never infulted- the ftates they fub- 
jefted With fuch monuments. Pompey alfo ereded 
a trophy on the Pyrenees, after having quieted Spain, 
and was blamed for at. It has been farther remarked, 
as an inftance of pride and arrogance in Domitius, 
that he niade the tour of the province riding upon an 
elephant. This kind of circumftances, which denote 
charaders, ought not to be omitted in an hiftory in¬ 
tended to promote the knowledge of men. 

On their return to Rome, both Fabius and Do¬ 
mitius obtained triumphs. That of Fabius was both 
the firft.and the moll fplendid. Bituitus was the 
principal ornament of ic ‘ He appeared in it fitting 
in the fame filver chariot he had ufed 017 the day of 
battle, and with his arms painted with different co¬ 
lours. In confequence of his vidory, Fabius afiumed 
the name of Allobrogicus, and thereby augmented 
the glory* of the houfe of Fabia, of which he had 
been the difgrace by his ill condud in his youth. An 
uncommon example 1 but which proves however, that, 
though the early part of life paft in debauchery gives 
reafon to apprehend the fame for all the reft of it, it 
does not however determine that abfolutely as a ne- 
celTary confequence. Fabius Allobrogicus was the 
fon of Fabius, Scipio’s eldeft brother, and confe- 
quently the grandfon of Paulus Avmilius. . 

It remains for me to fpeak of the v/ar againft the Juftin. 
Scordifci, a -f Gaulilh nation by origin, but tranf- 


* Nunquam populus Romanus hoftibus domitis vi6loriam faam ex- 
probavit. Flor. iii. 2. 

t I follow Jufthi 5 but do not pretend to warrant the truth of what 
he advances. 
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planted, to the banks of the Danube, Their fore¬ 
fathers in antient times had accompanied Brennus iii‘ 
plundering the temple of Delphi. After the horrid 
difafter which ruined that army, as has been related 
elfewhere, the remains of it difperfed into different 
countries. Fart of it fettled about the confluence of 
the Danube and the Save, that is to fay, in the coun¬ 
try where Belgrade now ftands, and took the name 
of Scordifei. Their natural ferocity, increafed by the 
rigour of the climate they inhabited-, and by their 
commerce with the barbarous nations around them, 
carried them on to afts of cruelty, which the Roman 
• hiftorians cannot mention without horror. They tell 
us, that they facrificed human viftims to Bellona and 
Mars, drank out of the fkulls' of their enemies, (this 
was cuftomary with the Gauls) deftroyed their pri- 
foners with fire, or ftifled them with fmoke ; and 
laftly, which can hardly be told without trembling, 
ripped up women with child, and deftroyed at once 
both mothers and the fruit of their wombs. 

The occafion of the war between the Romans and 
thefe Barbarians is not known : but C. Cato, the firft 
Conful who commanded againft the Scordifei, was 
entirely defeated the fi^Stli year of Rome. He fuffered 
himfelf to be drawn on by the enemy, who united 
ftratagem with force, into forefts and mountains, 
where the Roman army was entirely deftroyed. The 
viftors fpread like a torrent into the provinces of the 
Commonwealth, as far as Dalmatia and the Adriatic 
fea. That barrier flopped them : but in rage and re¬ 
venge, if we may believe' Florus, they dilcharged 
their darts againft the waves, that oppofed an' invinci¬ 
ble obftacle to their progrefs. 

The Roman Generals who fucceeded Cato- were 
more fortunate: and hiftory mentions three, T. Di- 
dius, M. Livius Drufus, and M. Minucius, who 
gained feveral vidtories over the Scordifei, after which 
little is faid of this nation. 
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AFFAIRS of the CITY, and other 
DETACHED FACTS. 

Two Cenforfhips firft give us fome great examples A. R. Si?* 
of feverity. 

The Cenfors Cn. Servilius Csepio, and L. Caffius 
Longinus, cited M. iEmilius Lepidus before their 
tribunal, as guilty of luxury and profufion, for paying 
fix thoufand fefterces a year (about 35I. fterling) for 
the houfe he lived in. Velleius Paterculus, who re¬ 
lates the fadl, adds this reflexion : “ In * thefe days, 
if any of us were to pay fo little for an habitation, 
he would fcarce be owned as a Senator. So fudden 
is the fall from good to bad, from bad to depravity, 
and from depravity to the greatefl: excefles.” The 
fame Lepidus had alfo at the fame time, or not long 
before, another affair as Angular upon his hands. He Val. Max. 
was accufed before the People, and fined, for having 
built a country-houfe too high at fome diftance from 
Rome. 

All remedies were too weak againft the corruption A.R. 637. 
of manners, which continually gained ground: and 
ten years after the time of which I have juft fpoke, 
Metellus Dalmaticus and Domitius Ahenobarbus 
being Cenfors, degraded thirty-two Senators : to find 
fo many perfons worthy of being noted in that illuftri- 
ous body, was a thing without example. Amongft 
thefe degraded Senators was one of Confular dignity, 

C. Licinius Geta, who was Cenfor himfelf fometime 
after j whether he had retrieved his reputation by a 
1 change of conduft, or perhaps the very vices that 
had drawn that difgrace upon him, ferved to recom- 
I mend him to a great number of citizens, who might 

* At nunc fi quis tanti habitat, vix ut Senator agnofcitur. Adeo 
I mature a re6lis in vitia, a vitiis in prava, a pravi? in prjecipitii fer- 
venitur. Vell, ii. lo. 
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have good reafon to defire to have a Cenfor perfonally^ 
interefted in not carrying feverity too far. 

Another note of infamy, inflifted by the fame Cen- 
fors, Metellus and Domitius, fell by refiexiorr upon 
Marius, then Prjetor, but ftrll far from the greatnefs- 
and glory to which he afterwards attained. It was 
pretended, that to raife himfelf to the Prsetorlhip, he 
had ufed falfe fuffrages : and what authorized this 
fufpicion was, that a flave of Caffius Sabaco, the in¬ 
timate friend of Marius, had been feen amongft thofe 
who voted. The Praetor eleft was accufed in form, 
and his judges interrogated Caflius, who replied, that - 
being very dry, he had made his flave bring him a 
glafs of water, who immediately withdrew. The af¬ 
fair went no farther before the judges : but the Cen- 
fors thought that Caflius deferved to be noted, either 
for his intemperance, if he had fpoke the truth, or 
for perjury, if otherwife ; and degraded him from the 
rank of a Senator. 

The fame year M. Scaurus was Conful, an illuftri- 
ous perfon, whom we fliall have occafion to mention 
frequently in the fequel. For that reafon I take the 
prefent occafion to introduce him. He was a Patri¬ 
cian, of the houfe ^Emilia, but of a branch fallen into 
fuch extreme poverty, that his father had been re¬ 
duced to maintain himfelf by dealing in charcoal. 
He himfelf was fometimes in fufpence whether he 
Ihould not take up the profelTion of a banker. But 
being confcions of merit, he threw himfelf in the way 
ofhonours, and refolved to labour with courage to 
overcome ill fortune, and to renew the altnoft extindb 
glory of his name. He applied himfelf to the ftudy 
of'eloquence, and pleaded very much. The charadter 
of his eloquence fiiited that of his manners : it was 
grave, auliere, and void of ornaments. We have the 
following pifture of it from the hands of Cicero. 

“ The * eloquence of Scaurus, a wife and upright 

* In Scauri oratione, fapientis hominis S: re6ii, gravitas fiimma, & 
naturaiis qiia:tUun inerat au^oritas ; npn ut caufam, fed ut teftimo'. 
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man, had in it a fingular gravity, and kind of natu¬ 
ral authority; fo that in pleading for a client, he 
fee.med rather a witnefs than an advocate. This man¬ 
ner of fpeaking was thought not fo proper for the 
bar and before the people : but for giving opinions in 
the Senate, of which he was long the chief and lead¬ 
ing man, it was admirable. For it not only implied 
prudence, but what is more important, it carried with 
it an air of truth, highly adapted to engaging con¬ 
fidence.” It appears, that he very early acquired Auft. de 
the great authority in the Senate, of which Cicero 
fpeaks ; as many years before he was Conful, it is faid, 
that the decree which armed Opimius againft C. Grac¬ 
chus, was paired by his advice.'' 

As to probity, it is certain he had the outfide of it 
in a fupreme degree. Cicero praifes him every where 
as a man truly virtuous : but we muft own that other 
authors, as Sallufl and Pliny, are not quite fo fa¬ 
vourable to him upon this head, and accufe him of 
not being over nice in the means of enriching himfelf. 

His reputation was,not clear, efpecially in relpedt to 
the gold of Jugurtha. We fhall fpeak of it in the i 
fequel. It may alfo be looked upon as another blot 
in his life, to have been accufed of caballing by P. 
Rutilius, the moft worthy man of Rome in his times •, 
if the perfonal intereft of Rutilius in that profecution 
had not diminifhed the v/eight and authority of his 
accufation. They demanded the Confullhip at the 
fame time, and the preference having been given to 
Scaurus, it may be believed that animofity and re¬ 
venge magnified things in the eyes of Rutilius. What 
is uncommon in this, was, that Scaurus having been 
acquitted, accufed Rutilius in his turn of the fame 

crime. But what may be thought more for the ho- 

( 

nium dicere pfitares, quum pro reo diceret. Hoc dicendi genus ad 
f)atrocinia mediocriter aptum videbatur: ad Senatoriam vero fenten- 
tiam, cujixs erat ille priiiceps, vel maxime... Significabat enim, non 
prudentiam foliim, fed, quod maxime rein continebat, fidem, Cic. 

Bruto, III, HZ. 
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nour of both, and perhaps mpft true, is, that both 
were wrong in their accufations. 

For the reft Scaurus, full of a noble confidence in 
himfelf, and as well as Cato major, between whom 
and him there is a great fimilitude of charafter, * not 
being in the leaft inclined to abate any thipg of the 
praife he might deferve, wrote his own life in three 
books: and-f- Tacitus obferves, that neither he, nor 
Rutilius, who did the. fame, were either cenfured, 
or difbelieved. 

Scaurus did not negled the art military, and made 
fome campaigns in his youth. When he was JEdile, 
he applied himfelf entirely to the funflions of his 
charge, that regarded the government of the city j 
and in the games which he was to give the People, 
he did not pique himfelf upon a trivial magnificence, 
which was equally incompatible with the fmallnefs of 
his fortune and his natural difpofition. His Praetor- 
ftiip is entirely unknown; and as to his Confullhip, 
we have fome detached circumftances, v/hich I am 
going to relate. 

• He fuftained the rights of his dignity with haughti- 
nefs: and P. Decius, who was Prtetor, having con¬ 
tinued fitting as he paffed by, Scaurus commanded 
hi.m to rife, ordered his robe Prastexta. to be torn, 
and his curule chair to be broken in pieces, and pro¬ 
hibited all perfons whatfoever to appear before his tri¬ 
bunal. 

He had Gaul for his province, and gained fome ad¬ 
vantages over people little known, which however 
acquired him the honour of a triumph. But the exad: 
difeipline whicli he caufed to be obferved in his army 
is much more eftimable : it was fo ftrift, that, as he 
Frontln. tells US hirnfelf, a fruit-tree, which happened to be 
btrat.iu 4- within his camp, was fo fecure from the foldiers, 
that the next day, when the army decamped, it had 

♦ Haud fane detredVator laudum fuarum. Liv. 15. 

f Plerique fuam ipfi vitam narrare fiduciam potius inorum, qur.m 
arrogaritiam arbitrati fvmt; neque id Rutilio 6 c Scauro citra .fidein, 
aut obtrectationi fuit. Tacit. Agric. n. it 
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not loft one of the fruit, with which it was laden the 
night before. 

As the war did not engrofs him during the whole 
campaign, he employed the leifure of his troops in 
ufeful works, and caufed the marflres to be drained, 
which the inundations of the Po had formed in the 
countries of Placentia and Parma. For this purpofe 
he caufed vents to be opened, and canals of iufficient 
depth cut to carry off the water from the lands over¬ 
flowed before. 

Scaurus, during his.Confulfhip, was elected Prince 
of the Senate by the Cenfors Metellus and Doinitius, 
in the room of Metellus Macedonicus, who died 
fometime before. 

Many writers, in emulation of each otiter, have Vel. l. n 
celebrated the good fortune of this Metellus Mace¬ 
donicus. If we were to trace back the hiftories of all 
nations, ages, and conditions of the world, fays Vel¬ 
leius Paterculus, we Ihould fcarce find a Angle per- 
fon to be compared for good fortune with Metellus. 

If we confider him as a publick perfon, we fee him 
adorned with triumph, and the moll exalted dig¬ 
nities ; we fee him enjoy, during a long life, the firfl: 
rank amongft his countrymen, and maintain warm 
contefts in refpeft to the public affairs, without the 
leaft blejTiifh of his reputation. As a private perfon, 
never was father of a family more happy. He had 
four fons, all of whom he faw arrive at tlie age of , 
maturity, and at his death had the confolation to leave 
all of them alive, and in the higheft dignities. His 
bier v/as carried by his four fons, of whom one had 
been Conful, and ^ was aftually Cenfor j the fecond 
had alfo been Conful; the third was then Conful; 
and the fourth had been Prtetor, and was raifed to 
the Confulfliip two years after. Add to thefe his 
fons-in-law (for he had three daughters, all honour¬ 
ably mamed, and had borne him grandfons) two of 
thefe were Confuls afterwards. “ Is this dying,” cries ^ 
the hiflorian, “ or quitting this life with happinefs V' 

A thought of little folidity, a frivolous diftindion 
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with men, who having no certainty of another life, 
couldTee nothing in death, but the annihilation of 
all felicity.- It is to thofe, who have eternal glory 
in view, that death is really an happy removal froni 
life, according to the force of the word migrare, ufed 
by Paterculus. Hoc eft nimirum magts feliciter de vita 
mlgrare^ quam mori. 

This good fortune' itfelf, which Metellus enjoyed 
during his life, was not fo compleat as Velleius re- 
prefents it: and Pliny, who fometimes carries his 
mifanthropy too far, is not v/rong, when he obferves 
upon the fubjeft in queftion, that two things made a 
confiderable breach in this fuppofed felicity. The 
one is the unworthy and cruel adventure by which'he 
was very near perifhing through the fury of the Tri¬ 
bune Atinius : the other, his having been the enemy 
of the great Scipio Africanus. And might- we not 
add, ^the extreme mortification he experienced, when 
CH Poinpeius, his enemy, was eledled to fucceed him, 
arid-the narrownefs of fpirit and injuftice of the re- 
fentment he exprefifed upon that cccalion ? This laft 
fact proves both that his happinefs was neither without 
cloud, nor his virtue without ftain. 

may lio’Wcver be faid, that the good fortune of 
Metellus Macedonicus was indeed exceedingly fingtu 
iar: and that good fortune feems to have extended 
itfelf to-his whole family. For in the fpace of twelve 
years v/e find more than twelve Confulfhips, Cenfor- 
ihips, -or Triumphs of the Metelli; and in the year 
650, two Metelli, brothers and both fons of Mace^ 
donfeus, triumphed on one day, the one over Mace»- 
tlonia, and the other over Sardinia. This amaxing 
number of Conluirnips in one and the fame houfe, 
occafioned the poet Ntevius to fay ; Fato Metelli Rersite 
ftimt Conftulcs It is fate, it is deftiny, that makes 

the Metelli Confuls at RomeV/ords that of. 
fended the family, as if extolling their good fortune^ 
were depreciating their merit.. . . . , Oi 

. - The 6^8th year oft Rome gives us an example, of 
corruption amongft. theyrertal5,;HCver:he'ard.Qf,bcfor^i 
■fit ' In 
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In the preceding times it had very feldom happened 
that a veftal had been found faulty : and the day of 
their punifhment was a day of'univerfal mourning at 
Rome. But this year, of the fix, which they were in 
I all, three were proved criminal, two of which had 
even almoft publickly abandoned themfelves to diflib- 
lute pradtices. This unhappy event was believed 
to have been foretold by the misfortune of a 
young maid, v/ho, being on horfeback with her fa¬ 
ther, was killed by thunder, and her body thrown 
one way, and the horfe another. The Augurs having 
been confulted upon this accident, replied, as is faid, 
that this pretended prodigy threatened the vcftals, 
and the order of the Knights, with great infamy. Per¬ 
haps thofe Augurs had fome fufpicion of what became 
publick foon after. But let the predidion be as it 
will, the fa6l is as follows. 

One L. Butstius Barrus, a Roman Knight, a pro- 
fefled debauchee, weary of too eafy conquefts, was 
defirous to exalt the guft of his infamous pleafures by 
the charm of difliculty and danger. He therefore at¬ 
tacked a veftal, called Aimilia: and when he had 
fucceeded in feducing her, the contagion foon fpread, 
and two other veftals, Licinia and Marcia, followed 
their companion’s example. There was however this 
difference, that Marcia entered into an intrigue only 
with one; whereas .ffimilia and Licinia admitted a 
multitude of gallants; becaufe when they had once 
began to extend their criminal amours, and faw that 
their fecret took air, they engaged all thofe to filence, 
whom they apprehended as witneffes, by making them 
accomplices. 

Ail this infamous myftery, after having been long 
concealed, was at length brought to light by a flave, 
whofe mafter was one of the guilty. This flave was 
one of the confidents, and liberty, with many other 
rewards, had been promifed him. As he faw they 
did not keep their word, he went and difcovered the 
whole. The college of Pontiffs, which by the con- 
ftitytion of Numa were judges of this affair, aded 
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with great indulgence. Only iEmilia was condemned ; 
a favourable fentence was paffed upon Marcia and Li- 
cinia, for which they were probably indebted, the 
one to her being lefs criminal,- the other to the elo¬ 
quence of the famous L. CralTus, her relation, who 
being then twenty-feven years of age, defended her 
in an oration, of which Cicero fpeaks with praife. 

But the affair did not rell there. The whole Peo¬ 
ple cried out againft this lenity of the Pontiffs on an 
occafion wherein the crime was equally evident and 
odious; and the Tribune Sex. Peduceus having put 
himfelf at the head of thofe who complained of the 
fentence, caufed an extraordinary commiffion to be 
voted by the People, for re-hearing the caufe of Mar¬ 
cia and Eicinia, and at the head of that commiffion 
placed L. Caffius, who for that purpofe was created 
Prtetor a fecond time, after having been Conful and 
Cenfor. He was a perfon of rigid virtue and inflexi¬ 
ble feverity -, and one, as * Cicero obferves, who had 
rendered himfelf agreeable to the people, not by po- 
Jitenefs and popular behaviour, but by an aufterity of 
manners, which acquired him refpeft.. He entirely 
anfwered the expectation of thofe who had chofen 
him ; for he not only condemned the two veftals, but 
Val. Max. a great number of others, fo that his tribunal' was 
ii'- called the rock of the accufed : fcopulus reonm, ' 

It however is not probable, that a perfon fo .much 
praifed for his virtue, fliould confound innocence with 
Bloapud guilt; and that, according to Dio’s exprelTion, not 
vaief. only thofe who were convidled, but all that were ac- 
p. 626. cufed, were punifhed. , The .example of M. Anto- 
nius, the illuftrious orator, of whom we lhall fre¬ 
quently have, occafion to fpeak in the fequel, is a 
proof, that to be accufed did not fuffice for being re¬ 
puted a criminal. It is true, he behaved with fuch 
courage and refolution, as highly prejudiced his 
judgment in favour of his innocence. 

• r ‘ % - 

Homo, non liberalitate, ut alii, fed ipfo triditia ^^feveritate po- 
Cic. Brut. 97. ^ / 
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He was adually Qusftor, and having Afia for his 
province, was upon the point of fetting out from 
Brundifiura, when he .was informed, that he was ac- 
cufed before E* Callius, There was a law to exempt 
thofe from profecution who were abfent on the fervice 
of the Cofnmonwealth. Bur M. Antonius would 
not take the advantage of it, and returned from Brun- 
difium to Rome to appear for himfelf, and anfwer the 
accLifations brought againft him. His trial came on : 
and one circumftance rendered the offence very diflv 
cult for the accufed. The profecu.tors demanded, 
that a flave, who they pretended had carried a torch 
before him in the night, when he went to the 
criminal rendezvous, fhould be delivered up to 
them, in order to his being put to the queftion. This 
flave was very young : and Antonius was in extreme 
apprehenfions, both from the weakraefs of his years, 
and the violence of torments. But the flave himfelf 
exhorted his matter to deliver him up without fear; 
aflliring him, that his fidelity was proof againtt the 
moft cruel infliftions. He kept his word i and the 
quettion, which was very rigorous amongtt the Ro¬ 
mans, whips, racks, and red hot irons, could not 
overcome his conttancy, nor make him fpeak in a 
manner prejudicial to the accufed : an example which 
proves, that virtue, and confequently true Nobility, 
is of all ranks and conditions. Antonius was acquit¬ 
ted, and fet out for his province with honour and 
tranquility of mind. 

The Senate beheld this degeneracy of manners as a 
publick calamity ; and had recourfe, as had happened 
before on the like occafions, to religion. The books 
of the Sibyl were confulted, and in confequence of 
the anfwer they were fuppofed to give, it was refolved,' 
that a temple fhould be erefted to Venus, under the 
new .firnanie of Verticordia, which implied, that fhe 
was invoked to change the heart. It was alfo added, 
that the ttatue of Venus fhould be placed, and dedE 
cated, in this temple, by the moft virtuous woman 
of Rome : a fingular regulation , in a matter not a little 
delicate. In order to this choice, the Ladies nomi- Val 

nated''"* 
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nated an hundred amongft them : out of this hundred 
ten were chofen by lot, by whofe voices Sulpicia, the 
daughter of Sulpicius Paterculus, and wife of Ful- 
vius Flaccus, was chofen. This fafl no doubt puts 
' the reader in mind of that concerning Scipio Nafica, 
declared by the whole Senate the mofl: v/orthy and 
upright man of Rome, and deputed with that glori* 
ous title to receive the mother of the gods, juft ar¬ 
rived from Peffinuntum in Phrygia. 

Another fuperftition was alfo put in pradice, with 
the fame view of appealing the wrath of the gods, 
but a cruel one, and highly unworthy of Rome, efpe- 
cially at a time when philofophy, and the arts of 
Greece, had begun to enlighten the minds of the Ro¬ 
mans, and to reform their manners. In one of the 
publick places of the city they buried a male and fe¬ 
male Gaul, and a Grecian man and woman. And 
what is entirely odd, whilft they praftifed thefe abo¬ 
minable facrifices themfelves, they prohibited them 
feverely to Tome barbarous nations, amongft whom 
they were authorized by law and cuftom. 

1 proceed now to relate two famous trials, that 
ruined two illuftrious perfons, invefted with the prin¬ 
cipal dignities. 

We have feen C. Carbo ad very different parts. 
•Though he had been friend to C. Gracchus, even to 
madnefs, he afterwards rook upon him the defence 
of his murderer. On the expiration of his Conful- 
A.R.'Jsj. fhip, that is, the 633d year of .Rome, he. was’accufed, 
•it is not laid of what crime, by L. Craffus, who was 
then but one-ancl-twenty years old, and who made 
this caufe his hrft trial of fltill: for his oration for 
the veftal L/icinia, of v;hich I have fpoke above,' was 
.^ua. de fix years later than tliis. It was much the cuftom of 
Ebq young perfons who afpired at the 
n. ii. ’to endeavour to make themfelves 
• markable accufation, that gave t! 
difplay their talents, and at the fame time- to prove 
their zeal fprjuftice, and their hatred for bad citizens: 
Carbo, whom Craffus attacked^ was certainly highly 
• capable 


glory of eloquence, 
known by fome re- 
lem opportunity to 
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capable of defending himfelf. With credit, power, 
and honours, he united great eloquence, which oc- 
cafioned him to be confidered as the beft orator of 
his time. But it had probably happened to him as to 
other * deferters of their pafty, who make themfelves 
odious to thofe they quit, and are fufpedted by thofe 
to whom they go over. He was undoubtedly not 
fupported by the fadlion of the people, which he had 
abandoned, and the partifans of the ariftocracy did 
not confide in him. The young accufer omitted no¬ 
thing to leflen the merit of his return to the party of 
the Nobility, in repeating to the judges the excefles 
he had been guilty of during his attachment to the 
Gracchi. He proceeded againfl: him with fo much 
vigour, that Carbo, to prevent an inevitable con¬ 
demnation, poifoned himfelf, as was believed, with 
cantharides. ’ 

CralTus acquired great honour by this affair, -j- It 
was thought very glorious, that at an age when thofe 
who exercife themfelves deferve praife, this young 
orator fhould praftife at the bar what he might Hill 
be only Undying in his clofet with honour. But his 
eloquence was not the only thing that gained him ap- 
plaufe. An aft of juftice and generofity in refpeft 
to his enemy was more admired, and with reafon. 
One of Carbo’s flaves brought his mafter’s papers to 
CrafTus, which might have been ufed for convifting 
him. CralTus conceived horror for this treachery, 
and fent back the (lave to the accufed in chains, 
with the cafe of papers, which he would not fo 
much as open. He knew that this kind of war, 
as well as that made with arms, has its laws, 
which ought to be obferved even between enemies. 

But his too great timidity was upon the point of 
making him lofe the whole fruit of his labours, 

* Transfugse nomen execrabile veteribus fociis, no vis fufpeftum. 
Liv. xxvii. 17. 

t jetate qni exercentur laude affici folent—ea aetate L, CrafTus 
oftendit, id fe in foro optirnc jam facere, quod poterat domi cum lauds 
meditari, Cic.de Off. II. 47. r 
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and of faving Carbo. When he began to fpeak he 
was quite difconcerted, and loft ground. He would 
have been under the neceflify of retiring with confu- 
fion, if the Prefident of the tribunal had not come 
in to his aid. Maximus (this Prelident was fo 
called) took compaflion of the condition in which he 
faw the young orator, who promifed infinitely. He 
broke up the affembly, and put off the caufe to ano¬ 
ther day. GralTus by this means had time to recovei* 
himfelf, and not only terminated the affair againft 
Carbo with fuccefs, but in the fequel, both pleaded 
and Ipoke before the Senate and People with all the 
refolution neceffary ; retaining of his former timidity 
only an * amiable modefty, which not only did no 
hurt to his difcourfe, but ferved to recommend it, 
from the advantageous idea- it gave of the orator’s 
probity. This modefty rofe to a kind of fear : and 
Cicero, juft at the end of his career, introduced it 
again declaring, that he never fpoke in publick 
without changing colour, efpecially at the beginning 
of his difcourfe, and trembling all over, -f The more 
tafte-and eloquence any one has, the more he per¬ 
ceives the greatnefs of the art of (peaking, and the 
difficulty of fucceeding in it. 

L. Craffus, the year after he had caufed Carbo to 
be condemned, feemed defirous to make trial of the 
party of the People, in the affair of the colony of 
Narbonne, of which he pretended to be, and really 
was one of the founders. It appears, that the Se¬ 
nate oppofed the eftablifhment of this colony; and 
Craffus, in a difcourfe which he made upon this fub- 
jedt, and which Cicero praifes, as being of § greater 

. * Fuit minficus quidam in CrafTo pndor, qui tamen non modd non 
cb’eiTet ejus orationi, fed etiam probitatis commendatiane prodefiet. 
Cic. t !• de Or. n. 122. ' 

+ Ut quifqne optimc dicit, ita maxime dicendi diflicultatem, va- 
Tiofqne eveutus orationis, exfpedlationemque hominum pertihlefcit. 
Cic: ibid: n. t^o‘. *' * * 

J It was the cuftom of the Romans w'hen they founded a colony, to 
nominate three diftinguiflied perforis to prefide in fettling'it. Thcfe 
^^lire,called,. V Triumviri coloniae deducendae." 

§ Senior^ ut ita dicam, quam ilh setas ferebat, oratio, Cic.Brut.n. 160. 

■ maturity 
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maturity than could be expefted from the orator’s 
years, warmly attacked the authority of the Senate, 
and fpared no pains to reduce it. This is the only 
ftep of this kind that could be imputed to him. All 
the reft of his life he was a zealous defender of the 
ariftocratical party, and died, as we fliall fee, in de¬ 
fending it. 

L. Craffus, and M. Antonius, who was accufed in 
the aftair of the veftals, are the two firft Roman ora¬ 
tors, that Cicero thinks, can be compared with the 
Greeks. We may.fee what has been faid upon that 
head at the end of the Antient Hiftory. 

We have not fo large a detail to make concerning 
the condemnation of C. Cato. We have feen him 
ftiamefully defeated by the Scordifci in 638. It was 
faid, that he behaved no better in the civil govern¬ 
ment of his province Macedonia, and at his return to 
Rome he was accufed and condemned for extortion. A. R. 535. 
The damages of this kind which he had done the 
fubjecfts of the Commonwealth, were however but very 
inconfiderable, as they were rated in the trial at only 
eighteen thoufand fefterces about an hundred and 
ten pounds fterling. For a perfon of Confular dig- 
nity^ the grandfon of Cato the Cenfor, and Paulus 
.^milius, and the nephew of Scipio Africanus, to be 
condemned for fo fmall a matter, is an inftance of ’ 
great feverity.. But * in tliofe days, fays Velleius, the 
will of doing ill, and not the quantity of the ill done, 
was confidered : the intention was the rule of judging 
facfts ; and the quality, not the extent, of the injuftice 
was enquired into. Perhaps alfg C. Cato’s-bad con- 
ducft in the war, and his defeat, were the real motives' 
for the feiitence pafled againft him. 

Let us conclude this fedion 'W’ith a circumftance 
more capable of pleafing a reader who has a regard 
for the glory of Manners. About the beginning .of 
the war with Jugurtha, L. Pifo, the foh of him who' 

i . . 

* Adeo illi viri magis.voluntatem peccandi mtuebantur,quam mo-^ 

|j dum faftaque ad confilium dirigebant.? Sc quid, non in quantum, 

[ milFum foret, seftimabant. Vell. ii. 8. . : . . . 
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pafled the firft law againft public extortions, was fent 
with the authority of Praetor into Spain, where Ibme 
commotions had arofe. There, whilft he was exercifmg 
himfelf in the ufe of arms, he happened to break the 
ring he wore on his .finger. The queftion was to make 
another. Pifo, who piqued himfelf upon Ihewing 
that he was worthy of his father, and of the honour¬ 
able firname of Frugi, or . man of probity, which he 
had tranfmitted to him, and being unwilling that any 
body fhould fufpeft the ring he ufed to be a prefent 
received in his province, had recourfe to, a very lin¬ 
gular precaution. He fent for a goldfmith ' into the 
forum of Cordova, where he then was, and weighed 
to him the gold in the fight of all that were prefent, 
of which he ordered him to make a ring upon the 
fpot before every body. Thus, fays * Cicero, who 
has preferved this faft, “ though only half an ounce 
of gold was in queftion, Pifo was defirous that all 
Spain (hould know whence it came; and that' it was 
part of his own property, and not the gift of any 
body.” This nicenels, which perhaps abundance of 
people amongft us v/ould think excefllve, cannot dif- 
pleafe thofe who judge rightly of virtue. If there be 
excefs in it, how laudable is that excefs; and how 
much were it to be wilhed, that men would err in 
having too much refpeift for the laws, and too much 
care in preferving their reputation clear of blemilh! 
This Pifo was killed in Spain, it is not known how. 

* Ille in auri lemuncia totam Hifpaniam fcire voluit, uncle Praetori 
•annulus fieret* Czc. iv. in Verr, n, 57. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-NINTH.' 


WAR WITH JUGURTIiA.'^ ■ 

t' I' HIS book begins from Jugurtha’? af- 
‘I cending the throne, and contains about 
T*- fourteen yearsj from the 634111 to the 
647th year of Rome. It contains the war with 
Jugurtha, and fome detached fadts. 

S E C T. I. 

Preamble. Abridgment of the kijlcry of Majtn'ffa. Praifi 
of that Prince. Partition of his dominions after his 
death. Charabler and great qualities of ' J'ugUrtB'Sl 
Micipfa, fon of Maftniffa, fends Jugurtha to ferve at 
the fiege of Numantia. He acquires great reputation 
there. Scipio fends home Jugurtha with a letter to 
Micipfa full of his praifes. Micipfa, at his return., 
adopts him. Being at the point of death, he exhorts his 
three fons to Ipoe in great unity. Hiempfal, the youngeji 
fon, (Quarrels with Jugurtha, who caufes him to be 
killed. Adherbal, the eldefl, is defeated in a battle by 
Jugurtha, and takes refuge at Rome. Jugurtha fends 
VoL. VI. O . Deputies 
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Deputies to Rome, and corrupts the principal perfbns of 
the Senate. Dhe Senate fends Commijftoners to Numidia, 
to make a new partition of that kingdom between Ju- 
gurtha and Adherbal. Jugurtha attacks Adherbal^ 
and obliges him to take armi. He defeats his brother's 
army, and befieges him in Cirta. The Senate, by their 
Deputies, order them to lay down their arms. Jugur- 
tha, notwithftanding thofe orders, continues the Jtege 
with vigour. Adherbal writes to the Senate to implore 
its aid. Deputies are fent to Jugurtha, who conclude 
nothing. Adherbal furrenders, and is murdered. War 

is declared againft jugurtha. He fends his fon as a 
Deputy to Rome, who is ordered to quit Italy. The 
Conful Calpurnius arrives in Numidia at the head of 
the army. Jugurtha corrupts him and alfo Scaurus^ 
and makes a pretended treaty with them. Calpurnius 
returns to Rome, and is univerfally blamed. The Tri¬ 
bune Memmhis animates the People by harangues againji 
Jugurtha and his accomplices. L. Cajfms is deputed 
to Jugurtha, and perfuades him to go to Rome to 
give an account of his conduct. Jugurtha arrives at 
Rome, and corrupts the Tribune C. Babius. Memmius 
‘ interrogates Jugurtha juridically before the People. 
Btebius forbids him to anfwer, and breaks up the ajfem- 
bly. Jugurtha caufes Majjiva to be affaffmated at 
Rome, He receives orders to quit Rome and Italy. 


P R E A M L E. 

T he war with Jugurtha, which I am going to 
relate, and which I lhall continue, according 
to my cuftom to the end, without interrupting the 
feries of it with foreign events, fubfiftedonly fix years, 
but gave the Romans great occupation and difquiet 
their armies fuffering the moft lhameful defeats. What 
rendered it more confiderable was, its being in a man¬ 
ner in the bofom of this war the civil dilTentions be¬ 
tween Marius and Sylla took birth, which cofh the 
Commonwealth fo much blood, and Ipread defolation 
throughout all Italy. 

It 
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It is no doubt a great advantage to have I'uch an 
Uthor as Salluft for my guide in this hiftory. His 
merit, univcrfally admired for fo many ages, Hands in 
no need of my praife. But I cannot omit Qiiintilian’s 
judgment, who in that excellent chapter wherein he 
gives us the characters of all the ancient authors, 
thinks it enough in refpeCt to Livy, to fay, that “ * by 
the different kinds of beauty which he knew how to 
unite in himfelf, he had acquired the immortal 
glory Salluft had merited by the brevity of his ftyle, 
and was rather equal to, than like, him.” 

If the brevity and concifenefs of Salltift’s ftyle,’ 
which contains almoft as many thoughts as words, as 
has been faid of Thucydides his model, muft ex¬ 
tremely pleafe an intelligent reader, it muft alfo be 
the defpair of one who lliould attempt to preferve its 
beauties in another language. Let no one therefore 
be furprized frequently to find the copy infinitely 
fhort of the perfection of the original. I might, to 
fpare myfelf the comparifon, fupprefs the Latin : but 
I am far from being willing to deprive my readers of 
fo great a pleafure. 

Before I enter into the war of Jugurtha, I muft go 
back a little, and give a brief idea of the hiftory of 
Mafiniffa, from whom he was defeended. 
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. Two Princes, Syphax, and Gala the father of Ma¬ 
finiffa, reigned at the fame time in Numidia, but 
over clifferent ftates. The fubjeCts of the firft were 
called Mafmfuli, and occupied the weftern part as 
far as Mauritania. The others were called Maffyli, 
fituated at the eaft of the former, and bordering upon 


* Ideoq\ie immortalem illam vSalluflii velocitntem diverfis virtiitibus 
confecutus efh N:mi niihi egregie dixiile videtur Servilius Novianuii, 
pares eos magis quam fimiles. (^uintil. 

t Ilia Salliilliana brevitas, qua nihil apud aures vaevas atque eru- 
ditas potell elfe perfeitius. Ibid. 
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the dominions of the Commonwealth of Carthage. 
The name of Numidians, which v/as common to both, 
is more known. The principal force of their armies 
confifled in cavalry. They rode their horfes without 
faddlcs; and many guided them without bridles ; 
from which they are called in Virgil, Numida in- 
frani. 

Liv. xxiv. Xhe fixth year of the fecond Punic war, Syphax 
4 -*> 49 * attached himfelf to the party of the Romans. 

Gala, to prevent the progrefs of a neighbour already 
too powerful, thought it neceflary to fupport himfelf 
with the alliance of the Carthaginians, and fent a nu¬ 
merous army againft him under his fon Mafiniffa, then 
only feventeen years old. Syphax was defeated in 
a battle wherein thirty thoufand men were killed, and 
fled into Mauritania. But in the fequel things very 
mdch changed afpedt. 

Liv. xxix. Mafinifla, after the death of his father, experienced 
29—34* 2II the viciffitudes and rigors of fortune ; deprived 
of his kingdom, re-eftablifhed, dethroned again, 
warmly purfued by Syphax, and every moment upon 
the point of falling into his enemy’s handsi, without 
troops, arms, or a fecure alylum. In thefe fad cir- 
cumftances, his valour and the amity of the Romans 
were his rcfource. Having attached himfelf to the 
firft Scipio Africanus, he fliared in his vidtory over 
the Carthaginians and Syphax. From thenceforth his 
life was one continued feries of profperity, without 
, being interrupted by any unhappy accident. He not 
only recovered his kingdom, but added to it that of 
Syphax his enemy; and became the moft powerful 
Prince of Africa. 

As he owed every thing to the Romans, he con¬ 
tinued firm in that honourable alliance with inviolable 
zeal and fidelity. He retained a very robull ftate of 
health to the end of his life, which was partly the 
elFedt and reward of his_extreme fobriety in eating and 
drinking, and of the care which he took to inure 
An feni himfelf continually to labour and fatigue. Polybius 
lit Refp. obferves, (which paflTage we have from Plutarch) that 
V* 79 ‘» the 
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the next day after a great vi< 51 :ory over the Carthagini¬ 
ans, he was found before his tent, making a meal of 
a piece of brov/n bread. 

Scipio the younger, who afterwards ruined Car¬ 
thage and Numantia,’ was fent to Mafinifia by Lu- 
cullus, under w'hom he ferved in Spain, to aik-ele¬ 
phants of him. He arrived exadlly at the time that 
Prince was going to give the Carthaginians battle. 

He was fpe< 5 i:ator of it from the top of an hill near 
the place where it was fought. I have already ob- 
ferved elfewhere, that he was very much amazed to 
fee Mafinifia, then more than fourfcore years old, 
mounted on an horfe without a faddle, according to 
the cuftom of the country, giving his orders on all 
fides, and like a young officer, fuftaining the greateft 
fatigues. He contracted a particular friendffiip with 
that Prince, who was extremely pleafed that he was 
prefent at his victory, and paid him all the honours 
due to the worthy heir of his benefaCtor. 

Some few years after, Mafinifla falling fick, and Val. Max 
finding himfelf near death, wrote to the Proconful, 
under whom Scipio then ferved at the fiege of Car¬ 
thage, to defire him to fend the latter to him ; 
adding, that be fliould die contented if he could ex¬ 
pire in his arms, after having made him the depofi- 
tary of his laft will. But perceiving that his end ap¬ 
proached before he could have that confolation, he 
fent for his children, and told them, “ That he knew 
no people upon earth except the Romans, and of that 
people only the family of the Scipio’s : That in dying 
he left Scipio iTmilianus abfolute pov/er to difpofe of 
his eftates, and divide his kingdom amongft his chil¬ 
dren : That it was his will, whatever Scipio ffiould 
decide, ffiould be punctually executed, as if himfelf 
had fo appointed in writing.” After having fpoke 
this, he died * at a very advanced age, having re- 


♦ Moft authorsj vvhen they fpeak of his death, make him at leail 
ninety years old.' But, if in the lixth year of the fee )nd Punic war 
he was but feventeen, as we have faid after Livy, when he died, he 
could be only in his fourfcore and third year. 
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tained the whole ftrength of his mind and body to 
the laft. Cicero tells us, that even in the laft years 
of his life, if he had fet out upon a march on foot, 
he did not mount on horfeback ; that* if he was on 
horfeback, he did not difmount to walk ; that neither 
cold nor rains could oblige him to cover his head ; in 
a word, that he enjoyed a very robuft ftate of health, 
fo as to difcharge all the funsdions and duties of the 
fovereignty. He left behind him a prodigious num¬ 
ber of children, (fome fay forty-four) of which one 
was but four years old, and three only born in lawful 
marriage, Micipfa, Gulufla, and Manaftabal. 

This Prince may be deemed one of the greatefl: 
Kings, of whom hiftory has preferved the memory. 
As a warrior, and able politician, he knew how both 
to acquire and preferve a powerful ftate, which he 
governed during almoft fixty years with great wifdom. 
Refpefted by his numerous family, he always main¬ 
tained peace and good intelligence in it; and his houfe 
was exempt from all thofe jealoufies, thofe violent 
enmities and horrors, with which the courts of the 
Kings his cotemporaries abounded. His fuperior ge¬ 
nius raifed him above the barbarity of his nation, and 
made him even labour to eftablilh good polity, and 
to civilize his people, who had been almoft favages 
till his time, and lived by hunting, and upon the 
milk of their cattle. He difeiplined them •, and from 
robbers, wdiich they were before, he made them fol- 
diers. He made agriculture flourifli, or rather intro¬ 
duced it, in his dominions. Numidia was not culti¬ 
vated before him, and even pafled for a barren coun¬ 
try. But it was not the land that was wanting to the 
inhabitants ; but the inhabitants who neglefted a fer¬ 
tile foil, and v/ho left it for a prey to beafts ; chufing 
rather to rob and pillage from one another. Mafi- 
niftfa knew the goodnefs of the land, and caufed it to 
be cultivated; and Numidia by his care and pains 
became as rich in grain and fruits as any other nation 
of the world. 


His 
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His eftates and dominions were divided by S^cipio, 
whom he left abfolute arbiter in that refpeft. Scipio 
! decreed, that the name and authority of King Ihould 
appertain in common to the three legitimate Princes, 
and gave the reft confiderable eftates. According to 
Diodorus, each of them had a thoufand acres of land, 
with all that was neceffary for cultivating them. In 
the partition of the fundions of the fovereignty be¬ 
tween the three Princes, he had regard to the cha- 
rafter and genius of each. Micipfa, who was the 
eldeft, was a lover of pe^ice and letters. He gave 
him the capital city and the finances. Gulufia, who 
was a warrior, had all that related to war and the 
troops for his part. Manaftabal, a great lawyer, was 
charged with the adminiftration of juftice to the peo¬ 
ple. But Micipfa foon united the whole authority in Dloa ap. 
his own perlbn by the death of his two brothers. He p'* 
reigned thirty years, always in peace, making the 
ftudy of letters and philofophy his delight, and taking 
great pleafure in the converfation of learned men, 
whom he invited from Greece to his court, and at¬ 
tached to his perfon. 
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Micipfa had two fons, Adherbal and Hiempfal: and 
caufed his nephew Jugurtha, the Ton of Manaftabal 
by a concubine, to be educated in his palace, and 
I took as much care of him as of his own children. 

The latter had excellent qualities, that acquired him 
j general efteem. He was well made, of a beautiful 
afpeft, abounded with wit and fenfe, and did not, as 
is ufual with young perfons, give into luxury and 
pleafure. He exercifed himfelf with thofe of his years 
.in racing, darting the javelin, and riding the war- 
horfe. Hunting was his foie amufement; efpecially 
hunting of lions and other fierce beafts. * Though 

^ Cum omnes gloria anteiret, omnibus tamen carus effe. Pluri- 
pium facere, & minumum ipfe de fe loqui» Sallust. 

O 4 he 
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he was I'uperior in all things to his companions, he 
had the addrefs to acquire their afFeftion : he was 
more intent upon deferving, than receiving, praife *, 
doing much, and fpeaking little of himfelf. 

So ftiining, and fo generally approved a merit, be¬ 
gan to give Micipfa difquiet. He faw * himfelf far 
advanced in years, and his children very young. He 
knew of what ambition is capable when a throne is in 
queftion *, and that with much fewer talents and lefs 
hroderation than Jugurtha had, it was eafy to be al¬ 
lured by fo alFedling a temptation, efpecially when 
fupported by circumftances entirely favjourable. He 
difcerned with grief, that he had brought up a fecret 
enemy in his houfe, and one v/ho would perhaps be 
its deftroyer. 

In order to remove fo dangerous a rival of his chik 
dren, he gave him the command of the troops he was 
going to fend to the aid of the Romans, then before 
Numantia, under the command of Scipio ^milianus. 
He flattered himfelf that Jugurtha, brave as he was, 
might precipitate himfelf into lome dangerous adlioii 
that might cofl: him his life. That young prince ac¬ 
quired fo much reputation by his afliduity in the fer- 
vice, his exa£l obedience, and his ardour to fignalize 
himfelf on the moft hazardous occafions, that it was 
hard to judge, whether he was more efteemed by the 
Romans, than dreaded by the enemy. And whaf 
is very extraordinary in his age, he was not only in¬ 
trepid in battle, but of Angular prudence in coiuncil; 
of which the one is apt to occaflon a too cautious ti¬ 
midity, and the other a too ralh boldnefs. Accord¬ 
ingly the General, having difcerned all his merit, 
treated him with more and more regard, and profef- 
Ang peculiar amity and confidence for him, he ufually 

^ Terrebat eum natura mortalium avida imperii, & pracceps ad 
explendam animi cupidinem ; praeterea opportunitas fuse liberorum- 
que a:tatis, quae etiam mediocres viros fpe prsedas tranfverfos agit* 
Sallust. 

t Ac fane, quod dilKcilliimum in primis eft, & prsslio ftrpiuus erat, 
^ bonus confilio : quorum alteruni ex providentia tirnorem, alterum 

audacia temeritat^m adferre pieriimque folet, Sallust. 

charged 
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charged him with the moft difficult and dangerous 
commiffions. Belides this, Jugurtha was liberal and 
magnificent, was very engaging in his manners, and 
poffiefled the art of infinuating into fav'our in a fu- 
preme degree, fo that he gained the hearts of a great 
number of Romans, who contradled a very ftrict and 
intimate friendffiip with him. 

There was at that time many in the army, as well 
of the Nobility as of lefs confiderable families, v;ho 
fet a much greater value upon riches than probity j 
thefe were of a turbulent and faftious difpofition, 
and by their intrigues had acquired credit at Rome 
and with the allies •, but had a more extenfive than 
advantageous reputation. Thefe dangerous fpirjts, 
to kindle Jugurtha’s ambition, which was but too ar¬ 
dent before, gave him to underftand, that when Mi- 
cipfa died, he might have the kingdom of Numidia 
alone; that his valour made him worthy of it; and 
for the reft, every thing was fold at Rome. 

Scipio, after the taking of Numantia, defigning to 
difmifs the auxiliary troops, and to return to Italy 
hirnfelf, gave Jugurtha great praifes, and honoured 
him with military rewards in the prefence of the whole 
army. He afterwards took him alone into his tent; 
and as he was not ignorant of the dangerous intima¬ 
cies he had contradted, and the pernicious counfels of 
the young Romans mentioned above, he gave him fa- 
lutary advice in r.efpedl to his condudt, well worthy 
of that wifdom and virtue which rendered Scipio ftijl 
more admirable than the glory of arms. He told 
him, “ That the amity of the Roman People was to 
be cultivated rather by methods of honour, than by 
dark pradlices, and by attaching hirnfelf lefs to parti¬ 
culars than to the body of the State itfelf. That it 
was dangerous to defire to buy of fome citizens by 
gifts what belonged to the public. That if he perfc- 
vered in the paths of virtue, as he had hitherto, h^ 
could not fail of glory and the royal dignity, which 
would in fome fenfe meet him half way : whereas, if 
through a precipitate ardour, he propofed to obtain 
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it by dint of prefents, his very money would prove 
the caule of his ruin.” 

After having given him this advice, with which he 
mingled abundance of expreflions of friendihip and 
efteem, he fent him back to his own country with a 
letter for Micipfa, conceived in thefe terms: “ Ju- 
“ gurtha, your nephew, has extremely diftinguilhed 
“ himfelf by his valour and wifdom in the war of 
“ Numantia, I know that this news will give you 
“ extreme pleafure. His merit has made him very 
“ dear to me. I lhall endeavour fo to aft, as to 
“ make him alfo beloved by the Senate and People of 
“ Rome. I fhould believe myfelf wanting to our 
“ friendlbip, if I did not congratulate you upon 
“ having in the perfon of Jugurtha, a nephew worthy 
of you, and of his grandfather Mafmifla.” 

When the King faw that all the good things pub- 
lick report had faid of Jugurtha were confirmed by 
the Roman General’s letter, moved with fo authentic 
a teftimOny, he refolved to change his conduft for 
the future, and entertained no thoughts but to win 
him by force of favours and obligations. He began 
by adopting him ; and by his will he appointed him 
joint heir with his two fons. 

A.R-634* M. Porcius Cato. 

Q^Marcius Rex. 

Micipfa feeing himfelf at the point of death, fent 
for the three Princes together, and made them ap¬ 
proach his bed. There, in the prefence of the prin¬ 
cipal perfons of his court, he fpoke as follows. “ You 
“ remember, Jugurtha, that having loft your father 
“ at a very tender age, you were left without hope 
“ or fupport, when I received you into my houfe, 
“ believing that I fhould not be lefs dear to you on 
“ account of my favours, than if I had given you 
“ life, and that you would do great honour to our 
“ family. I have not been deceived in my expefta- 
“ tion. For, not to mention many others of your 

“ aftions. 
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** adions, by your laft behaviour at the War of Nu- A.R.634. 
“ mantia you have acquired the higheft.glory for me 
“ and my kingdom; from declared friends, as the 
‘‘ Romans were before, to us, you have induced 
“ them by your merit to become ftill more fo : you 
“ have given new birth to the name and memory of 
“ our houfe in Spain : and laftly, which is very ex- 
“ traordinary and difficult amongft men, you fiir- 
“ mounted envy by the luftre of your glory. * Now, 

“ when I fee the end of my life draws nigh, I call 
“ upon you, I conjure you, by this right hand with 
“ which I adopted you, and-have aflbciated you in 
the fovereignty with my fons, fincerely to cherifh 
“ them, who are your near relations by birth, and 
“ are become your brothers by my favour, and that 
“ you will not do them the injuftice to.chufe rather 
“ to attach ftrangers to you, than to retain the af* 

“ fedion of thofe who are united to you by blood. 

“ It is neither armies nor treafures that are the fup- 
“ port of a kingdom; but friends, who are neither 
“ acquired by arms, nor gold, but by real fervices 
“ and inviolable fidelity. Now can one have better 
“ friends than one’s brothers; and what faith can he 
“ exped from ftrangers who becomes an enemy to 
“ his near relations ? I leave you a kingdom, ftrong 
“ if you behave with virtue; but weak, if otherwife. 

“ For the fmalleft ftates augment by unity ; and the 
“ greateft are deftroyed by difcord. For the reft, 

* Nunc, quoniam mihi natura finem vitee facita per hanc dextram, 
per regni fidem moneo obteftorque, uti hos, qui tibi genere propin- 
qoi, beneficio meo fratres funt, caros habeas; nec malis alienos^ad- 
jungere, quam fanguine conjuii( 5 los retinere. Non exercitus, neque 
thelauri, pnefidia regni funt, veriim amici; quos neqne armis cogere, 
neque auro parare queas; officio & fide pariuntur. Quis autem ami- 
cior, quam fratres ? aut quern alicnum fidum invenies, fi tuis hoftis 
fueris ? Equidem ego regnum vobis trado, firmum fi boni eritis : fi 
mali, imbecillum. Nam concordia res parvae crefcunt, difcordia 
maxumae dilabuntur. Ceterum ante hos, Jugurtha, qui a^tate & fa- 
pientia prior es, ne aliter quid eveniat, providere decet. Nam, in 
Omni certamine, qui opulentior eft, etiamfi accepit injuriam, tamen, 
quia plus poteft, facere videtur. Vos autem, Adherbal & Hiempfal, 
colite, obfervate talem hunc virum : imitamlni virtutem, 8 c enitimini, 
ne ego mcliores iiberos fumpfiffie vidcar, quam genuiffie. Sallust, 

‘‘ Jugurtha, 
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“ Jugurtha, as you have more years and capacity 
“ than my other two fons, it is incumbent on you to 
“ fee this rule duly obferved. Remember that in all 
“ difputes, he who is ftrongeft is always fufpedled to 
“ have done the injury, even -though he has received 
“ it, for the-very reafon, that he has more power and 
“ occafion to do it. As to you, Adherbal and Hi- 
“ e'mpfal, be careful to efteem and refpedt the great 

merit of Jugurtha. Imitate his virtue, and en- 
“ deavour to prevent it from being faid, that my 
“ children by adoption were better than thofe I had 
“ from nature.” Micipfa concluded with recom¬ 
mending to them all to continue faithful to their en¬ 
gagements with the Roman People, and to confider 
them always as their benefaftors, patrons, and mafters. 

Jugurtha, who rightly perceived that the King had 
not fpoken according to his real fentiments, and that 
the conduft of that Prince in refpedl to him had more 
of fear than good-will in it, returned him feint for 
feint, and concealing his thoughts with profound dif- 
fimulation, he replied with fuch profelTions of affection 
and gratitude as the conjundure of affairs required. 
Some few nionths after Micipfa died. As foon as the 
iaft honours were paid him with a royal magnificence, 
according to the cuftom of the' country, the Princes 
met to deliberate upon the prefent date of affairs. Hi- 
empfal, the youngeft of the two brothers, a Prince of 
a pro.i.td and haughty difpofition, and who had always 
expreffed great contempt for Jugurtha, on account of 
the meannefs of his birth on the mother’s fide, on this 
occafion took his feat upon his brother’s right hand, to 
hinder Jugurtha from taking the poft of honour in the 
middle f and it was not with^out great difficulty, that 
Adherbal prevailed upon him to go to the left, by re- 
prefenting to him, that fome regard was to be had tp 
feniority. 

After this beginningi which did not promife much 
unity, many things were brought upon the carpet 
concerning the adminiflration of the ftate : and amongft 
Other propofals made by Jugurtha, he faid, that it 
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was necelTary to annul all the decrees made by the late A. R.654. 
King, during the laft five years of his reign, becaufe 
having been fuperannuated, his mind had fliaredin the 
infirmity of his body. Hiempfal haftily replied, that 
he was entirely of that opinion, becaufe his father 
had adopted Jugurtha but three years before his death. 

That expreflion was too home a ftroke not to be fen- 
fibly felt by Jugurtha, and left a deep wound behind 
it. From thenceforth he gave himfelf up to the im- 
prefllons of the moft violent rage and difquiet •, ftu- 
died nothing night and day but means for deftroying 
Hiempfal, and endeavoured by different methods to 
enfnare him. Hiempfal, on his fide, did not fpare ‘ 
him, and feemed to take pleafure in aggravating his 
hatred. This did not laftlong; for the next year Ju¬ 
gurtha found means to have him murdered. 

i 

L. C.ECIL1US Metellus. 

Q^Mucius ScjEVOla. 

The news of the murder of Hiempfal foon fpread 
throughout Africa. Adherbal faw from thence what 
he had to fear for himfelf. Numidia was divided into 
two parties between the two brothers. Great armies 
were raifed on both fides. Adherbal, after having 
loft moft of his ftrong towns, was defeated in a battle, 
and forced to take refuge at Rome. 

Jugurtha, having effedted his defigns, faw himfelf 
mafter of all Numidia : but he had reafon to fear from 
Rome. The remembrance of what he had heard of 
the avarice of the Nobility, capable of any thing for mo- 
ney, gave him hopes. He immediately difpatched Am- 
bafladcrs with great fums, and orders to fpare nothing, 
and to corrupt the Senators at any price. They foon 
found the reality of every thing being venal at Roir.e. 

They prefently acquitted themfelves of their commif- 
fion, and made an almoft inftant change in people’s 
fentiments. The caufe of Jugurtha, fo notorious 
and fo hateful in itfelf, and againft which at firft all 

the 
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the world were prejudiced, foon wore a different 
afpeft. 

When the Senate gave both parties audience, Ad- 
herbai related, “ the unhappy condition to which he 
was reduced, the injuftice and violence of Jugurtha, 
the murder of his brother, the lofs of almoft all his 
fortreffes, and the fad neceffity he was under of aban¬ 
doning his kingdom, and of feeking an afylum in a 
city that had always conceived it for her glory to pro¬ 
tect Princes unjuftly oppreffed. He infilled princi¬ 
pally on the lalt orders his father had given him at his 
death, to place his foie confidence in the Roman Peo¬ 
ple, whofe amity would be a more firm and fecure 
I'upport for himfelf and his kingdom, than all the 
troops and riches in the world,” His fpeech was long 
and pathetic. 

Jugurtha’s Deputies anfwered in few words : 
“ That Hiempfal had been killed by the Numidians 
on account of his cruelty. That Ad herbal had been 
the aggreffor ; and that after having been conquered, 
he complained of not having done all the ill he could 
have defired. That their mailer defired the Senate 
to judge of his condudl in Africa by that which he 
had obferved at Numantia, and to have more regard 
to his aflions, than to the reports of his enemies. 

They had ufed, as I have faid before, an eloquence 
in fecret, more perfuafive than that of words; and 
it had all its effeft. Except a fmall number of Sena^ 
tors, who Hill retained fome fentiments of honour, 
and were not fold to injullice, all the reft inclined to 
favour Jugurtha, The deliberations of the Senate 
terminated in appointing ten Commiflioners to make 
a new partition of Micipfa’s kingdom between Jugur¬ 
tha and Adherbal. At the head of this commiffion 
was L. Opimius, whofe authority was then great in 
the Senate, after the fervice he had done that Order, 
by the murder of C. Gracchus, M. Fulvius, and by 
the, many other violences he had committed againft 
the Plebeians. Jugurtha gave him the moll honour¬ 
able reception j and knowing his great avidity, took 
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him in his foible, made him great prefents, and ftill A.R..63S. 
much greater promifes. He at length fucceeded fo 
effeftually in bringing him over, that he engaged him 
to prefer his interefts to his faith, reputation, and ho¬ 
nour. He- acted in the fame manner with the other 
Commiffioners, amongft whom he found few that 
had more regard for their duty than for money. The 
partition was ma'de as Jugurtha wilhed, howevef with 
fome appearance of equity. He had for his fhare the 
provinces adjacent to Mauritania, which were peopled 
with the bell men, and were the bell cultivated and 
moll fertile. Adherbal had thole which, tho’ more 
adorned with buildings, and more abundant in fea- 
ports, had not fo many folid, as feeming, advan¬ 
tages. 

Jugurtha, who at firll could not be without fome 
fears, feeing his guilt in a rnanner rewarded, and 
having thereby experienced what his friends had told 
him at Numantia, that all things were venal at Rome, 
no doubt became more bold in his endeavours to com- 
pleat the defign he had fo happily begun. He how;- 
ever continued five years without moving, whatever 
reafons he had for it. But at length, tired of that re- 
llraint, he determined to invade Adherbal’s kingdom. 

This feemed eafy to him. * He was aftive, enter- 
prifing, and well Ikilled in the art of war ; Adherbal, 
on the contrary, was indolent, tranquil, and pacific •, 
and as he had little experience of war, had little talle 
for it •, and confequently was more expofed to infult, 
and more liable to fear others, than to be feared him- 
felf. Jugurtha accordingly .entered his brother’s ter¬ 
ritories with a confiderable body of troops, carried off 
great numbers of captives and cattle, burnt towns 
and villages -, and after having committed all kinds of 
hoftilities, returned into his own kingdom with great 
fpoils. This pafied in the Confulfiiip of Drufus and 
Pifo. 

Ipfe acer, belHcofus at is quern petebat, quietus, imbellis, pla- 
«do iiigeuio, opportunus injurlae, metuens magis quam metueiidus. 

M. Livius , 
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•/^R.6+0. M. Livius Drusus. 

‘ L. Calpurnius Piso. 

Jugurtha was in hopes that thefe hoftilities would 
induce Adherbal to ufe reprizals, and thereby give 
him occafidn to purfue the war with vigour, and even 
to juftify himfelf to the Romans, if neceffary. But 
that Prince, though highly enraged by fuch an infult, 
perceiving himfelf the weakeft, and relying more 
upon the amity of the Romans than the fidelity of his 
fubjefts, contented himfelf with fending Ambafladors 
with complaints to his brother, who brought back 
only a difobliging anfwer. Notwithftanding this new 
affront,- Adherbal refolved to fuffer every thing father 
than undertake a war. In whicii his firft trial had fnc- 
ceeded too ill. His timidity, fo openly avowed, 
ferved only to increafe Jug.urtha’s boldnefs. He took 
the field, not with only a flying camp as before, but 
with a numerous army. He ravaged all the places 
through which he paffed, putting all to fire and fword, 
in order to fpread terror amongfl: the enemy, and to 
encourage his own troops. Adherbal, forced by ne- 
ceflity, and having no other choice to make, but 
either to abandon his kingdom, or defend it, raifed 
troops, and marched againft Jugurtha. 

The two armies met near Cirta, not far from the 
feai j but they did not come to blows then, becaufe it 
was late-in the day. When the night was far ad¬ 
vanced, but before day-light appeared, Jugurtha’s 
foldiers, on the firfl fignal given them, attacked the 
enemy’s camp, and finding fome half afleep, and 
others taking arms, they prefently put them to flight. 
Adherbal efcaped to Cirta with fome cavalry j and if 
the * Romans and Italians, great numbers of whom 
were then in that city, had not ftopt the purfuit of the 
victors, the bufinefs had been over; Cirta had been 

* All the cities of ti*ade either fubje 61 : to, or in alliance with Rome, 
were full of Romans and Italians, whom commerce drew thither, and 
induced to fettle there, 

taken. 
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taken, and the war between two powerful Princes M. 
would have begun and ended in one and the fame ' * 

day. 

Jugurtha, without lofing time, laid fiege to the 
place, and made all his machines advance to attack it 
in form. He loft no time to prevent the effedt of 
the embafly, which he knew Adherbal had fent to 
Rome before the battle. As foon as the Senate re¬ 
ceived advice of the war between the two brothers, 
three young Senators were appointed to go and de¬ 
clare in the name of the Senate and People of Rome, 
that they fhould lay down their arms •, the honour of 
the Cornmonwealth, and their own intereft, re¬ 
quiring it. 

Thefe Deputies ufed expedition, and the more, as 
before they fet out, a report fpread at Rome of the 
battle and fiege of Cirta. Jugurtha, after having 
heard them, anfwered : “ That he had the higheft 
regard and refpedl for the authority of the Senate. 

That from his earlieft youth he had made it his ftudy 
to deferve the efteem of the moft worthy perfons of 
the Commonwealth. That it could only be by virtu¬ 
ous aflions that he had been fo happy as to pleafe fo 
great a man as Scipio.' That the fame motive had 
induced Micipfa to adopt him, as he had children of 
his own. That for the reft, the more he had acfted 
with prudence and generofity, the lefs he was difpofed 
to fuffer injuries. That Adherbal had ufed the moft 
odious expedients to deftroy him ; and that fo pref- 
fing a danger had reduced him to take arms. That 
the Roman people v/as too wife and equitable to tie 
up his hands on fuch an occafion, and prevent him 
from taking juft precautions for the fafety of his per- 
fo.n, which v/ould be contrary to the law of nations. 

And laftly, that he fnould immediately difpatch Am- 
baffadors to Rome to inform the Senate and People 
of the true ftate of things.” After this difeourfe they 
parted, without the Am,bafiadors being able to obtain 
permiffion to fee Adherbal. 


VoL. VI. 
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A. R.640- As foon as Jugurtha believed they might be out of 
’ Africa, feeing that Cirta, in effeft of its fituation,. 
defended itfeif with eafe againft all his attacks, he 
drew a line of circumvallation ftrengthened with tow- 
'lers, and fufficient troops to guard them. He afted 
continually night and day, either by open attacks, or 
ftratagem. Sometimes he endeavoured to bring over 
the garrifoii by promifes, and fometimes to intimidate 
it by threats. lie inceflantly animated his own troops,, 
dilpofing all things, and being himfelf the foal of his 
enterprize. 

Adherbal, reduced to extremities by an enemy from' 
■whom he had no quarter to expedt, without hopes 
of aid, and the fcarcity of provifions not permitting 
him to fuftain the liege long; law no other refource 
, but in the Romans. By great promifes he engaged 
ibme Numidians to pafs the enemy’s works in the 
night, in order to gain the fca-coaft, and carry a 
letter from him to Rome. It was read in the full 
afiembly of the Senate,, and its contents •were as 
follows^ 

“ It is not my fault, Fathers, if I feem importunate 
to you, by fo often imploring your aid: it is Ju- 
gurtha’s violence and injuftice, that force me to do 
“ fo. He is fo determinately bent on my deftruc- 
tion, that he fets both you and the immortal Gods 
“ at nought: only my blood can fatiate his cruel 
ambition. He lias kept me befieged five months, 
“ in contempt of the alliance and amity by which I 
^ am united with the Roman People. Neither the 
^ benefaftions with which my father Micipfa loaded 
him, nor your decrees, are of any fupport to me.. 
I cannot tell whether I am moll diftrefled by arms, 
“ or by famine. The prefent ftate of my fortune* 
prevents me from faying more in refpeft to Ju- 
“ gurtha: I have experienced how little credit is 
“ given to the complaints of the unfortunate," I 
plainly perceive, he has not my perfon only in 
“ view; he carries his fchemes and defigns higher. 
‘‘ He has no hopes of retaining my kingdom and 

~ “,youa 
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** your amity at the fame time: but which of thofeA.R. 640 
“ tv/o advantages he has moil at heart, is not to be 
doubted. He began by killing my brother Hi- 
“ empfal. He afterwards drove me out of my do- 
minions. Be infenfible to our perfonal ‘evils ; I 
confent to it. But the queftion here is a kingdom 
“ dependant upon, you, of which he has poffelfed 
“ himfelf by force of arms: it is the perfon whom 
“ yourfelves ellablilhed King of Numidia that he now 
“ keeps befieged. The fituation I am in ftiews the 
“ regard he has for your orders ; which have been 
“ fignified to him by your Ambalfadors. What re- 
mains then that can make him return to his duty, 

“ except the force of your arms .? For, as to me, I - 
“ Ihould chilfe much rather, that the complaints I 
“ now make, and thofe I have made before in full 
“ Senate, were without foundation, than to convince 
“ you, by my misfortunes, that they are but too 
“ true. But, as I am born to be the evidence of Ju- 
gurtha’s crimes, I alk no longer that you Would 
preferve me from mifery or from death ; but only 
“ that you would prevent me from falling into the 
“ hands of fo cruel an enemy, and that he may not 
degrade me fo far, as to inflidt all kinds of tor- 
“ ments and cruelties upon my body. Difpofe as you 
“ pleafe of the kingdom of Numidia, that is your 
“ part-, but extricate me out of the hands of this im- 
“ pious wretch, I conjure you by the majefty of the 
“ Roman Name, and by the rights of am.ity. If you 
“ retain any remembrance of Mafinilfa, fliew it in 
“ preferving his grandlbn.” 

After this letter had been read, fome Senators faid, 
that it was necefiary to fend an army directly into 
Africa, aind not to defer aiding Adherbal ; that they 
Ibould afterwards deliberate upon the punilbment Ju- 
gurtha deferved, for not having obeyed the orders 
which had been fignified to hi.m. His friends pre¬ 
vented this refolution from pafling : and * private in- 

* Ita bonum public\im, ut hi plerifque negotiis folet, private gi'atia 
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tereft, as happens in moft affairs, prevailed, over tl-xi 
publick good. Ferfons of age and birth, who had 
paffed through the greateft offices, were however noV 
minated to go to Africa. Of this number was Scan-: 
rus, then a perfon of Confular dignity, and Prince 
of the Senate. Saliuft, who is by no means favour-: 
able to hirh, as we have before obferved, gives us this 
defeription of him. “ He * was a man of high birth j 
of a warm, enterprizing, faftious difpofition -, greedy 
of power, honours, riches; to which may be added, 
great cunning in difguifing his vices under the ap-? 
pearance of virtue.” As the affair was notoriouffy 
vile, they fet out three days after they were ap-; 
pointed, and toon arrived at Utica, and from thence 
lent Jugurtha orders to repair to them as foon as pofr 
fible. This at firft gave him great perplexity, and 
the more as he knew that thefe deputies were illuftri-r 
cus perfons, and of great authority. On the one 
fide, he was afraid of irritating the Senate if he rer 
fufed to obey : on the other, he could not refolve to 
quit his enterprize. After much reflexion, he .der 
termined to make a general affault on the city fudT- 
denly, in hopes of carrying it, and thereby termb 
nating the affair, before new orders from the Senate 
to the contrary Ihould be notified to him. But not 
having fucceeded, and apprehending that Scaurus, of 
whom he was molt afraid, might take offence at his 
affefted delays, he at length refolved to repair to the 
place appointed by the Deputies with a fmall efcorte 
of horfe. They made him warm reproaches, with 
great menaces, in the name of the Senate, for not 
having raifed the liege. We do not know what rea- 
fons he could give to juftify himfelf: Hiftory fays no¬ 
thing of them. It only tells us, that after much dif- 
courfe on both fides, the Ambaffadors returned withr 
out having concluded any thing : an extremely fufpi- 
cious condu( 5 t, which gives room to think, that from 
thenceforth Scaurus was not wholly inacceffible to Jur 

♦ /Emilias Scaurus, homo nobilis, impi^2r, faftiofus, avidus po- 
icnti?2, honorum, divitiarum ; casterum vitia fua callide occultans. 

gurth'a'fi 
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gurtha’s prelence. For nothing is more contrary'to 
the charader of haughtinefs and inflexible aiufte- ‘,,*1; * 
rity, which he fliewed upon all occafiop.s, than this 
eafinefs, with which he fuffers a Numidian Prince to 
treat the orders of the Senate, delivered by himfelf, 
with contempt. Florus affirms pofitively what we ad¬ 
vance here only as conjefture. 

Hov/ever it were, this gave Adherbal his mortal 
wound. The Romans fettled in Cirta, who had the 
principal part in defending the place, feeing that no 
farther aid was to be expefted from Rome, and not 
apprehending much for themfelves, becaufe they con¬ 
cluded, that the majefty of the Roman name would 
be a fafeguard for them, perfuaded Adherbal to ca¬ 
pitulate, on condition only that his life ffiould be faved. 

That unfortunate Prince faw plainly, that this was 
delivering himfelf up to flaughter : but forced by ne- 
ceffity, he furrendered himfelf, and was irnttiediately- 
put to death by Jugurtha in the moft cruel torments. ■ 

' Notwithftanding the horror this news excited at 
Rome, Jugurtha’s money ftill found him defenders in' 
the Senate; and the affair, by delays, obftacles, and 
the falfe pretexts, with which endeavours w'ere ufed 
to cover and embroil it, took a turn that gave reafon 
to fear the criminal would again efcape the punifli- 
ment due to his crimes. But C. Memmius, Tribune 
ele(5t, a warm man, and the declared enemy of the 
Patricians, told the People, that there was a power¬ 
ful cabal formed, which employed their whole credit 
to fave Jugurtha j and flrongly reprefented What a 
lhame it would be, if fo many atrocious crimes, known 
to all the world, ffiould be fuffered to pafs with im¬ 
punity. The Senate apprehended the confequences- of 
the People’s jufl indignation; and war was declared 
againfl: jugurtha. 

P. Scipio Nasica. A.R. 641. 

• L. Calpurnius Bestia, ^ 

The Cpnful Calpurnius was charged with this.;>var> 
Jugurtha faw that Rome was adtually preparing 
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jA.R.64,i.to attack him, he was exceedingly furprized. For 
affured himfelf that money would falve every 
thing. He however did not lofe courage, nor fuflfer 
himfelf to be difconcerted. He made his fon, with, 
two of his intimate friends, fet out immediately, with 
orders to fpare no money for fecuring the Senate in 
his intereft. When they approached Rome, the Con- 
ful Calpurnius afked the Senate, whether they judged 
it proper that they Ihould be admitted. The anfwer 
was, that if they did not come to deliver up the King 
and kingdom ofNumidiato the Romans, they Ihould 
quit Italy in the Ijjace of ten days. This anfwer was 
Ijgnified to them, and they returned without having 
done any thing. 

The Conful however made all preparations for war. 
But as he propofed rather to inrich himfelf, than to 
conquer, he chofe perfons of great credit for his Lieur 
tenants, whofe authority might ferve to fcreen him, 
and infure him impunity. Of this number was Scaur 
rus, who returned in confequence into Numidia, to 
compleat the lofs of his reputation. * Calpurnius 
did not want merit. He was laborious, had great 
penetration of mind, and forefight. He was not ig¬ 
norant in the art of war, and neither dangers nor am? 
bufcades could daunt him. But the love of money 
fpoiJed all thefe good qualities, and rendered them 
ufelefs. When he was arrived in Numidia, he atfirft 
made war with vigour, and took fome towns and a 
great number of prifoncrs. Jugurtha’s firfl: care was 
to inform himfelf well of the genius and charader of 
the General he had to deal with. He fent Deputies 
to him, who artfully founded him, and, after having 
reprefented to him the difficulty of this war, Jugur- 
^ha being both able and determined to defend him¬ 
felf well, infinuated at a diftance, that their Prince did 
not want gratitude for thofe who rendered him fervices. 

• In Confulc noftro multje, bonseque artes animi & corporis erant i 
' • * quas omnes avaritia pra^pediebat. Patiens laborum, aero ingenio, 
fatis providens, beU^ baud ignarus, firmiffumus contra pericula & 
infidias. ’ ‘ 
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The * Conful underftood this language well; and no-A.R.64.?^ 
thing more was wanting to awaken and aduate his 
ruling pafiion. 

Scaurus entered into this infamous negotiation, to 
which he ought to have been the more averfe, as. in 
the beginning, after the murder of Hiempfal, he had 
fliewn himfelf one of the warmeftof Jugurtha’s adver- 
faries. But Salluft makes no difficulty to fay, that 
even then his zeal was mere hypocrily ; that he feared 
difcovery, not injuftice ; and that, cp the prefent oc- 
cafion, the greatnefs of the fum offered him, took the 
made off' his falfe virtue. Florus, who agrees in the 
fa£t with Salluft, exprclTes himfelf however in a mam 
ner lefs difrefpeftful for Scaurus, and which even im¬ 
plies that he had an high idea of him. “ Jugurtha,” 
fays he, “ triumphed over the Roman virtue in the 
perfon of Scaurus.” ^lem in Scauro ip/os Romani im¬ 
perii mores e:<pugnajfet. - 

The Numidian at firft had not thoughts but of 
gaining time, in order to give his friends opportunity 
to && in his favour at Rome, and to ftrengthen his 
party there. But when he was afflired of Scaurus, and 

had brought him into his interefts,. he was in hopes .-- 

of obtaining peace, and in order to that demanded an 
interview. It was granted him, and even an hoftage 
was given him for his fecurity. This was the Qiiaeftor 
.Sextius, who was carried to a city of Nurnidia, called 
Vacca. It was pretended, that he went thither to 
bring provifions from thence, which Jugurthahad env 
gaged to furniffi. 

That Prince came therefore to the Conful’s camp; 

The council of v/ar was affcmblcd. He prelented 
himfelf to it, and after having made a fiiort apology 
for his condudt, he concluded with protefting, that 
he put himfelf into the hands of tlie Senate and People 
of Rome. The reft of the negotiation v/as concerted 
in fec.ret with Calpurnius and Scaurus: and the next 
day the council, after an appearance of deliberating, 

^ ceger avaritia facile epnyerfus ell. 
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A. R. 64.1. concluded, that the offer of Jugurtha, to deliver hjm- 

Romans, fhould be received. Jugur- 
tha immediately, as partly in execution of the treaty, 
caufed thirty elephants, a great number of cattle and 
horfes, with a next to inconfiderable fum of money, 
to be delivered to the Quaeftors. Thus the peace was 
concluded in Numidia without the authority of the 
Senate and People; and the Conful returned to Rome 
for the creation of magiftrates. His Collegue P. Na- 
fica died during the year of his Confulfhip, as much 
efteemed as Calpurnius had made himfelf defpifed and 
hated. Nafica, defcended ■ from an houfe in which 
virtue feemed hereditary, fupported the honour of his 
name by ftrift integrity, and was always proof againft 
corruption. His mind was improved by philofophy : 
but in his application, to that ftudy, his chief attention 
was to form his heart: fo that he v/as more a philofo-^ 
pher by his manners than his learning. For the reft, 
his philofophy had nothing of rigid and auftere in it: 
it was even polite with gaiety. This appeared both 
in his familiar converfation and publick difcourfes, in 
Cie. Brat, which, as Cicero tells us, he united elegance of lan- 
a. 128. guage with the fait of humour and pleafantry. I re- 
, turn to his Collegue, who reftmbled him fo little in 
condudt and fentiments. 

When the manner in which things had been carried 
in Numidia was known at Rome, the Conful’s con- 
dudt was univerfally condemned, and was the whole 
fubject of converfation throughout the city. The 
People loudly declared their rage and indignation. 
The Senators were at a lofs, apprehending, that if 
they ratified fo fliameful a peace, they fhould dift 
grace themfelves ; and on the other fide, were not 
inclined to annul a treaty concluded by a Conful who 
was dear to the party of the Great. For it was this 
Calpurnius, who, being Tribune of the People, had 
recalled P. Popilius, banifhed by the faftion of G. 
Gracchus. . Befides which, the authority of Scaurus^ 
by whofe advice it was known that the Conful had 
afted throughout this whole affair, ftopped thofe who 

' were 
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were bell inclined, and prevented the taking of a vi'V-A. R. 64?,* 
gorcus refolution. 

However, the Tribune C. Memmius, in all times 
the declared enemy of the Patricians, harangued the 
People in the ftrongefl; terms, and exhorted them not 
to fuffer both the glory of the Commonwealth and. 
their own liberty to be annihilated; fetting before 
their eyes an infinity of haughty and cruel aftions of 
the Nobility, to inflame their zeal, and to infpire 
them with courageous fentiments in the important af¬ 
fair of which we are fpeaking. Sallufl: in this place 
inferts an harangue which, he fays, he chofe out of fe- 
yeral of that orator’s, who was very famous in his cic. Brut, 
time, efpecially for accufations; which gives reafon to “- ^35- 
believe that it is really Memmius’s. 

“ Many reafons, Romans, wopld prevent me from 
prefenting myl'elf before you at this time, if my 
“ zeal for the publick good did not outweigh all 
“ other motives: the credit of the faftion that pre- 
“ vails here, the excels of your indolence, the open. 

“ violation of the laws and of juftice, and, which 
“ moft affefts me, the grief to fee that innocence, -r- ---• 
“ far from being honoured as it deferves, only incurs 
“ dangers. I am afharned to repeat in what manner 
“ you have been for fifteen or twenty years the.fport 
“ of the pride of a few powerful men ; with what 
“ bafenefs you fuffered your defenders to perllh v/ith-. 

“ out avenging their deaths ; to how great a degree 
“ indifference and infenfibility have taken " roof 
“ amongfl you, and debafed your ancient courage-5 
“ and laftly, even now, when your enemies give -you 
“ the juftefl: caufe to lay hold of them, in what-a 
“ manner you negledt the advantage of their down- 
“ fal for your rife, and continue to fear thofe to whom 
you ought to make yourfelves dreadful. Though 
“ all tliefe confiderations fhould check me, yet the 
“ impulfe of courage, and zeal for the publick good 
within me, force me in a manner t o oppofe-this 
powerful cabal. I ftrall ftill eudeat'out to ufe the 

“ liberty 
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“ liberty my father left me : whether my efforts arc. 

“ effedtual, or not, depends on yon. 

“ I do .not exhort you, Romans, to repel the in- 
juftice and violence of your adverfaries with .arms, 

“ as your forefathers often did. There is no occafion 
“ for ufing force, or abandoning the city. Their 
“ ruin fhall be the work of their own hands. After 
Tiberius Gracchus, who, as they tell the ftory, 

“ was for making himfelf King, had been killed, 

“ cruel enquiries were made againft the People. The 
“ murders of C. Gracchus and M. Fulvius were ' 
“ followed with the imprifonment and deaths of many 
“ of you. It was not the authority of the laws, but 
the mere caprice of your enemies, that determined 
“ thefe two bloody executions. Admit, that to un^- 
« dertake to re-eflablifh you in your rights, was adtu- 
“ ally a defign formed to make themfelves Kings. 

“ Admit alfo, that not being-able to prevent that ef- 
fedt without fhedding abundance of blood, they did 
“ fo legally. JBut with what pretext can they colour 
their rapines and depredations ? Do you remember 
“ with what fecret indignation you have feen for 
“ years paft your revenues diflipated, Kings and free 
“ States pay tribute to a few Patricians, and the fame 
“ men affume to themfelves both riches, and the 
fplendor of dignities. They did not flop there. 

“ Impunity rendered them ftill more bold and enter-r 
“ prizing. In a word, the laws, the majefty of the 
“ Commonwealth, all things facred and profane, have 
“ been given up to the enemy, And the authors of 
all thefe excelfes know neither Ihame nor repentance 
“ of them. They ftrut before you, toffing up their 
“ heads, with pompous and magnificent trains, diCr 
“ playing their Pontificates, Confulfliips, and fome 
“ of them their triumphs : as if all this argued true 
“ merit, and not infatiable ambition. Slaves, bought 
“ for money, cannot bear the unjuft rule of their 
“ mafters: and you, Romans, born to command, 
“ fuffer flayery without emotion. But who then are 

« thofe 
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thofe that have thus ufurped the Commonwealth ? A. R. 64^^ 
“ The vilefl: of v/retches, murderers, in whom enor- 
“ mous avidity for money difputes the preference ■ - 
with inhuman cruelty and barbarity •, and who, with 
all this, are puffed up with pride and haughtinefs ; 

“ in a word, men void of faith, honour, probity, 

“ who 'make a traffick of every thing, even of the 
moft facred duties. Some of them have killed 
‘‘ your Tribunes ; others have perfecuted you with 
pppreflions and mercilefs profecutions •, moft of 
“ them have imbrued their hands in your blood : and. 

they confider their crimes as their ftrength and 
“ great defence. The moft criminal of them are 
thofe, who for that very reafon -believe themfelves 
“ the moft fecure. Inftead of their crimes keeping 
“ them, as they ought, under continual dread, your 
“ indolence has given them occafion to make terror 
“ go over to your fide. United by the fame defires, 

“ the fame enmities, and the fame fears, they con- 
“ tinue firmly attached together. But what is amity 
amongft the good, ought to be called confpiracy 
“ amongft the vile. If you were as zealous for pre- 
“ ferving your liberty, as they are for eftablifhing 
“ their fway, the Com.monwealth would certainly not 
“ be given up to be plundered as it is, and your 
“ favours would be the reward of true merit, not 
“ the prey of audacious guilt. Your anceftors re- 
tired twice to Mount Aventine, to eftablifh their 
“ rights, and fecure the dignity of their order; and 
“ will not you, by their example, fpare no efforts 
for preferving that liberty which they have tranf- 
“ mitted down to you ? You are the more obliged to 
this, as it is moft ftiameful to lofe that we poffefs, 

“ than never to have poflefled it at all. 

“ Somebody may afk, what then I conceive it ne- 
■“ cefiary to do It is, feverely to punilh thofe who 
“ have betrayed the Commonwealth, not by em- 
ploying violence againft them; they v/ell deferve 
it, but methods of force do not fuit the Roman 
People. There arc tribiinals and laws. Decree 
i ^ 2 — enquiries. 
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“ enquiries, in order to aflure yourfelves of the truth 
“ by certain proofs, and the teftimony of Jugurtha 
“ himfelf. If he has made his fubmiflion in earneft, 

“ he will obey your orders : if he defpifes them, you 
“ will know from thence what you ought to think of 
this pretended peace and fubmiflion, which will 
“ only have ferved to fecure Jugurtha’s impunity for 
“ his crimes, to enrich confiderably a fmall number 
“ of the Nobility, and, not to mention the infinite 
“ evils which will be the effeft of them, to cover the 
“ Commonwealth with lhame and reproach. 

“ And are you then not yet tired of their unjuft 
“ fway ? You have, during many years, feen king- 
doms, provinces, laws, judgments, juftice, war, 
peace, in a word, all things human and divine, in 
« the hands, and at the mercy, of a fmall number of 
“ men; whilft you, hitherto invincible in reiped to. 

your enemies, Lords of all nations, (for that is thq 
“ idea we have of the Roman People) you, I fay, 
‘f are contented to be fuffered to protrad an obfcure 
“ and languilhing life. For as to any thing of fla- 
“ very, which of you has dared tp refufe complying 
“ with it ? ' 

“ For the reft, though I am convinced that it is 
“ extremely fliameful for a man of courage to fuffer 
“ injuries with impunity, I Ibould willingly confent, 
“ that you pardoned thefe vile wretches, becaufd 
“ they are your fellow-citizens, if I did not forefee 
“ that your clemency would prove fatal to you. The 
“ love of their crimes are too deeply rooted in them, 
“ They will not be contented with impunity for the 
“ paft; and if you do not deprive therhof the power 
“ to do ill for the time to come, you will live iri 
“ eternal difquiet, always between the two extremes, 
“ either of being reduced to fuffer a fhameful fla- 
“ very, or of employing the force of arms in defend 
“ of your liberty. 

“ For do not imagine, that you can ever rely 
upon their fidelity, or that any fincere and folid 
union can ever fubfift between them and you. They 
“ . - ' V !! wiU 
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will reign, and you will be free. They pretend A. R. e+r, 
to exercife all kinds of injuftice, and you are de- 
“ termined to oppofe them. In lliort, they treat 
‘‘ your allies as enemies, and your enemies as allies. 

‘‘ Is it poflible, whilft your fentiments are fo oppo-, 

“ fite, that you fhould live together in peace and a 
good underftanding ? I invite and exhort you there- 
“ fore not to fufier fo deteftable a fact as that which 
“ has lately been perpetrated in the affair of Numidia 
“ to pafs with impunity. 

“ The queflion at prefent is not peculation nor 
“ extortion, certainly very great crimes, but become 
fo common that they are now reckoned as nothing. 

“ The authority of the Senate, and the majefty of 
“ the Roman People, have been proftituted m an 
“ audacious enemy. The good, the honour of the, 

“ State have been fold for money in your army, and 
“ in the midft of Rome itfelf. If a commifTion be 
“ nor appointed to enquire into this whole intrigue, 

“ if the guilty are not punifhed, what have we left 
“ to chufe, except to fubmit to tyranny ? For to 
“ commit whatever crimes one will, is to be a tyrant. 

“ It is not for the fake of having the pleafure of re- 
“ venge, you ought to defire that your fellow-citi-. 

“ zens may rather be found guilty than innocent : 

“ but you ought to fear, that vvhilft you are for 
“ faving the bad, you fhould deftroy the good. And 
“ further, the oblivion of good actions is not of fo 
“ dangerous a confequence in a State, as the oblivion 
“ of bad ones. The man of probity, when he fees 
“ himfelf neglefled, becomes only lefs warm and 
“ adive for good : but the villain from thence bcr 
“ comes more bold and determinate for evil. No- 
“ thing is of greater importance than to check crimes 
“ by feverity. If violence and injuftice were not 
“ committed, there would be no occafion for any aid 
“ in order to live in peace.” 

Memmius, by often making the like reprefentations 
to the People, prevailed to have L. CafTius, then 
Prsetor, fent into Numidia, with inftruftions to b.nng' 

Jugurtha 
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A.R.64*- Jugurtha to Italy, under the guaranty of the Roman 
Psoplsj iri order to his being interrogated; and that 
from his anfwers the truth of the fadts, of which 
Scaurus and the others were, fufpedled, might be 
cleared up. 

Whilft thefe things pafled at Rome, thofe whom 
the Gonful had left to command the army in his ab- 
lence, imitated the conduct and example of their Ge - 
neral, and committed all kinds of extortions and enor¬ 
mities. Some, corrupted by Jugurtha’s gold, re¬ 
turned him his elephants: others gave him up the 
deferters, for which they ■ made him pay a great 
price : many inriched themfelves by plundering peo¬ 
ple with whom they were not at war; fo * much 
had avarice, like a peftilential difeafe, infedted them 
all! 

The decree of the People, which commiffioned 
Caflius to bring Jugurtha to Rome, had fpread con- 
fternation amongft: the Nobility. He foon arrived in 
Numidia, and found Jugurtha himfelf very much 
alarmed. He however perfuaded him, without much 
difficulty, to chufe rather, as he had fubmitted to the 
Romans, to make trial of their clemency, than to 
draw their amis upon him. He f promifed that Prince 
entire fecurity in his own private name; an affurance' 
on which Jugurtha relied no lefs than on the publick 
faith. So great was the general opinion, fays Salluft, 
of Caffius’s probity. Let us add: and it is in’ this 
manner that even vice and guilt cannot help paying 
homage to virtue. The manner in which our hifto- 
rian fpeaks of this Caffius, gives us reafon to believe 
he was the fame perfon who was appointed to rehear 
the caufe of the Veftals, of which we have fpoken 
above •, though there is fome difficulty in relpedt to 
thefe Praetorffiips fo often reiterated. 

Jugurtha arrived at Rome, not with the magnifi¬ 
cence of a King, , but in the mournful equipage of a 

♦ Tanta vis avaritia: in animos eorum, veluti tabes, invaferat! 

'I* Privatim practerca fidem fuam interponit, quam ille non minoris, 
quam publicam ducebat, 

perfom 
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perfon accufed. However intrepid he was in himfetf, A. R. 64p 
and whatever proteftations of fervice his friends and 
protectors could make him, he could not help being 
anxious for the event of his affair. But having been 
fo fuccefsful to bring over the Tribune C. Bsbius by 
prefents of money, one who had impudence enough 
to fupport him againft the evidence of truth and ^ 
juftice, he was entirely at eafe. 

Memmius alTembled the People, who trembled with 
indignation againft the King. Some were for having 
him dragged to prifon : others demanded, that if he 
would not difcover his accomplices, he fliould be 
punilhed according to the laws as an enemy to the 
State. The Tribune, far from giving in to the im¬ 
petuous emotions of a People inflamed with rage^ 
adled with great dignity, appeaflng their fury, check¬ 
ing their violence, and protefting that he would never 
fuffer the publick faith to be infringed. 

When filence was made, and Jugurtha had been 
ordered to appear, the Tribune repeated the crimes 
committed by that Prince both at Rome and in Nu- 
midia, whether againft his father by adoption,- or his 
brothers ; and, addreffing his difcourfe to him, he 
added : That though the Romans well knew his ac¬ 
complices, they were defirous to be again allured of 
them from his own mouth. That if he declared the 
truth, he might hope every thing from the faith and 
clemency of the Roman People : but if he concealed 
it, he would not fave his accomplices, and would 
ruin himfelf. When Memmius had made an end of 
his difcourfe, he ordered Jugurtha to reply. Bsebius, 
on the other hand, (the Tribune corrupted by Jugur¬ 
tha, as we have faid above) forbade him to fpeak. 

The People, extremely incenfed, teftiSed by tumul- 
tuovfs cries, menacing looks and geftures, and all 
other marks of rage, the impatience with which t.Hey 
fuffered this proceeding of the Tribune. B^bius au- 
dacioully perlifted in his firft conduct. Thus the 
People, infulted by their own magiftrate, and becom.e 
the Iport of an impudence that had no example, faw th.« 
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afiembly break up without concluding any. thintn 
This vwas a triumph for the King, Calpurnitis, and 
all the reft, who extremely apprehended the confe- 
\quence of this information.. The boldnefs with which 
this-fuccefs had infpired Jugurthaj foon manifefted 
itfelf. ... 

M. Minucius Ruf.us. 

Sp. PoSTUMIUS Albinus. 

There was at that time a Numidian Prince at Roipc* 
called Malliva, the fon of GululTa, and grandfon of 
Mafinifla, who had openly declared againft Jugurtha 
in the quarrel of the Kings, and who, for that reafon^ 
after the taking of Cirta, and the murder of Adherbal> 
had fledf and.quitted Africa. The Conful Albinus, 
tp whom the province of Numidia had fallen, and 
who for that reafon defired that the war there might 
break out again, advifed that Prince to demand Ju- 
gurtha’s kingdom. The latter was apprized of this, 
and caufed Maffiva to be aflafllnated in the midft of 
Rome. The murderer was feized, and put into the 
hands of juftice. He confefled every thing to the 
Conftd . Albinus, and particularly, that it was Bomil- 
car, Jugurtha’s near relation and confident, who had 
engaged him to commit this murder. As Bomilcar 
bad come to Rome with Jugurtha, the law of nations 
feemed to refuge him againft profecutions. An ac- 
cufation was however laid againft him,.*and it was be¬ 
lieved that the laws of juftice would take place 
omthis occafion againft all other confiderations; Fifty 
of the King’s friends offered to be fecurity for him, 
obliging themfelves to appear for him-when it fhould 
be. neceffary. Jugurtha, convi 6 ted as he-was of fo 
black an aftion, had however the boldnefs to keep 
his ground ftill for fome -time, always affuring him- 
felf, that he fliould extricate Bomilcar by the help 'of 
his friends. 'But he found, .that the crying enormity 
of fuch a murder was above all his credit, and all !)>* 
gold ' and'filvef.' He" niaUe'Bomilcar fly, and foon 
V,. ! * followed 
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followed him i the Senate having fignified to him, A. R. 642 
hat he ftiould quit Italy immediately. He accord- 
ingly fet out; at which time he faid feveral times, 
looking back upon the city, * That Rome wanted 
only a purchafer to fell herfelf, and would foon perifh 
if fuch an one could be found/’ 

S E C T. II. 

Jiigurthd eludes the attacks of the Conful Albinus. Re¬ 
flexion of Sallujl upon the prefent ftate of Rome. Me- 
tellus is charged with the war of Numidia. He makes' 
choice of Marius for one of his Lieutenants. On his 
arrival in Africa^ kis firjl care is to re-eftablifh difci- 
pline in the army. Jugurtha fends Deputies to Metel- 
lus : who engages them to deliver up their inafter to him. 

Metellus marches his army into Numidia with great pre¬ 
caution. Jugurtha^ finding himfelf amufed^ refolves to 
defend himfelf by arms. Battle^ in which that Prince 
is defeated. He raifes a new army. Metellus ravages 
the whole flat country. . Jugurtha furprizes part of the 
Roman army. Great joy at Rome for the viilory gdined 
over Jugurtha. New vigilance of the Conful to pre¬ 
vent being furprized. Jugurtha continues his fkirmijhes. 

Metellus bejieges Zama. During the wbiter-quarters 
he endeavours to bring over Jugurtha"s confidents. The 
Kingy betrayed by Bomitcar^ confents to furrcnder at 
difcretion to the Romans. Deprived of every things he 
again takes up arms. Metellus is continued in the 
command. Jugurtha prepares for the war. The in^ 
habitants oj Vacca maffacre the Roman garrifon. It is 
put to fire and fword by Metellus. Origin of the enmity, 
between Marius and Metellus. Beginnings of Marius. 

His birth. His education and charalfer. He makes, 
his firjl campaigns under Scipio Africamis^ and acquires 
kis ejieem. He is created a military Tribune ; and af¬ 
terwards Tribune of the People. He caufes a law to 
pafsy notwithftanding the oppojition of the Senate. Hi 

* Urbem venaleiri, & mature periturarn, fi eraptorem inyenerit. 
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prevents a largefs^ ’which one of his CoHegues is for 
giving the People. He fuffers two repulfes in one day. 
He is chofen Prator with great difficulty^ and accufed 
of caballing for that offixe. He marries ’Julia. His 
fortitude agahji pain. He is- chofen Lieutenant General 
by Metellus. His condubl in that employment. Metel- 
lus refufes him pertniffiwn to go to Rome to demand the 
Confuljbip. Marius decries Metellus. Confpiracy of 
Bomilcar againfl Jugurtha difeovered. He ts put to 
death. Exjreme dread and trouble of Jugurtha. Me¬ 
tellus grants Marius his difeharge. Marius is eleSed 
Conful. The war againjt Jugurtha is confided to his 
care. Cicero's opinion- of the means ufed by Marius for 
attaining the ConfuIJhip. Jugurtha's perplexities. Bat¬ 
tle., in which he is defeated. He retires to Thala, and 
qidts it foon after. The place is hefieged, and taken by 
the Romans. Jugurtha arms the Gatuli. He engages 
Bocckus to declare againfl the Romans. The two Kings 
march towards Cirta. Metellus repairs thither alfo. 
Grief of Metellus when he receives advice that Marius 
is appointed to fucceed him. He holds a conference with 
Bacchus by Deputies. 

R.64.Z. war is renewed again. The Conful Al- 

1 lof X binus, who was to return to Rome to prefide at 
the eledtion of magiftrates for the year enfuing, 
haftened his departure for Africa, in order to termi¬ 
nate the war as foon as poflible, either by arms, a 
treaty, or fome other way. But Jugurtha, on his 
fide, expefting every thing by gaining time, fought 
only how to protraft it. Sometimes he promifed to 
furrender, and then profefled diftruft. Sometimes he 
fled before the Romans, and at others, not to difeou- 
rage his army, harralTed them vigoroufly. Thus, 
between delays, and the flow alternative of negotia¬ 
tion and war, he amufed the Conful, and eluded all 
his efforts. Whetlier through negligence, or conni¬ 
vance, for he was fufpefled of it, Albinus fucceeded 
very ill. 


The 
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The approach of the time for the elc( 5 i;ions obliging A.R. 6 - 1 . 3 . 
him to return to Rome,-he left his brother Aukis to 
command the army in quality of Proprietor. Jugur- 
tha had much more advantage from him than from the 
Conful. He had no merit, and his felf-fufficiency 
made him unconfcious of his incapacity. The blind 
defire of enriching himfelf induced him to form the 
fiege of Sutul in the tnidft of winter, a very Itrong 
place, fituated upon the brow of a fteep mountain, 
and furrounded with a marlh, in which the King kept 
part of his treafures. The dififembled fear of that 
Prince, whofometimes caufed propofals of accommo¬ 
dation to be made to him, and fometimes fled before 
him, ftill more increafed his blindnefs. Jugurtha, 
long accLiftomed to artifice and llratagem, afted his 
part fo well, that he induced him to raife the fiege of 
Suthul, in order to follow him into a remote region, 
where he gave him hopes of tranfading in fecret 
with him. And, what is almofl; incredible, he brought 
over by his emiflTaries not only part of the Propraetor’s 
auxiliary troops, but even fome of the Romans, who 
promifed to ferve him on occafion. Accordingly, 
upon Jugurtha’s attacking the camp of Aulus in the 
night, fome companies of Ligurians and Thracians 
went over to his fide : and a Roman officer, the firfl; 

Captain [PrimipilusJ of a legion, delivered up to the 
enemy the part of the intrenchment where he com¬ 
manded. The camp was taken and plundered : and 
all that Aulus could do, was to retire with part of 
his troops to an adjacent eminence. The next day it 
was neceflfary to come to a compofition. Jugurtha, 
not contented with having overcome, was alfo for in- 
fulting; and in a conference which he had with the 
Propr^tor, with feigned moderation, he told him, 
that though he had him inclofed on all Tides, and it 
was in his power to deftroy both himfelf and his whole 
army, either by famine or the fword however, re- 
flefling that the fuccefs of arms was precarious and 
tranfitory, and human things fubjeft to many vicilTi- 
tudes, if Aulus would make peace, he would difmifs 

2 them 
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A. R. 641-them all with their lives faved, after having made 
them pafs under the yoke, and upon condition that 
• ’ they ftiould quit Numidia in the fpace of ten days. 
However hard and ignominious theft conditions were, 
the fear of death, which ftemed inevitable, made 
him accept them. 

When this news arrived in Rome, it occafioned 
great confternation. Some lamented the difgrace of 
the Roman name by fo ihameful a peace; and others 
even apprehended the confcquences of the advantages 
■ gained by the Numidian. All in general, and efpe- 
cially the military perfons, cenfured Aulus with con¬ 
tempt and indignation, for having choft rather to owe 
his fafety to cowardice than to courage, whilft he had 
arms in his hands. The Conful Albinus, apprehetKl- 
ing that he fliould be made accountable for his bror 
ther’s conduft, propofed to the Senate to deliberate 
upon the treaty which had juft been concluded. It 
was declared void, as having been made without the 
authority of the Senate and People. The Conful, 
not having it in his power to carry the troops he had 
levied along with him, becaufe the Tribunes oppofcd 
it, fet out however for Africa. His army, in execu¬ 
tion of the treaty, had quitted Numidia. He found 
it in fuch diforder and irregularity, occafioned by the 
licentioufnefs that prevailed in it, that he was afraid 
to make it march againft Jugurtha, though he much 
defired it, to obliterate the difgrace of the, treaty con¬ 
cluded by his brothers. 

At Rome, however, the Tribune Mamilius Luhe- 
tahus propbftd to the people the decreeing a^cqpmfijf- 
fioii, for informing againft thofe who had emboldeoed 
Jugurtha to defpift the orders of the'Senate ;'who had 
received money from him wliilft Ambafladors, or in 
the command of armies'; who had reftored' him his 
elephants and deferters.; and laftly, who had made 
conventions with the enemy concerning war and peace. 
Many, who were under apprehehfions for themftlyes 
or their friends, underhand and fccretl'y oppoftd this 
law ; for to have done it openly, would have been to 

• ' ■ ■ have 
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have confefled ' themfelves guilty. But the People A. R.^64»-' 
Ihewed an extraordinary conftancy upon this occafion ; ”,3^ 

lefs through zeal and affeftion for the publick good, 
than hatred for the Nobility, who dreaded this law : 
fo violent was then the diflenfion between the two 
orders. It was therefore decreed, that three Commif- 
fioners fhould be appointed to prefide in preparing the 
proceedings againft all fuch as fhould be within the 
cafes mentioned ir| the law, and to bring them to 
trial. ' 

Scaurus had fumcient credit to get himfelf admit¬ 
ted into the number of thefe Commiflioners, though 
he ought rather to have appeared as one of the ac- 
cufed, than as one oV the judges : but the affair was 
however carried on with no lefs vigour. Four per- 
fons of Confular dignity were condemned; Calpur- 
nius, Albihus, Opimius, and C. Cato. Neither Sal- 
luft, nor any .other author, tells us what part the laft 
had afted in the intrigues of Jugurtha. We have al¬ 
ready feen him condemned on account of extortions : 
but, without making much intereft, only flight pe¬ 
nalties had been laid upon him. On this occafion he 
was banifhed, as well as the three others firft named. 

There were alfo many others condemned of a lefs il- 
luftrious rank, but however perfons of diftinftion; 
and in particular C. Galba, who was the firfl; citizen, 
inverted with a publick priefthood, who had been 
found guilty on a criminal accufation. Thefe were a 
kind of reprizals taken of the Nobility by the order 
of the People, who from the death of the Gracchi 
had not been able to furmount opprefllon. It is no 
wonder that Cicero exclaims againft thefe condemna- Cic. Bm. 
tions, and treats them as*iniquitous •, as Salluft, who 
always favours the party of the People againft the 
Nobility, agrees, that popular rumours, and the ca¬ 
price of the multitude, had a fhare in the judgments 
given upon this occafion. This is not to infer, that 
all who were condemned were innocent. He has him¬ 
felf particularized the bad dealings of feme. But in 
general it was the fpirit of party, that diredted the 

0.3 judges, 
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A. R. 64 i-judges, more than the love of juftice. The reader 
may turn back to the end of the hiftory of the Grac^ 
chi, for what we have obferved concerning the con¬ 
demnation of Opimius. 

This event gives Salluft occafion to make a di- 
greffion upon the origin of the furious anjmofities 
wliich tore the city, and at length became bloody 
wars. We muft firft obferve, as that hiftorian has 
done elfewhere, that the civil dilTenfions are as angient 
in Rome as liberty. But befides that the quarrels of 
ancient times always terminated w'ith moderation and 
concord, there had been a very long calm, in which 
the two orders perfedliy concurred in their endeavours 
for the publick good. That time, whjch may well 
be called the Golden Age of the Roman Common¬ 
wealth, continued from the fecond Punic war to the 
taking of Carthage, The fadlions then not only be¬ 
gan to revive, but became more violent than ever. It 
is this period Salluft has in view in the reflexion, 
which I proceed to give the reader. 

“ It .is,” fays he, only feme years finee furious 
divifions arofe between the Senate and People, and 
fadtions carried to the laft excefles on both Tides : and 
thefe evils have no other origin than the leifure of 
peace, and the abundance of all that men coriflder as 
their greateft good, Before the deftrudlion of Car¬ 
thage, the two bodies of the State, treating each 
other without violence and paflion, were in good in¬ 
telligence v/ith refpedt to the management of affairs. 
Neither the love of glory, nor the defire of rule, 
armed the citizens- againft each other. The fear of 
the enemy kept every thing within bounds. When 
Rome was no longer under that check, licentiouf- 
nefs and pride, the ufual effedts of profperity, were 
introduced into the city. Thus the tranquility apd 
leifure which adverfity had made her defire with fo 
much ardor, when flie had obtained it, became more 
fatal to her than all the calamities of war. The No¬ 
bility on one fide made their preheminence, and the 
■people on the other their liberty, ferve as pretexts 
6 , for- 
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tor their unjufl pretenfions. So that whilfl; each A-'54'- 
aimed at the maftery, and was for engrofling it all 
to itfelf, the Commonwealthj fituated in a manner 
between the two fadtions, was torn in pieces by that 
divifion. For the reft, the parry of the Nobility 
continuing always united, had moft ftrength: whereas 
that of the People, divided into an infinite number 
of heads, and not having any common tie, was much 
lefs powerful. Both in war and peace, every thing 
pafied through the hands of a fmall number of the 
Nobility. They had the difpofal of the publick re¬ 
venues, of the governments of provinces, the great 
offices; honourable rewards and triumphs. Whilft 
the Generals divided the fpoils taken from the enemy 
with a few perfons, the People were deprefied under 
the fatigues of niilitary fervice, and the miferies of po¬ 
verty ; and it often happened, that the fathers or 
children of foldiers, if they had the misfortune to 
live in the neighbourhood of the Great, were driven 
out of their houfes, and deprived of the little lands 
they had. Thus avidity, continually increafing with 
power, knew neither bounds nor meafure. Every 
thing became the prey of the ftrongeft. The Nobi¬ 
lity violated the moft facred rules, and facrificed all 
things to the defire of gratifying themfelves, till by 
their exceffes they drev/ upon them avengers out of 
their own bofom.” 

By this Salluft means the Gracchi, of v/hofe yiews 
he fpeaks with great efteem : and after having related 
their unhappy end, he adds: “ We muft own, that 
the defire of getting the better of their adverfaries 
•carried them too far, and that they did not aft with 
moderation enough. For * it is better to be worfted 
with the right, than to overcome injuftice by bad 
means. The Nobility, on their fide, • tyrannically 
abufing their viftory over the Gracchi, either put to 
' the fword, or banifhed, a great number of the citi- 
5:ens ; and by thofe violences made themfelves more 

Sed bo^a Vinci fatius efl, quam mala more injuriam vincere. 

0.4 dreaded, 
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A, R. 641. dreaded, jhan'theyr^ugraented their poweri/” The ab^ 
Ant, c, fpidteiyjreducingieriemies^at any price whatfoever, and . 
after.haying^fo redu^Ged^thern, exercifing the utmoft 
vengeance^ pofTiljl^^upon them, is, what occafions the 
ruin.pf the moft powerful States,” -■ - 01 •' i ^ 
ItiisjTernarkablejnhat^hiftorians, as if in concert, 
afcribej[the rtiin ofjmanners and difcipline in Rome to;, 
its too great power, tthe^ increafe of its riches, and to- 
luxury, the ineyitableaconfequence of them.! . Theyi 
fix the epocha of this fatalj change at the deftruftion 
of Carthage. Ivihave repeated in the^hiftory. of the 
third Punic war a-paflage from Velleius Paterculus, 
entirely conformable to w,hat Salluft obferves.'here, 1 
return pow to rny fubje(^. d>* . ■ o 1 v'*''’j - 

TV. ■ , ii, UtTO I 

A.R-S4J-J. . LIUS Mete LLus, jtin 

Junius Sil. 4 .nus. lav'j'i.iivv .i'l'-' jei 

’ >;.Ao s' ‘Jpi 7 T.icnd 

People * began to conceive great hopes of the war 
of lyuniidia, when the condu6l of it was givennto 
iVietellus.. That Conful had all the qualities that can 
render a man eftimable :-,but particularly, a perfect, 
and abfolutely incorruptible difintereftednefs ; a,the 
moft eflentiai quality at that time againft fuch an 
enemy as Jugurtha, who hitherto had made more ufe 
of money than the fwordfqr conquering. The choice 
Metellus made of two excellent Lieutenant-Generals, 
Marius and Rutilius, confirmed the idea conceived 
in his favour j and the happy prefages People formed 
to themlblves of his fuccefs. And indeed, the, beft 
concerted,defigns ofterij mifcarry through the, bad 
.choice of officers, when intrigue andj cabal diredfs. it. 
^We fhall fpon give fpme partkulars pfiwhat relgtes.to 
Marius. We zxt now going tpjfpllpw the thread of 
our hiftory« 

fi 1 ^ -1. ''v 

• In .Numicliam.proficifc’itur, magna fpe civium, cum proptei‘'artes 
bonas, turn maxima, quod adverfum divitias invi^lum animuhi gere- 
. bat & avaritia. magiilratuum ante id tempus in Numidia noUrje ones 
couiufae, holliumque au6t<e erant. ' - 4^’ 

When 
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^hen Metellus arrived‘in Africa, he found the 
army in a deplorable ftate, plunged in idlenels; little * 
enured to war, fearing both danger and labour,'-rriore 
valiant in word than aftion, dreadful to the allies, 
contemptible to the enemy ; in a word, without either 
difcipline, rules, or obedience. This difpofitioh of 
the army gave the new General more pain than the 
number of the troops did confidence. Though he 
knew that Rome impatiently expected the news of 
what paired in Africa, he however refolved not to' 
begin the operations of the war, till he had reformed 
the army according to the rules of the ancient difcz- 
pline. He * afted in this like a man of fuperior ge¬ 
nius, obferving a wife medium between exceflive ri¬ 
gour, and popular indulgence. 

The firft orders which he gave, were in refped: to 
retrench w'hatever conduced to intemperance and ef¬ 
feminacy. He forbade his foldiers to have either 
Haves or carriage-horfes in the camp or upon a march; 
fervants to follow it; and all perfons whatfoever to 
fell either -j-bread or meat ready drefl; within the 
camp. As to every thing elfe, he reduced it, as 
much as poffible, to the limply necelTary. He did 
not keep his troops long in one place. He made them 
countermarch, and incamp and decamp continually. 

He obliged them to intrench themfelves with as much- 
care as if they had always been in view of the enemy. 

'He often relieved the guards, which he vifited in 
perfon with his principal officers, to keep every body 
in their duty. In marching, he was feen every where, 

'in the front, the centre, the rear; taking care that 
the foldiers Ihould keep their ranks, march always 
vinder their colours, and carry both their arms and 
provifions. if By this means, he foon re-eftabliffied 

* Sed in ea diiBcultate Metellnm non minus, quam in rebus holli- 
libus, magnum & fapientem virum fuifTe comperior: tanta imperan- 
tla inter ambitionem laevitiamque moderatum. ' 

t Every foldi^r carried corn for twelve.or fifteen days, and ground 
and made bread of it himfelf, 

ita prohibendo u deliftis magis, quam vindicando exercitum 
brevi confirmavit. 

difcipline. 
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difcipline,. making ufe of an admirable principle; ra¬ 
ther to prevent, than punilh, faults. 

When Jugurtha was informed hov/Metellus be¬ 
haved, he was exceedingly anxious, Befides which, 
he had been told from Rome, that prefents would 
be of no effect with that General. That refource 
failing, which had hitherto been of fuch fervice to 
him, it was neceflary to try other methods. He fent 
Deputies to Metellus, who afked no other conditions 
but life for that Prince and his children, adding, that 
for the reft,, he fubmitted entirely to the Roman 
People. The Conful had already experienced that 
there was no trufl; to be repofed in the Numidians, who 
were naturally capricious, inconftant, and treacherous. 
He thought, that with a deceitful perfidious Prince, 
it Was allowable to ufe fraud and ftratagem. He 
founded his Deputies feparately, and finding them all 
indined to do what he defired, he propofed, and ef- 
fedually perluaded them, to deliver up Jugurtha to 
him alive or dead. This conduft was little generous, 
and thews that in the times of which we are Ipeaking, 
the, moft.deferving perfons had feme tindure of the 
corruption of manners. Metellus, the better to cover 
his defign, gave the Deputies a favourable anfwer in 
publick, and room to amufe their matter with good 
hopes. 

Some days after he fet out from the Roman pro¬ 
vince, that is, the part of Africa fubjeft to the Ro¬ 
mans, and marched his army into Numidia. He 
found every thing there in the fame ftate as if there 
had been no war; no houfes abandoned, the flocks 
and herds with their keepers, the hutbandmen in the 
.midtl of their fields, and the Prince’s officers coming 
from the towns and villages to offer corn and provi- 
fions, and to do every thing they fliould be com¬ 
manded. Metellus, notwithftanding, fpared nothing 
of his vigilance. He marched in the fame good or¬ 
der, and was no lefs upon his guard, than if the 
enemy were in view. In a word, he took all poflible 
precautions, knowing that thefe appearances of peace 

might 
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might cover ftratagems and, ambufcades. And in¬ 
deed Jugurtha was of fuch ability and art, that it 
was hard to fay, whether he was more to be trufted 
at a diftance, than when near j when he made war 
openly, or feemed to defire peace. 

Metelllis continued his march, and arrived near a 
city called Vacca. It was the greateft place of trade 
in all Numidia, He put a garrifon into it, either to. 
take the advantage of the place, or to know, by that 
ftep, the real difpofition of Jugurtha. 

However, new envoys came perpetually from that 
Prince, who earneftly follicited peace, and, as be¬ 
fore, offered to furrender every thing to the Romans; 
provided they would grant himfelf and his children 
their lives. The Conful received them as he had the 
firft ; that is, perfuading them to betray their mafter ; 
after which, he fent them back to Jugurtha, without 
either promifing or refufing him peace : and in the 
intervals, he expedled the fuccefs of what he had 
negotiated with thefe envoys. 

The artificial Jugurtha perceived that his own ex¬ 
ample was followed againft himfelf, and that he was 
attacked with his own arms, that is, by ftratagem and 
deceit; as in reality Metellus’s words did not agree 
with his aftions; and at the fame time he was given 
hopes of peace, a cruel war was made againll him. 
He therefore determined, as he had no other refource, 
to defend himfelf with arms. 

He aflembled numerous forces, and obferving the 
march of the Romans, polled himfelf fo as to .be able 
to attack them with advantage. When they, came 'to 
a battle, the Numidians had the fuperiority at firll 
from the fituation of the place, where they lay in am- 
bufh ; but the Romans foon refumed courage. The 
King and the Conful fhewed ail the bravery and abi¬ 
lity that could be expefted frpm two of the greateft 
Captains of thofe times. Metellus had the fuperior 
valour of the foldiers on his fide, but the difadvan- 
tage of the place. Every thing favoured Jugurtha, 
except the nature of his troops, which were much in¬ 
ferior 
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;• ferior to^the Roman* legions. At length valour pre- 
■ vailed, and the Cpnful remained mailer of the field 
of battle.'*^ At the fame time, and at a fmall di- 
ftance from thence, there was another aftion, between 
Bomilcar and Rutilius, arid with the fame fuccefs; 
fo"that the Romans were entirely vi{ 5 lorious^. ’' 

Metellus encamped four days upon the place where 
he had given battle. He took care of the wounded, 
honoured thofe with gifts who had diftinguilhed them- 
felves in the aflion, highly praifed the whole army, 
and exhorted the troops to finifh the campaign with 
the fame courage; adding, that they had dorie 
enough in refpeS: to victory, and that all that re¬ 
mained was to gather the fpoils, which were the juft 
reward of it. 

However, he fent out fpies to know where Ju- 
gurtha was, what his defigns might be, what re¬ 
mainder of troops he had, and what afpefl they had 
after his defeat. They brought advice, that he was 
retired into places covered with woods, and of diffi¬ 
cult accefs; and that he was raifing an army there 
more numerous than the firft, but little enured to 
war, and compofed of hufbandmen and Ihepherds. It 
is no wonder that he was reduced to make new levies. 
Amongft the Numidians only thofe who formed the 
King’s guards followed him in the defeat; All the 
reft difperfed as they thought fit, without being 
deemed criminal j for that was the cuftom of the 
nation. 

When Metellus faw that he was upon the point of 
being obliged to begin a war again, in which he 
would have enemies to deal with, who always took 
advantages from the knowledge they had of the 
country, and who even, when defeated, loft lefs than 
the viftors; he conceived that it was neceflary for 
him to change his plan, and not to come to a battle. 
But he entered the richeft provinces of Numidia, ra¬ 
vaged the whole flat country, took and burnt abun¬ 
dance of towns and caftles little fortified and without 
garrifons, put all' to the fword that were capable of 

bearing 
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bearing arms •, and for the reft he abandoned, every, 
thing to be plundered by the foldiers. The terror, 
which he fpread by thefe cruel hoftilities, occafipned 
hoftages to be fent him from all parts. Corn and 
munitions of all kinds were fent him in abundance, 
according to his .order, and Roman garrifons were re¬ 
ceived every where. . 4 

' Jugurtha, more terrified by this new manner of 
making war, than the defeat which had preceded it, 
however did not lofe courage, and .had recourle to 
his ufual ftratagems. He left the greateft part of his 
army in his camp, and with the flower of his cavalry, 
followed Metellus in the. rear. The better to fur- 
prize him, he marched in the night, and through by¬ 
ways ; fo that whilft the Romans believed diim far 
d.iftant, and were difperfed in great numbers about 
the country, he fell fuddenly upon them with great 
vigour. Moft of them were unarmed. He killed 
m.any, and took a great number of prifoners. Then^ 
with as much circumfpeftion as valour, he retreated 
to the neighbouring hills with, his Numidians, ac¬ 
cording to the defign he had formed, and the orders 
he had given before the battle. 

Whilft all this paffed, the news of the Conful’s firft 
fuccefs arrived at Rome. It was heard with great 
joy, that Metellus had reinftated the ancient difci- 
pline in his army •, that he had gained a vi 61 ory in a 
difadvantageous poft; that he was in polTeffion of 
the enemy’s country; and that Jugurtha, fo elate be¬ 
fore from the defeat of Aulus, now faw himfelf re¬ 
duced to feek his fafety by flight. It was decreed by 
the Senate that folemn thankfgivings fhould be made 
to the gods, and the whole city univerfally praifed 
the merit of Metellus. 

This made the Conful more intent upon his duty. 
He knew that glory generates envy. The more re^ 
putation he acquired, the more he laboured to fuftain 
it. He made hafte to terminate the war ; but how¬ 
ever took no falfe meafures through impatience, and 
gave the enemy no room to take advantages. , Since 
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ftraggle. When it v/as neceflary to bring in fo¬ 
rage or provifions, thofe who were fent for them, 
were always fupported by a good body of infantry 
with all the cavalry. He had divided his forces : ■ he 
commanded one part of them himfelf, and gave the 
other to Marius. Thus there were always two bodies 
of troops, at a fmall diftance from each other. They 
joined when it was neceffary to give battle; but with¬ 
out that, they kept different routes, in order to carry 
terror and defolation into a greater extent of coun¬ 
try. For the reft, they burnt every thing'in the 
country, and fcarce gave themfelves the trouble to 
plunder it. 

Jugurtha followed the Romans upon the hills, and 
fouffht times and places for attacking them with ad¬ 
vantage. He laid wafte the country wherever he fore- 
faw the enemy were to pafs. He burnt the forage, 
and fpoiled the water of the fprings, which are very 
rare in thefe regions. He fometimes incommoded 
Metellus, and fometimes Marius. He charged their 
rear-guards from time to time, and immediately after 
regained his hills. He made feints of fometimes at¬ 
tacking one body, and then the other. Thus, without 
hazarding a battle in form, he kept them in continual 
alarm, inceffantly harraffing them, and breaking all 
their meafures. 

The Conful finding himfelf fatigued by the ftrata- 
gems of the Numidian, was obliged to think of 
coming again to a battle. But Jugurtha induftrioufly 
avoided it. To force him to it, Metellus refolved to 
attack Zama, a very ftrong place, fituated in the 
weftern part of Numidia-, conceiving that Jugurtha 
would at any rate prevent the taking of fo important 
a place, which might bring on an adlion. That 
Prince, having difcovered the Conful’s defign by de- 
ferters, marched with fo much diligence, that he was 
there before him. He went to Zama to exhort the 
inhabitants to make a good defence •, and to reinforce 
their garrifon, he left them all the Roman deferters in 
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his army, entirely relying on their fidelity,, becaufe A. R. 64 
they' could expecb no quarter from Metellus. Be- 
fides this, he promdled the people of that great city, 
that, at the proper time, he would not fail to come 
to their aid with povverful forces. 

After having thus given his orders, he retired into 
places out of the common way, watching the mo¬ 
tions of the enemy. He was informed, that Marius 
was detached from the grofs of the army with fome 
cohorts to fetch in corn, and convoy it to the camp. 

He fell fuddenly upon him. But the valour of the 
Roman troops, and good conduft of their com¬ 
mander, prevented confufion; and Jugurtha miffed 
his aim. 

Marius arrived before Zama. It was a city fituated 
in a plain, lefs fortified by nature than art, but well 
furnifhed with all things neceffary for fuftaining a. 
fiege. Metellus invefted it, and having pofted each 
of his Lieutenant Generals, he affaulted the place. 

The Roman army, according to cuftom, began by 
railing great cries on a fudden, and on all fides. The 
Numidians were not daunted by them. They feemed 
prepared to make a. good defence. The attack was 
begun. The Romans difcharged'abundance of darts 
and ftones. Sometimes they endeavoured to fap the 
wall, and fometimes to fcale it. They were eager to 
join the enemy, and come to blows with them. The 
befieged, on their fide, fhowered great pieces of ftone, 
beams, javelins, and melted pitch mixed with fulphur, 
upon them. Such of the Romans, who kept a di- 
ftance through fear, were not fafe from wourtds. 

Darts either difcharged v/ith the hand, or by ma¬ 
chines of war, reached them every where.- * Thus 
the cowardly fliared the danger with the moft valiant, 
but not the glory. 

Whilft they were fighting in .this manner around 
the walls of the city, Jugurtha, well attended, came 
fuddenly on to attack the Roman camp, where no- 

Parique periculo, fed fama irapari, boni atque ignavi erant, 

thing 
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A. R.643. thing was lefs expefted, and having pulhed the guardj 
^109.^' forced the gates. The troops were foon in dif- 
order. Many were killed and wounded. The greateft 
part fled. Metellus, who was aflaulting the place 
v/ith ardour, hearing the noife of fighting behind himj 
immediately faced about, and faw the troops flying 
towards him. He inftantly detached all the cavalry 
to the camp, and made Marius follow with part of 
the Latine infantry. Jugurtha, on their approach^ 
retired. 

, The next day, Metellus, before he gave a new af- 
fault to the place, polled all his horfe around the 
lines : he then advanced to Zama. Jugurtha returned 
to the charge. But as preparations had been made to 
give him a good reception, his attack did not inter¬ 
rupt the affault which the Romans were giving the 
place, who fought at the fame time on both fides with 
vigour. The befieged, from the top of the walls, 
faw all that pafled round the lines, and with anxiety 
watched the advantages and difadvantages of Jugur¬ 
tha. Marius, who remarked this from the fide where 
he commanded, defiring entirely to turn their atten¬ 
tion to the objeft on which it already was partly fixed* 
for fome time abated the efforts of his foldiers, as if 
defpairing of fiiccefs. Then on a fudden he caufed 
the ladders to be planted, and attacked the walls with 
more vigour than ever. The Romans had almolt 
carried the parapet, when the inhabitants poured a 
florin of flones, fire, and darts upon them. This 
was not all. Some of the ladders being broke, thofe 
who were on them were dafhed to pieces in their fall* 
and the refl got off as well as they could, moll of 
them wounded. Night put an end to this alfault, 
and alfo obliged Jugurtha to retire. 

Metellus confidering that the fummer drew to- ■ 
wards an end ; that the city feemed ftill in a condi¬ 
tion to defend itfelf a great while •, and that Jugur^ 
tha fought only by fkirmifhes and ambufeades re^ 
folved to raife the fiege. He put garrifoos into the 
cities that had revolted from the King ; after which he 

went 
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went into winter-quarters in the'Roman"province, 
ppon the;frontier of Nilmidia. "^ 

He did hot devote this interval to idlenefs and 
pleafures, as other Generals^^often'did : and Iceeping 
-Jugurtha always in view, he'formed new defigns - for 
effeftually putting an end . to'the war. He, would 
have been highly praife^worthy., if he had employed 
only honourable methods. But we have feen that he 
was not'-fcrupulous in that point. Every means for 
fucceeding was juft to him. He therefore prbpofed 
fo furprize an enemy he could hot reduce by force; 
and in order to that, ‘to bring'pver thofe in whom he 
placed moft ■ confidence,'and'to engage them to be^ 
tray him." Bomilcar, who was the'ihtimate confident 
of the King;’ feemed'to Metellus more capable of 
ferving him in his defign than any other. He caufed 
propofals to be made to himl he had even a fecret 
interview; with him;: and as'that'Numidian had aiftu- 
ally incifrre'd the juftice of Rome, been profecut'ed as 
a ctiminal, as v/e have faid above, for the murder of 
Maffiva, and had efcaped by flight, the Conful pro- 
ihifed himj that if he would deliver up Jugurtha 
alive-or dead, the Senate would-not only pardon his 
crime, but affure to him the pofleffion of his whole 
eftate.^ ■ Bomilcar fuflered hirnfelf to be eafily per- 
fuaded ; whether" his gOnius was naturally inclined to 
perfidy, of'that he feared. On' the concluding of a 
pe^Fe,''''his* puhifli'ment would be one of the con¬ 
ditions. ■' ’ / ' I * 

He therefore did not lef flip' the Brft occafion that 
offered. 'One'day,!perceivihg Jugurtha anxious about 
the pfefent'ftate'of his a'ffaifs, heVccofted him,'and withj 
tearsin hfe'eyes,^ cbiijured him,, “ to take pity on him- 
felf, his children, and the whole. Numidian nation, 

■who had^fervCd him fo well.’ He reprefented .to him, 
that the event.s of all their battles had been fatal to 
them •, that'the country was laid . wafte ; that great 
number^ had been' killed and taken prifoners; and 
that the whole kingdorri. was. either impov'erifhed or 
ruined. ’’'That he had made ' fufficient proof of the 
’VoL. VI. R valour 
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A. R. 643.valour of his people, and fufficiently tried fortun?i» 
Ant^c. 'j'jjat, in a word, it was to be feared, whilft he was 
deliberating, that the Numidians would chufe for 
themfelves, and make an accommodation.” 

Jugurtha hefitated no longer. He difpatched De¬ 
puties to declare that the King made an entire fub- 
miHion, and refigned without condition, both himfelf 
and his kingdom to the faith and difcretion of Metel- 
lus. The Conful immediately alTembled all the per- 
fons of the order of the Senators who y/ere then with 
him : and in the council, which he held according to 
cuftom, with them, and fome others, whofe prefence 
he thought proper at this deliberation, it was decreed, 
that Jugurtha Ihould pay two hundred thoufand 
pounds weight of filver, about five hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling; that he fhould deliver up all his 
elephants, with a certain quantity of arms and horfes. 
When this was executed, Metellus again ordered 
him to fend him all the deferters in chains. Moft of 
them v/ere adtually delivered up : , the reft, as foon as 
they were informed that Jugurtha intended to furren- 
der himfelf, had efcaped to King Bocchus, in Mau¬ 
ritania. They had done wifely. For Metellus rofe 
upon the rigour ufually exercifed againft deferters by 
the Romans. Many of them, as Appian tells us, he 
caufed to be fixed in the ground to their middles, and 
in that condition to ferve as marks for arrows and 
darts, and then to have fires made around them, 
whilft they were flili alive. 

When Jugurtha had been deprived in this manner 
of money, men, and arms, the Conful fent to him, 
to come in perfon and receive the orders which were 
to be given him. At that moment, all the horror of 
his paft crimes prefenting itfelf to his imagination, 
he began to fear, that the Romans would infiid: the 
punifhmcnt upon him he deferved. Full of thefe fad 
thoughts, he was feized with terrible agitations and 
confufion of mind. There was no retreat from the 
' diftrefs to which he faw himfelf reduced. To refume 
arms after all the blows he had fuftained, and in the de- 

fencelefs 
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fencelefs condition he was in, feemed of all things A. R. 6.1.3. 
the leaft pradlicable. The thoughts alone of tlie 
wretched Hate into which he was about to fall, from 
the throne into llavery, made him tremble. After 
having pafled fome days in thefe cruel uncertainties, 
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he at length determined to renew the war. 
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Metellus was continued in the command of the 
army in Numidia, with the charadler ofProconful. 

'Jugurtha prepared for war with great attention, 
without lofing a moment’s time. He alTembled his 
troops i endeavoured, either by hope or fear, to bring 
back the places, which had quitted his party, to 
their duty ; put thofe which had not revolted, into a 
condition of 'defence; caufed the old arms to be 
mended, and new to be bought -, follicited the flaves 
of the Romans, and even the foldiers," with money; 
and fpared nothing that could conduce to a good 
defence. 

We have faid that Metellus, in the beginning of 
the preceding campaign, put a garrifon into Vacca, 
The principal inhabitants, at the King’s eafneft re- 
queft, and befides having always been well dilpofed 
in regard to him, formed a conlpiracy againft the 
Romans. It broke out upon the day of a folemn 
feftival, when all the city were making merry, and 
the burghers had invited all the officers of the garri¬ 
fon to entertainments. The mafiacre was general. 
All the Roman officers and foldiers in the place were 
butchered. Only Turpilius, the Governor of the 
city, found means to efcape. 

The news of this maflacre extremely afflidled Me¬ 
tellus. He fet out at fun-fet with the legion that was 
with him in winter-quarters, and all his Numidian 
cavalry. The defire of revenging fo cruel a trea¬ 
chery, and the hopes of plunder, made them fupport 
the fatigue of a forced march with great Ipirit. They 
. ' R 2 arrived 
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arrived about three in the morning before the city, 
which expected nothing fo little. The punifliinent in 
a manner trod upon the heels of the crime. Every 
thing was put to fire and fword. The place, which 
was very rich, was abandoned to the foldiers. Tur- 
pilius was then cited before the council of war, as 
fufpefted of treafon, and holding intelligence with 
the inhabitants of Vacca, who had fpared him. The 
cafe was not in his favour ; and he defended himfelf 
ill. Accordingly, though he was the particular friend 
of Metellus, who did his utmoft to fave him, he was 
condemned to be whipt with rods, and to lofe his 
head. 

It was on this occafion, that the mifunderftanding 
between Marius and Metellus broke out. Marius- 
was violent for the condemnation of Turpilius only 
becaufe the General protected him. And Ibme time 
after, the innocence , of that unfdrtuna'te officer ap¬ 
pearing, when every body declared the lhare they 
had in the Proconful’s grief, Marius took a malicious 
pleafure in infulting him, and boafting of having 
drawn down the wrath of the gods, avengers of the 
violated rights of hofpitality, upon the head of Me¬ 
tellus. 

The * origin of this enmity was of a prior date. 
Marius, who was confcious of his fuperior merit, 
with which he united unbounded ambition, when- 
Metellus had chofe him one of his Lieutenant-Gene¬ 
rals, did not confider himfelf as obliged fo the Con- 
ful for an important employment, but as placed by 
fortune on a great theatre, where his talents might 
jliine forth, and raife him to whatever was highefl: 
and inftead of labouring^ like the other officers, for 
the General’s glory, he toolv no pains but for his own ;■ 
endeavouring to acquire efteem, and to turn the eyes 
of the army upon himfelf, in order thereby to raife 
himfelf to the Confullhip, which was the height of 
his wiffics. 1 believe it will not be difagreeable to 

* This account of the besinnings of MaiiviS; is the editor’s, 
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the reader, if, after Plutarch, I give in this place a ^4^. 
brief account of the firft years, and rife of a man, who ‘ 

is going to have a great and illuftrious part in our 
hiftory, and is equally famous for his virtues and vices, 
for profperity and adverfity. 

Marius was, as every body knows, a foldier of 
fortune, born * of very indigent and obfcure parents. 

The place of his birth was Arpinum, or fome village 
in the territory of that city. He paffes in hiftory for 
a native of Arpinum; and Cicero, who was of the 
fame town, in more than one place, takes great ho¬ 
nour,to himfelf from fuch a countryman, and boafts 
the glory of his native city, which had given two de- Cic. de 
liverers to the Commonwealth, Marius and himfelf. 

■ The education of Marius fuited the fortune of his 
parents. They worked for their living, as he alfo 
f did, during the firft years of his youth, as a day- 
labourer in hufbandry. It is eafy to judge from 
thence, that he had no tindlure of the Greek letters: and 
afterwards, when he was fettled at Rome, he affefbed 
to defpife what he did not underftand. Engrofied by 
the ambition of power, he even thought it ridiculous 
to ftudy the arts and fciences of a people who were 
aflually in fubjection to a foreign yoke. He had 
■however, fays Plutarch, great need to facrifice to the 
Grecian graces and mufes; and if he had learnt by 
the ftudy of philofophy and tlie polite arts, to foften 
the ferocity of his charafter, and to moderate his paf- 
fions, he would not have diflionoured the moft glo¬ 
rious military exploits, and the moft important fer- 
vices rendered his country, by perpetrating cruelties 
and barbarities, that give horror only to hear them 
named. But even in the moft firining and moft glo¬ 
rious times of his life, a kind of rufticity and ferocity 


* Velleius is the only one I know, that makes Marius defeend from 
.Roman Knights ( 1 . ii. c. 22.) Nor does he agree with himfelf j for 
elfewhere (1. ii. c. 128.) he gives him an obfcure and unknown' 
origin. 

f Arpinas alius Volfcorum in monte folebat 
Rofeere mercedes, alieno lafius aratro, Juv. Sat. S. 
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was always remarkable in him. He had all the 
good as well as all the bad of a ruftick education. 
His manners were always rude and grofs : but he * 
was fober, auftere, inured to labour and fatigue, de^ 
fpifing riches and pleafures, and only greedy of glory. 
As to the probity afcribed to him by Salluft, he could 
only have deferved that praife by the regularity of 
his manners. For he never knew either integrity, fm- 
cerity, of gratitude, whan the purfuit of his views 
were in queftion. He was a man that had but one 
paffion, the delire of aggrandizing himfelf, to which 
he never made any fcruple to facrifice every thing. 

it was this ambition, that made him quit the 
plough, to take up the profeflion of arms, by which 
he was in hopes of raifing himfelf. He had the good 
fortune to be formed by a great mailer. He made 
his firll campaigns at the fiege of Numantia, under 
Scipio Africanus. That great man, who fpared no 
pains to know his Ibldiers, and had the greateft pene- 
' tration with the moll unerring judgment, diftinguiflied 
young Marius from the reft. He obferved, that he 
gave more readily than any one into all the reforma¬ 
tions he made in his camp, and the re-eftablilhment 
of dit'cipline. He was a witnefs of his bravery on an 
occafion wherein Marius killed an enemy in his fight. 
In confequence, he attached him to himfelf by praifes 
and honourable rewards : and it is even faid, that 
Scipio being one day at fupper with feveral officers,, 
the difcourle happening to turn upon Generals, one 
of the company, either to make his court to him, or 
in fimple lincerity alked him, who was the perfon ca¬ 
pable of fucceeding him ? Scipio, ftriking Marius 
foftly on the fhoulder, faid. Perhaps this will be the 
man. If this fa( 5 l be true, it undoubtedly proves, as 
Plutarch obferves, a great fuperiority of genius, both 
in him wlio lb early appeared fo great, and in the 
perfon who from the firll beginning judged fo well of 

* Tndaftrla probltas —animus lubidinis Sc diYitiaiTUU victor, tan- 
tummodo gioriie avid us, Sallust, 
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the future. The hiftorian adds, that this faying of A. R. 6^. 
Scipio’s was catched up by Marius as an oracle, ’ 
which exalted his courage, and emboldened hino to 
enter the path that led to honours and offices. 

He was at firft Tribune of the foldiers : and Sal- 
luft * obferves, that when he was chofen into that of¬ 
fice by the People, his aftions alone follicited in his 
favour. For he had appeared much more in camps 
and armies than in the Fo!'um; and moft of thofe 
who voted for him, did not fo much as know him by 
fight. 

He afterwards became Tribune of the People the 
633d year of Rome, not without having before expe¬ 
rienced a refufal, according to Valerius Maximus, v^al. Max. 
who even fays, that he had received the fame affront 
in his little town of Arpinum, where he could not 
obtain any municipal office. But nothing w?' capable 
of difconcerting him and the confeioufnefs of his 
,own merit, joined with his ambition, fupported him 
-againft all the events that were moft capable of diC- 
couraging him. He was aflifted in attaining the office 
of Tribune by the credit of one Metellus, to whofe 
houfe himfelf and his forefathers had been attached 
many years. 

Salluft j- fays, that in all the inferior offices, thro* 
which Marius pafled, he aded fo as to fhew himfelf 
worthy of the greateft. This he particularly con- ^ 

firmed in his Tribunefhip, in which he afted with a 
dignity, conftancy, and loftinefs, above his prefent 
condition and fortune. His great exploits afterwards, 
and moft fplendid profperity, could fcarce have in- 
fpired him with a more noble pride. 

He propofed a law, which inftituted a new pre¬ 
caution againft cabals in the affemblies of the People, 

* Stipendiis faciurxdis, non Graeca facundia, neque nfbanis mundi- 
tiis fele exercuit—Ergo ubi primiim Tribunatum militarem a populo 
petit, plerifq-ue faciem ejus ignoramibus, facile (or rather fa6tis) 

<iiotus per omnes tribiis declaratur. ^ 

V f Semper in poteftatibus eo modo agitabat, ut ampliore quam ge- 

xobat dignus haberetur. , 


and 
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A. R. 644. and in the manner of giving fuffrages. This law dif- 
^109.^' pleafed the Senators, whofe credit it feemed to abridge j 
and the Conful Cotta paflTed a decree in the Senate, 
for citing Marius to give reafons for his conduct. He.' 
obeyed, and appeared befpre that auguft alTeinbly, 
not as a fubaltern, that was tojuftify himfelf before 
fuperiors, but as a mailer, that gives the law and 
declared to the Conful, that, if the decree which had 
iull paired, were not cancelled, he would commit 
him to prifon. They were not much terrified by 
that menace, and Metellus, who gave his opinion 
firft, feconded the Conful. Upon that, Marius made 
his Serjeant enter, and ordered hirn to feiz? Metellus, 
and carry him to prifon. Metellus implored the aid 
of the other Tribunes, but ineffedlually. The Senate 
' was obliged to give way, and the law paflTed. This 

vigorous aftion did the Tribune great honour: and 
the People confidered him as a defender, ready to- 
efpoufe their party on all occalions againll the Se-: 
nate. They were millaken j and had foon proof 
pf it. 

One of his Collegues brought on a law for dillri- 
bution of corn to the citizens. Marius rofe up againll 
this largefs, and continuing firm to the lall, pre¬ 
vented the law from being paflTed. By this condu6l, 
he made himfelf equally efteemed by both parties, as 
not feeking to pleafe either the one or the other, and 
having the publick good folely in view. 

After the Tribunelhip, he Rood for Curule ^Edile. 
But, as * Valerius Maximus obferves, he could only 
make his way into the Senate by dint of fulfering 
many repulfes. The adventure is lingular, ^nd with¬ 
out example. When he faw he was upon the poinf 
of lofing the Curule .ffidilefhip, he renounced it 
through neceflity. But- the fame day the Plebeian 
/Ediies were eleded. He oIFered himfelf for this fe- 
cond charge inferior to the other : and was again re- 

♦ Patientia repulfarum Irrupit magis in Curiam quam venit. Val, 
Max. vi. 9. 

jefled. 
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j jefted. Thus he was the only Roman that had ever^ 
I experienced two repulfes in one day. He however 
Ipft nothing of his haughtinefs or hopes, and foon after 
flood for the Pr$torfhip. 

He was not rejedled; but was very near it. For 

■ of the fix Praetors, which were elefted, he was the 

, lafl chofeh, and not without great difiiculty. He was- 
I prefently after accufed of caballing. I have fpoke 

■ above of Caflius Sabaco, who was noted by the Cen-' 
fprs on this occafion. As to Marius, he fupported- 
the hazards of a trial with his ufual loftinefs. The 

j accufers having demanded that Herennius fliould be 
heard as a wjtnefs, the latter pretended, that he ought 
I to be difpenfed with, as Marius and his relations 
were his clients. It was the intereft of the accufed 
{o fuffer the thing to pafs in this manner, without 
noife -, and to fpare himfelf a witnefs againft him. 
Put that his pride could not admit. He rofe up, and 
declared, he was not any perfon’s client, from the 
moment he had been a magiftrate. This however, as 
^ Plutarch remarks, was not ftriftly true. For only 
the Curule officers difcharged clients from their de- 
pendance upon their patrons. Now Marius had not 
yet filled a Curule chair. However it were, the affair 
at firfl went very much againft him. But at lafl, the 
I judges being divided in their fuffrages, he thereby 
I efcaped condemnation, and continued in pofleffion of 
! the Prstorffiip. 

He exercifed it the 637th year of Rome with no 
great reputation. The next year he was fent into 
Hifpania Ulterior, where he chaced fome troops of 
robbers. 

I At his return to Rome, as he had neither riches 
' nor eloquence, he wanted the two advantages which 
at that time attradled moft confideration. However, 
the virtues of ancient times, which were feen to Ihine 
put in him, a lofty foul, a courage fuperior to all 
fatigue and danger, a perfect fimplicity in his way of 
living, and, in a word, his feverity of manners, did 
not fail to make him honoured. He married at this 

time, 
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A. R. 644.. time, and made a good alliance, his v/ife being Ju- 
*'* lia, who was Casfar’s aunt; and this was the firfl: 

' ’ engagement that brought Caefar into the popular 
faftion. 

, Plutarch gives us here a remarkable inftance of 
Marius’s courage in fuffering pain. He had fwollen 
veins {varices) which disfigured his legs, and refolved 
to have them cur. In conl'equence, he had one of 
them treated by a furgeon, whom he would not per¬ 
mit to tie him, and fuffered the operation without 
moving, or crying out in the leaft, with a calm coun¬ 
tenance and profound filence. The pain was how¬ 
ever cruel, (fome fay it was fearing with hot irons) 
and he would not fufFer the furgeon to operate upon 
the other leg •, faying, that the cure was not worth 
the pain. Thus, fays * Cicero, he bore pain like a 
man of courage; but thought it was not confiftent 
with hurhan nature to fufFer it unnecefFarily out of 
choice. 

Marius had pafied five years fince his Praetorfliip, 
■without making any new advances towards fortune. 
The queftion with him now was to attain the Conful- 
fltip. But. the Nobility barred the entrance to it 
againft new men. They fometimes permitted them 
to lliare in the other, offices: but they referved this 
fupreme dignity to themfelves, which they would 
have thought difgraced, if it had fallen into the fiands 
of a man of mean birth. Metellus, againft his in¬ 
tention, fupplied Marius with the means of forcing 
this barrier, by making him his Lieutenant-General in 
the army of Numidia. This was putting him into 
his own element: and in this employment he behaved 
in the moft proper manner to deferve univerfal efteem 
and admiration. No labour or danger, though ever 
fo great, were capable of difmaying him ; nor any 
ufeful fundtion fo low and minute as to be difdained 
by him. He took place of all of his own rank by 

• It a & tnllt dolorem, ut vir : & ut homo majorem fcrre fine caufa 
.nrCviraria noluit. Turc. Quacll, ;i, 53. 
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prudence, and fuperiority of views j and for fimplicity A. R.6^. 
in eating and drinking, and patience in fatigues, vyed 
with the meaneft of the foldiers ; and thereby he made 
himfelf extremely beloved. For, fays * Plutarch, 
nothing confoles thofe who are- obliged to undergo 
o-reat fatigues, than feeing others lhare voluntarily in 
them. This in fome meafure removes their neceffity 
and conftraint. Accordingly, the moft agreeable 
of all fights to the Roman foldiers, was a General 
eating brown bread with them, lying upon leaves, and 
lending a hand in opening a trench, or fixing the 
palifades. They did not efteem the commanders fo 
much who lhared glory and riches, as thofe who con- 
defcended to lhare in fatigues, with them: and to 
lhare in labours with them was a more certain means 
to gain their affeftion, than to fuffer them to be idle. 

Such was the condud of Marius: and this method 
of attaining the Confullhip had undoubtedly been 
highly laudable, if .he had not added dark contri¬ 
vances, bad pradices, and at length declared en¬ 
mity againft a General of the greateft merit and virtue, 
and one to whom he had obligations. 

Metellus indeed did give him fome caufe of com¬ 
plaint. That General had excellent qualities : but he 
was t proud, haughty, and contemptuous j a fault 
very common to the Nobility. , 

When Marius therefore alked to be difmiffed the 
fervice, and permiffion to go to Rome, to Hand for the 
Confullhip, Metellus feemed amazed at that propofal, 
as at fomething extraordinary, and advifed him as a 
friend, “ not to embark in fo llrangc an enterprize, 
and form defigns above his condition. He told him, 
that it did not fuit every body to afpire at the lirfl: 

* lA'i ioiKi TV yMy.vuv Uug-a TTApsLyvSU to 

ciVdtpiiv Th cTt g-puTtuTi^ g^pscT^yi^ iv 

Ktiviv ^pTOy KciTXXUyivQ-lm tUTiKSs, « Trtpt TUCpUAVTlVrU 

Xpyv aoxi<pu 7 fTcyiy^- « ^Tct t^ th? 

frS .-croys KivSCw rytyivas buvyu^vTiy, yci.\Uv ayunuTi tu>v 

pA^oyiiv iTTppiTioylm tvs g-uyTcyiiv id-i\0Ylas, 

f liierat coutemptor animus, & fuperbia, commune Nobilitatis ma¬ 
lum. Sallust. 
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A. R. 64+* offices : that he ought to be fufficiently fatisfied with 
fortune : and laftly, that it would argue prudence 
in him not to demand that of the People, which would 
draw upon him the fhame of a juft repulfe. That for 
the reft, he would difcharge him, as foon as the pub- 
lick'affairs would admit.” As he found himfelf ex¬ 
tremely perplexed by Marius, who afterwards > re¬ 
peated the fame demand, he anfwered him with in- 
fult, “ That he fhould not be in fuch hafte to fet out 
for Rome : That it would be time enough for him to 
afk the Confulfhip, when his own fon fhould do fo.” 
This young Metellus, who . then ferved under his fa¬ 
ther, was only twenty years old ; and a perfon could 
not be Conful till forty-three. 

So declared a contempt only ferved to increafe the 
ftrong defire Marius had to attain the Confulfhip, 
and to exafperate him againft his General. He * 
hearkened from thenceforth to nothing but his refent- 
ment and ambition, evil and dangerous counfellors. 
His foie care in the winter-quarters, where he com¬ 
manded, ,was to gain the foldiery, by abating in the 
- feverity of the difcipline,.and treating them with more 
than common indulgence. Befides which, as there 
were a great number of Roman merchants at Utica, 
he never ceafed decrying Metellus to them, as a man 
of greater fhew than merit; whofe pride was infup- 
portable, and who exprefsly fpun out the war, to have 
the pleafure of commanding the longer. That as for 
himfelf, with half the troops Metellus had, he could 
eafily take Jugurtha in a few days, and bring him 
bound hand and foot to Rome. This difcourfe made 
the greater imprefllon upon thefe merchants, as they 
w'ere weary of a Vv^ar that ruined their trade. Thusy 
all, as well foldiers as merchants, in hopes of feeing 
the war foon terminated under another General, in 
their letters to their friends at Rome, made great 
complaints of Metellus, and highly extolled the merit 
of Marius. 

* Ita cupidine atque ira, pefliimis eonfultorlbiis, graflari. 
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Fadious peribns make ufe of every aid. Marius ^4-4. 
gained even a Numidian Prince, named Gauda, to 
his interefts; he was MafmilTa’s grandfon by Mana- 
fcabal. He allured him by the hopes of the kingdom 
of Numidia, which could not fail of being his, as 
foon as Jugurtha Ihould be killed, or taken. The 
fpirit of that Prince was damped by great and conti¬ 
nual ficknefs. Befides which, he was diflatisfied with 
Metellus, who had refufed his fervices upon feveral 
chimerical and ridiculous pretences. Gauda in effed 
was eahly perfuaded by Marius, and joined thofe who 
follicited the Confullhip for him. 

In the mean time Jugurtha found himfelf in danger 
of being deftroyed by the artifices of the Roman Ge¬ 
neral, and the treachery of fome of the principal per- 
fons of his court. We have faid before, that Bomil- 
car, brought over by Metellus, had advifed that 
Prince to furrender to the Romans. Jugurtha having 
only followed that counfel in part, and ftopt juft when 
it was to be put in final execution, conceived a diftruft 
of the perfon who had given it him. Bomilcar dif- 
cerned this •, and to prevent the revenge of a violent 
Prince, who fpared nobody, was refolved to compleat 
his work, and to fave his own life by killing his 
mafter. He brought a Numidian Lord into his de- 
fign, who was highly confidered by his country, on 
account of his birth, employments, and riches, and 
in great efteem with the King. Unhappily for them 
the confpiracy was difcovered: it coft Bomilcar his 
life ; the juft reward of his perfidy. 

But the alarm which a confpiracy, formed by the 
deareft and moft intimate of his confidents, gave Ju¬ 
gurtha, affedted him fo much, that he had no longer 
a mornent’s tranquillity. He thought himfelf fafe no 
where. . The night, the day, the citizen, the ftranger, 
all made him tremble. He never flept but by fteaJth, 
frequently changing his apartment and bed, without 
regard to the decorum of his rank. Sometimes ftart- 
ing up, he would feize his arms and raife great cries, 
fo much had fear got the better of his reafon. 


When 
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A. R. 644. When Metellus knew, hy the report of clefertefs< 
confpiracy had been dilcoveredj and Bomilcar 
put to death, he prepared to renew the war. Ma¬ 
rius continually demanded to be difmiffed. As he 
could not hope much fervice from a mart who be¬ 
lieved himfelf injured, and was difagreeable to him, 
he at length permitted him to retire. 

Marius was received at Rome by the People with 
great marks of efteem and affection. What had been 
wrote thither from Africa, had made great impreffion 
in his favour. The high birth of Metellus, which 
had before" acquired him refpedl, ferved no longer 
but' to excite enmity againft him ;, and, on the con¬ 
trary, the obfcurity of Marius’s extradtion recom¬ 
mended him to the People, who thought themfelves 
defpifed in the contempt exprefled for that new man, 
as the Nobility termed him. The Tribunes, on their 
fide, laboured incefiantly to animate the People, and 
never harangued, without giving Marius the greateft 
praifes, and loading Metellus with reproaches. For 
the reft, it was not by the good or bad qualities of 
either the one or the other, that the affair was deter¬ 
mined ; .cabal, and the Ipirit of party, were the foie 
motives in it. 

The credit of the Nobility was very much funkj 
fince many of them had been condemned, as \Ve 
have feen, for the crimes of peculation and extortion, 
and the power of the People much augmented. This 
appeared fully in the eledlion of Confuls, The Peo¬ 
ple declared openly for Marius, and, what had not 
happened for many years, * a new man was elected 
into this office. L. Caffius Longinus was given him 
for Collegue. This was not all: at the requeft of 
one of the Tribunes, the command of the army 
of Numidia,-V/hich had been continued by the Se-' 
nate to Metellus, was conferred by the People upon 
Marius. 

* (i. Pompcius IS believed to have been the laft new man, who at* 
tended the Confulfliip four and thirty years before. 


We 
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We now fee the new Conful fatisfied and triumphant: A. R.£45f 
but he attained all this greatnefs folely at the expence 
of probity and gratitude. It will not perhaps be dif- 
agreeable to give Cicero’s opinion of fuch a conduft a 
place here. He begins with a brief account of the in^ 
trigues and artifices ufed by Marius to difcredit Me- 
tellus ; and then adds : “ He * was at length eledled 
Conful j but he departed from the rules of honour and 
juftice, in calumniating an excellent and illuftrious 
citizen, who had made him his Lieutenant General. 

Can we, fays he, aftpr this confider him as an honefi; 
man ? Can an honeft man, from the motive of intereft,. 
lye, calumniate, deceive, and defraud others of their 
right ? Certainly, No. Is there upon earth any ad¬ 
vantage,. however defirable it may appear, for v/hich. 
it is allowable to facrifice the name and repute of an 
honeft man ? Wherein will this imagined utility com- 
penfate the lofs fuftained by renouncing juftice and 
probity ? Is it not transforming one’s felf into a brutet 
beaft, when under the form of a man are concealed, 
the avidity and violence of a brute ?” Could the 
moft fevere cafuift exprefs himfelf with greater 
energv ? 


C. Marius. 

L. Cassius. 

Metellus did not yet know what had palled at 
Rome, and not doubting but that he ftiould be con¬ 
tinued in the command in Numidia, fie applied to 
the war with vigour. 


A. R, 

Ant. C, 
107, 


* Fa6lus eft ille quldem Conful, fed a fide juftitiaque difceflit, qui 
optimum & graviflimum civem, cujus legatus fuerat, in invidiam 
falfo crimine addu'xerit.—Pofllimufne Marium virum bonum judi- 
care ?—Cadit evgo in virum bonum, mentiri emolument! flii causa, 
criminari praeripere, fallere ? Nihil profe( 5 lo minus. Eft ergo ulla res 
tanti, aut commodum ullum tam expetendum, ut viri boni & fplen- 
dorem & nomen amittas. Quid eft quod affer^e tantum utilitas ifta, 
quse <iicitur, poftit, quantum auferre, fi boni viri nomen eripuerit, 
fidem juftitiamque detraxerit ? Q^id enim iutereft utrum ex homine fe 
quis conferat in belluam an in hominis ftgura immanitatem gerat bel- 
Inx I Cic. de Offic. iii, 79, 81, 82, 

Jugurtha 
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A.R.645. Jugurtha having loft his friends, moft of whom 
^10*7.^' had put to death himfelf, and had reduced the 
reft to take refuge either amongft the Romans^) or 
.with Bocchus, King of Mauritania, was in ftrange 
perpkxity. He could not make war alone, and with- 
. out officers. And having lately experienced the per¬ 
fidy of his old fervants, how could he rely upon the 
.fidelity of fuch as were but juft entered into his fer- 
vice ? Every thing was fufpicious to him. He 
.changed his route and officers every day. Sometimes 
he feemed to intend to feek the enemy, and fome- 
, times he retired into his folitudes. He often fled, 
and foon after expreffed impatience for coming to a 
•battle. He relied neither upon the fidelity nor va- 
,lour of his fubjedts. Wherever he turned his thoughts 
and defigns, he could fee nothing that was not 
finifter.- 

Whilft he was fludtuating in thefe uncertainties, 
Metellus appeared on a fudden v/ith his army. Ju¬ 
gurtha, in this furprize, drew up his troops in as 
good order as the little time he had would admit. 
The battle began, and.in the place where the King 
was there was fome refiftance. All the reft gave way, 
and were routed at the firft charge. The Romans re¬ 
mained mafters of the colours and arms but they 
took few prifoners, becaufe moft of the Numidians 
efcaped by flight. For, fays * Salluft, that they 
know much better how to do, than to fight. 

. After this defeat, Jugurtlia again defpaired of the 
fuccefs of his affairs. He fled to the deferts with the 
deferters, and part of his horfe. From thence he re¬ 
paired to Thala, a great'and rich city, where he kept, 
moft of his treafures, and his children were edu¬ 
cated. Though, in order to arrive there, it was ne- 
ceflary to crois fifteen leagues of a fandy country 
without water, Metellus followed him thither, in 
hopes of terminating the war by the conqueft of that 

* Nam ferme Numid^is in omnibus pr^cliis magis pedes quam arma 
tutata Amt. 

place, 
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place, and caufed water to be carried thither in leathern A. R. 645. 
bags. The fudden arrival of Metellus extremely fur- 
prized both Jugurtha and the inhabitants. That 
Prince, feeing that nothing was capable of flopping 
the Roman General, efcaped by night from Tfiala, 
carrying with him his children, and the greateft part 
of his treafures. The flight of the King did not pre¬ 
vent the city from making a good defence; it was 
very well fortified both by art and nature. The fiege 
continued forty days, at the end of which the Ro¬ 
mans, after many fatigues and dangers, made them- 
felves mafters of the place. But they loft the whole 
plunder of it. The deferters, feeing that the rams 
had made a breach in the wails, and they had no re- 
fource left, carried the gold, filver, and every thing 
of moll vain? in the city, into the King’s palace. 

There, after filling themfelves with wine and good 
cheer, they fet fire to the palace, and deftroyed them¬ 
felves with every thing there in the flames; thereby 
condemning themfelves to a greater punifhment, than 
they could have apprehended from their enemies. 

Jugurtha, after the taking of Thala, feeing that 
nothing could withftand Metellus, removed, with 
few followers, through great deferts, into the country 
of the Getuli, a favage and barbarous people, who 
did not fo much as know the name of Roman. He 
aflembled them, accuftomed them by degrees to keep 
their ranks, follow enfigns, execute the orders of 
their com.mander, and, in a word, to perform all the 
duties of war. • ' ’ 

On another fide, he fupported himfelf v/ith the al¬ 
liance 6f Bocchus. That Prince, at the beginning of 
the war,' had fent Ambafladors to' Rome, to demand 
to be received into the alliance of the Roman Peo¬ 
ple. This was a confiderable advantage in' refped to 
the war undertaken againft Jugurtha. But the ava¬ 
rice of a fmall number of Senators made this •'affair 
mifearry ; whether they were bribed by Jugurtha’s 
imoney, or were for making Bocchus buy the alli¬ 
ance of- the Commonwealth. For Sallufl is not very 
■ VoL. VI. ^ S e.xplicit 
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A-R.64-5.explicit upon this head. This refufal had prejudiced 
Mauritania againft the Romans, and made 
him the more ready to hearken to the follicitations of 
his kindred and friends, who,, gained by the Numi- 
dian, determined him to unite with him. Befides 
which, Jugurtha was his fon-in-l'aw. But indeed, 
thefe alliances had no great weight with the African 
Princes, who had many wives. The two Kings 
agreed upon a place for joining their armies. They 
there gave each other their faith in form-. Jugurtha 
animated Bocchus, by rcprefenting to him, “ That 
the Romans were the iiicft unjuft people upon- 
earth, of infatiabie avarice, enemies to all man¬ 
kind, 'and in particular to all Kings. That as it was 
ambition alone that made them arm, they fucceffively 
attacked all Kings and States, now him (Jugurtha), 
heretofore Perfeus and the Carthaginians, and as foon 
as poflible Bocchus himfelf.” 

The two allied Kings marched together towards 
the city of Cirta, where Metellus had laid up his 
plunder, and kept his prifoners and the baggage of 
his army. Jugurtha judged, that taking the city 
would be a great blow; or that,, if the Romans 
fhould come to its relief, there would be a battle, 
which he much defired. For his view was, by fome 
fignal aftion, to engage Bocchus on his fide in fuch a 
manner, as fhould make it impofllble for him to 
recede. 

Metellus having received advice of the alliance and 
jundtion of the two Kings, marched to incamp near 
the city of Cirta, and took care to- intrench himfelf 
well there. His defign was not immediately to offer 
Jugurtha battle, as k had been his cuftom before. 
He thought it necelTary to change his conduft, in 
order to know previoufly to all things what kind of 
enemies the nev/ ones were, who had lately joined the 
others; after which he would be more capable of 
taking his advantages in a battle. 

It was here that he received the news that Marius 
was appointed to fuccced him ; he knew before, that 

he 
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he had been chofen Conful. Whatever force ofA.R. 645 
mind Metellus had in ' other refpedls, he could not 
fupport this unforefeep ftroke; which made him flied 
tears, and fay things little worthy of fo great a m„n. 

It was indeed a mortifying thing, to have an altnoft 
certain viftory, which he had fo much advanced, torn 
out of his hands. But what affedted him moft, was 
that the honour of it fhould be transferred to his enemy. 

For, had the command been taken from him to be 
given to any one but Marius, he would have been 
much lefs fcnubly afflicted. 

The concern Metellus was under, prevented him 
from afling with his ufual vigour; befides which he 
thought it madncfs for him to forward an enterprize 
at his own perilj of which another was to have all the 
advantage and glory. He contented himfelf with re- 
prefenting to Bocchus by his envoys, “ That he 
Ihould not make himfelf an enemy of the Roman 
People without caufe : That he had a fair occafion of 
making an alliance and amity with Rome, v/hich were 
much preferable to war for him. That, whatever 
confidence he might have in his forces, it was not 
prudent to hazard certainty for uncertainty. That it 
was eafy ico engage in a war, but often highly diffi¬ 
cult to extricate one’s felf out of it. That the en¬ 
trance of it was open even to the moft cowardly, but 
to quit it depended only on the viftor. That there¬ 
fore he fhould maturely confider what fuited him and 
his kingdom •, and not compound his prefent flourifh- 
ing fortune with the unhappy fate of Jugurtha.” 

Bocchus replied, “ That peace was his defire *, but 
that he pitied Jugurtha’s npsfortunes ; and that if Me¬ 
tellus thought fit to make his ally the fame offers as 
had been made to himfelf, all parties would foon come 
to an agreement.” The General fent again to Bocchus, 
who approved fome of the propofals made to him, and 
rejeiSted others. Thefe negotiations took up time, and 
prevented both fides from aftipg, as Metellus defired. 
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SECT. III. 

Marius prepares every thing for his departure. He ha¬ 
rangues the People. He fets out from Rome., and 
arrives in Africa. Metellus is perfedlly well received 
■ at Rome. The honour of a triumph is granted him. 
Upon an accufation cf extortion, his judges reftife to 
examine the journal of his adminijlration. Marius 
begins ly forming and enuring his' troops for war. He 
' hejieges and takes Capfa, a place of importance. He 
befieges a cajile which was thought impregnable, and is 
almoft difcouraged by the difficulties he finds at it. A 
Ligurian climbs up the rocks, and gets to the top of 
the fort. He reafcends it again with a fmall detach¬ 
ment given him by Marius. The detachment enters the 
fort, and the place is taken. Sylla arrives in the camp. 
Birth and charaEler of that famous Roman. Bacchus 
joins Jugurtha with his troops. Lhey attack Marius, 
and have fame advantages at firft. They are after¬ 
wards dfeated and put to the rout. Marius's care 
in marching. New battle, in which the Romans are 
again viblorious. Bacchus fends Deputies to Marius, 
and then to Rome. Marius, on the injlances cf Bac¬ 
chus, fends Sylla to him. After much fluSuation, he 
delivers up jugurtha into Sylla’s hands. Lhe latter 
aferibes the glory of this event to himfelf. -Marius’s 
triumph: miferable end of Jugurtha. Detached 
Facts. Cenforfhip of Scaunis. ■ The fon of Fabius 
Servilianus banifhed the city, and then put to death by 
his father for his infamous condubl. The fon of Fabius 

Allobrogicus interdiSled by the Prator. Singular cha- 
rabler of F. Albucius. His vanity. He is- condemned 
• for extortion. Scaurns accufed before the People^ and 
acq^uitted not without, great difficulty. The Tribune 
Domitius transfers the ekblicn of Pontiffs and Augurs 
to the People. - • ‘ ' 
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W HILST thefe things pafled in Africa, Ma-, 
rius took extreme care to provide every thing 
that was neceffary for the war coniigned to him. He 
levied recruits for the legions j and demanded auxiliary 
troops of the Allies, States, and Kings: he invited 
the braveft of the Latines to join him, and e\’'en per- 
fuaded thofe who had ferved out their time in war, 
and been difcharged, to follow him in this expedition. 
Every body was eager to give in their names' for 
ferving under him. They afllired themfelves-of vic¬ 
tory, and did not doubt but they fhould return laden 
with booty. This declared zeal for Marius mortified 
the Nobility very much. On his fide, he treated 
them with haughtinefs, dipt no occafion for attacking 
and decrying them pubiickly, and boafred frequently, 
that the Confullhip was a trophy he had gained over 
the eficminacy and worthleflhefs of the Nobility. The 
vehemence of his harangues to the People may be 
judged from that which Salluft has preferved, or per¬ 
haps lent him, and I proceed to repeat here. 

“ I know, Romans,” faid he, “ that inoft of thofe 
“ whom you raife to dignities, behave in a quite dif- 
“ ferent manner after they have obtained them, from 
“ what they do when they follicit them. At firfl; they 
“ appear laborious, fuppliant, and modeft : but af- 
“ tervv'ards, as foon as they are- invefted with your 
“ favours, they abandon themfelves to fioth and 
“ pride. In my opinion, the reverfe of this beha- 
“ viour ought to be obferved. For as the intereft of 
“ the publick is infinitely to be preferred to the Prte- 
“ torftijp and Cenforfhip, more attention ought to 
“ be had in the adminiftration of the State, than in 
“ folliciting offices. 1 am not ignorant how heavy a" 
burthen that is which you have conferred on me. 
“To labour in making preparations of war, and at 
“ the fame time to be frugal of the publick money; 

to oblige perfons to enter into the fervice, whom 
“ one would not willingly offend •, to have the care 
“ of alj things at home and abroad; and to acquit 
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A-R. 645-“ onefelf of all thefe duties in the midft of the invi- 
“ dious, the faftious, and declared enemies, is a 
“ more rude and arduous fituation, than can well be 
“ imagined. To this add one more inconvenience, 
“ which is peculiar and perfonal to me. If others 
“ commit a fault, their ancient Nobility, the glo- 
“ rious aftions of their anceftors, the credit of their 
“ families and relations, the great number of- their 
“ clients, all thefe, in a manner, come in to their aid, 
“ and fecure them : ■ whereas all my refources are' in 
“ myfelf, and I have no fupport but what I am to 
“ find in virtue and innocence: for all the reft are 
“ wanting to me. I fee that the eyes of all the world 
“ are upon me. The equitable and judicious'favour 
“ me, becaufe they are convinced that I have no 
“ view in all my aftiens but the publick good : but 
“ the Nobility feek only occafions to diferedit and 
“ prejudice me. This is one reafon that induces me 
“ to make new efforts that I may not fruftrate your 
“ expectation, and may render their bad defigns in- 
“ effectual. From my earlieft. youth I have ac- 
“ cuftomed and enured myfelf to labour and danger. 
“ What I have hitherto done from the mere love of 
“ virtue, I ought now with more reafon to do out of 
gratitude, fince you have laden me with your fa- 
“ vours : and this is entirely my refolution. It is 
“ hard for thofe who, to attain dignities, have af- 
“ fumed the mafic of virtue, to continue long in that 
“ conftraint, when their ambition is fatisfied. ■■ As for 
“ me, who have exercifed myfelf in it all my life, T 
“ can fay, that long habit has in a manner rendered it 
“ natural to me. You have charged me with the war 
“ againft Jugurtha: and this is what gives extreme 
“ offence to the Nobility, Now I defire, Romans, 
“ you will confider with yourfelves, whether, inftead 
“ of the choice you have made, it would be better 
“ for you to take, out of that troop of the Nobility, 
to fill up the office in queftion or fome ■ other the 
“ like, a man of an ancient family, and one adorned 
with having borne all the great ofiices of. the Stare, 

“ but 
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but without fervice and experience ; in order that A. R. 645. 
“ in the condudl of fo important a war, perplexed 
“ for want of praftice, and entirely difconcerted, he 
“ may take out of the very people he delpifes a guide 
“ and monitor, to fhew him his^duty. And indeed, 

“ it often happens, that a man whom you have 
“ chofen General to command an army, has more 
“ need of another General to command him, and to 
“ be ;to him inftead of a mafter. I know fome, who, 

“ when elefted Confuls, have began to read our hif- 
“ tories, and to ftudy the art military in the books of 
the Greeks. This is manifeftly reverfing the order 
of things. For, though they do not command till 
“ after they have received authority; before they 
“ have authority, they ought to learn to command. 

“ Suffer me now, Romans, to compare with thefe 
“ proud Nobles your Conful, whom they are for 
“ letfening with the title of New Man. What they 
‘‘ learn from reading and precepts, I have learnt by 
“ praftice and experience themfelves. The inftruftion 
“ they have from books, I have from many years of 
aftual fervice. And now judge on which you 
“ ought to fet moft vailue, on words or a6tions. They 
“ deljpife the meannefs of my birth; and I that of 
their valour. ‘I am reproached with my fortune, 

“ they with xhe unworthinefs of their condufl. But, 

“ after all, I know that men are all of one and the 
“ fame nature ; and that, confequently, the molt 
worthy arethe mofl noble. .And indeed, could w,e 
“ afk at prcfent the forefathers of Albinus or Cal- 
“ purnius, who they would rather have for fons, 

“ ■ thofe adlually defcended from them, .or me, is it to 
be doubted hut they would anfwer, that they al- 
“ ways defired to have children virtuous and eftima- 
“ ble for their own merit ? If they think they have 
“ a right to defpife me, they muft then defpife their 
“ - anceftofs, who began their nobility by virtue. 

“ They envy my dignity : why don’t ,they alfo envy 
“ my labours, dangers, and' the innocence of my 
life, that are the fteps by which l attajned it? But 
S 4 “ thefe 
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‘‘ thcfe men, whom their perverfe pride has blinded, 

“ behave as if they defpifed your dignities, and aflc 
“ them with as much boldnefs and confidence, as if 
“ they had deferved them by the wifdom and virtue 
“ of their condufl. They are certainly in a very 
“ great error, to think of uniting in themfelves things 
“ fo incompatible, and to pretend to the rewards of 
“ virtue, \vhilfl: they enjoy the pleafures of. idlenefs. 
“ When they fpeak before you, or in the Senate, 
“ they take extreme care to celebrate their anceftors, 
“ and believe repeating their glorious exploits reflefls. 
“ great honour upon themfelves. But this is juft the 
“ reverfe. For, the more the lives of thofe great 
“ men abound with noble aftions, the more thefe of 
“ their defendants, if without them, deferve con- 
“ tempt. The glory of anceftors, it muft be owned, 
“ is a light for their pofterity : but a light that equally 
“ illuftrates vices and virtues. As for me, I cannot 
“ boaft m.y anceftors, but I can repeat my own ex- 
“ picks, which is undoubtedly more glorious.. Ob- 
“ ferve, I beg you, how unjuft they are. They pre- 
“ tend to derive luftre from the merit of others ; and, 
“ will not admit m.e to derive any from my own, be- 
“ caufe I have not thofe ancient ftatues at home, with 
“ which they adorn their houfes, and becaufe my 
“ glory is recent. But is it not better to be one’s felf 
“ the author of one’s own nobility, than to dilhonour 
“ that derived from anceftors ? I know, if they 
“ fhould undertake to anfwer me, they would not; 
“ fail to employ fine words, and to make very elo- 
“ quent dlfcourfes. This is a glory I do not pre- 
“ tend to difpute with them. But as, w'hilft 'you 
“ take pleafure in doing me honour, they fpare, nq 
“ calumnies on all occafipns againft you and me, I 
“ thought it incumbent upon me not to hold my 
“ peace, left rhy filence llrould be taken for admitting 
“ what they fay. For, at bottom, I have nothing 
“ fear, and no difcourfe can hurt me. If it be true, 
“ it can be only to my praife; and, if .falfe, my 
“ adtions fufficiently bely, and refufe k. But, Ro- 

“ mans. 
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mans, as all this is intended againft you, and they . 
prefume to cenfure you, for having firft confided 
the fupreme dignity of the Commonwealth, and 
next the command of a very important war, to mej 
refledb ferioufly, I conjure you, whether you have 
any caufe to repent it. I cannot, to afllire you of. 
what you are to expert from me, produce the Sta-. 
tues, Confulfliips, and Triumphs of my anceftors; 
but, if it is neceflary, I can fet before you military 
rewards of every kind; pikes, enfigns, crov/ns : I 
can Ihew you the fears of lionourable wounds all re¬ 
ceived before. Thefe are my ftatues, thefe the ti¬ 
tles of my nobility, which have not fallen to me 
by inheritance, as to my adverfaries, but which I. 
have acquired by my labours and dangers. You 
find no art nor order in my words : that is an art 
upon which I neither pique myfelf, nor fet much, 
value. Virtue makes itfelf known fufficiently by 
itfelf: others may ftand in need of fine difeourfe to 
cover the fhame of their adlions, I have not ap¬ 
plied myfelf to the ftudy of the Greek literature ; 
as I faw that thofe who have, did not become bet- 
‘ ter men in effedt. But what I have learnt, and 
which is of more value for the fervice of the Com¬ 
monwealth, is to life the fword, to keep my poll, 
to attack of defend a place well, to fear nothing 
but infamy, to fuffer cold and heat alike, to have 
no other bed but the earth, and at the fame time 
to fupport both hunger and fatigue. And thefe 
. are things I ftiall teach my foldiers. I will not let 
them live in want, whilft I riot in plenty. I will 
not afliimc all glory to myfelf, whiltl they have 
only toil and labpur. Such a conducl ought not 
to be obferved in refpedt to citizens. To live one’s 
felf in floth and luxury, and exaft rude fervice and 
fatigue from the foldier, is to aft as a mafter over 
flaves, not as a General. It was by a quite diffe¬ 
rent condud: our anceftors acquired themfelves fo 
much glory, and did the Commonwealth fo much 
y honour. NowtheNobility, after having entirely de- 
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generated from their glory, dclpife ns; us, who . 
“ endeavour to tread in the fteps of their anceftors; 

“ and exadt dignities from you as their right, with- 
ff out taking any pains to deferve them. 1 repeat it: 

^ thefe men, lb proud of their birth, impofe ftrangely 
upon t^emlelves. Their anceftors left them all 
that it was in nature to tranfmit, their riches, fta- 
“ cues, the glory of tlicir names and great aftions: 

“ but they have not left them their virtue, nor indeed 
“ could they do it; virtue, of all good things, being 
1“ the only one that can neither be tranfmitted nor in- 
herited. They fay I live in a giofs manner, and 
“ without wliat they call elegance and politenefsj 
“ becaufe I have no great ficill in fetting out a feaft •, 

** make no ufe, at the entertainments 1 give, of co- 
“ medians and buffoons j and that I give no more 
** for a Save that is to be my cook,- than for one to 
*•* v/ork in my field. All this is true, and I freely 
confefs it. I learnt from my father, and other jper-^ 

“ fons of virtue, that ornament is for women, as ia- 
hour* is for men : that men of worth ought rather 
“ to afpire at giory, tlian at riches: that arms clo 
“ more honour than the moft magnificent robes. As 
they think quite otherwife, let them follow their 
“ tafte. Let them pafs pheir days in wine and de- 
“ bauches •, let them' end their lives as they have ber 
“ gan them and leave us to duft, and fweat, and 
“ military fatigues, which we prefer to all their vo- 
“ luptuoufnefs. But they do not aft in this manner. 
f‘ After having wallowed in fhameful pleafures, they 
“ come to deprive us of the re wards ofvirtuc and valour. 

“ Thus, through infupportable injuftice, depravity of 
“ manners, and luxurious eafe, which ought to ex- 
“ dude them from all offices, does them no hurt, 

“ and are Only fatal to the Commonwealth, in giving 
“ it unworthy leaders and magiftrates. 

“ After having anfwered my enemies, not fo much 
“ as their infamous conduft, but as my own cha- 
“ rafter required, I fliall add a few words upon the 
“ publick affairs. Above all things, Romans, you 
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lliould expert, with a kind of aflurance, good fuc-A.R. 645. 
cefs of the war in Numidia. You have removed all 
“ the obftacles that formed Jugurtha’s ftrength; | 

“ mean avarice, ignorance, and pride. You have aii 
“ army in Africa that perfedtly knows the country, 
that has all the courage neceffary, but that hitherto' 

“ has not had good fortune. A great part of the 
“ troops are perifhed either by the avarice or temerity 
“ of their commanders. O you then, who are of 
“ age to bear arms, come and join your efforts with 
mine, and fuftain with me the honour of the Com- 
“ monwealth. Do not be difcouraged by the exam- 
“ pie of paft misfortunes, nor fear, that your Gene- 
“ fals will treat you with pride and infolence. After 
“ I have given you orders, you fhall fee me, in 
“ marching, in battle, divide fatigue and danger with 
“ you.' Except in point of command, I .fhall make 
“ no difference between you and myfelf. You may 
conceive, that with the affiftance of the gods, vic- 
tory, fpoils, and glory wait for, and feem to in- 
“ vite, you. But though you had not all thefe ad- 
“ vantages' to 'hope, the intereft only of the Com- 
“ monwealth would fuffice to induce good citizens, 

“ as you are, to defend it with valour. Cowardice 
‘‘ never exempted any one from death. Never did 
‘‘ father defire chat his children lliould be immortal, 

‘‘ but that they Ihould become men of great honour 
“ and probity. I fhould fay more on this head, 

“ Romans, if words could make cowards brave : for 
“ as to the valiant, I think I have faid enough.” 

Plutarch gives reafon to think that many ftrokes of 
this fpeech are really Marius’s : and the thing is not 
improbable in itfelf. At leafl it is certain, that his 
character is wonderfully fuftained in it, his vanity as 
a foldier, hi^ antipathy tp the Nobility, and his con¬ 
tempt of polite learning.' We fhall fee him through¬ 
out his life juft what he appears here, a, great warrior, 
but with nothing elfe to recommend him. 

He put himfelf into a condition to make good his 
promifes by elfefts. He embarked with the utmoft 

dilieencc 
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A.R. 645. diligence the provifions, arms, military cheft, and the 
o^her things neceflary for the army. He at the fame 
time made Aulus Manlius, one of his Lieutenants, fet 
out. As to himfelf, in the mean time, he made hafte 
to compleat tiie levies, without confining himfelf to 
the ancient cuftom, which admitted no citizens to 
ferve in the legions but thofe who had fome eftate; in 
order that the Commonwealth might thereby have 
fome fecurity for the zeal and fidelity of her foldiers. 
Marius accepted all that offered themfelves indiffe¬ 
rently, even the pooreft, and thofe who had nothing 
at all. Thefe dregs of the multitude were always ex¬ 
tremely attached to him; and ambitious as he was, 
he conceived that with their aid he fhould form a con- 
fiderable party at Rome. He put to fea with a much 
greater body of troops than he had orders to raife, and 
arrived in afetvdays at Utica. Rutilius, the Lieute¬ 
nant General, refigned the command of the army to 
him •, for Metellus had induftrioufly avoided feeing a 
fucceffbr, the fight of whom only would have been 
extremely mortifying to him. 

That General, on his arrival at Rome, expedted 
to find every body highly difgufted with him ; know¬ 
ing how much his adveriary, by his inveterate and ca- 
lumnious harangues, had laboured to render him 
odious to the multitude. He was agreeably deceived. 
I'he firft heat of dilpleafure being over, he was very 
honourably received, not only by the Senate, but 
even by the People. A Tribune however oppofed 
his triumph: and Metellus on that occafion made a 
fpeech to the People, of which Aulus Gellius has pre-r 
fervcd us a paffage entirely noble, and of the utmoft' 
elevation of fentiments. “ Romans,” * faid he, as 
“ it is a conftant maxim, that it is more eafy for good 
“ men to fuffer, than to do, injury •, this Tribune, 
“ who is for having you refufe me a triumph, does 

* Quanto probi injuriam facilius, acdpiunt, qu^ a|te,ri tradunt, 
tanto ille vobis, quam gratiam mibi," pejorem lionorem habiik. Nam 
me injuriam ferrc, vos facere vult, Quirites : ut hie conqu^ftio, iftic: 
vituperatio relinquatur. A. Cell. xii» 9, 
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“ you more wrong than, me. For I iliould fuffer in- A.r. C45. 
“ juftice, and you would do it: fo that though I fhould 
“ have caufe to complain, you would deferve to be 
> “ blamed.” Metellus obtained a triumph, and afilimed 
the firname of Numidicus, which perpetuated the re¬ 
membrance of his exploits in the war of Numidia. 

It is very probable, that it was alfo at this time, 
that * being accufed of extortion, he received a tefti- 
mony in his favour, from his judges, more glorious 
than the triumph itfelf. For, when he produced the 
regifters of his adminiftration in his defence, not one 
of the judges would fo much as caft an eye upon 
them, nor feem to doubt a moment, whether what 
Metellus advanced were true or not; declaring loudly, 
that to be affured of his innocence, there w.as no oc- 
cafion for any,other proof than that of his whole life, 
and univerfally acknowledged integrity. 

The Conful Marius, after having compleated his 
legions and the auxiliary troops, marched his army 
into a plentiful country : and diftributed all the plun¬ 
der he took in it amongft the foldiers. He attacked 
and took fome towns and caftles of little ftrength, and 
fought fometimes, or rather Ikirrnilhed, in different 
places. By this means, the new-raifed foldiers ac- 
cuftomed themfelves xo Hand firm upon occafion. 

They faw that thofe who fled were either killed or 
taken : that the braveft have leaft to fear ; that arms 
are the fource of glory and riches, and the fupport of 
their country, their liberty, and all that is deareft 
amongfl: men. Thus, in a lliort time, there was 
no difference between the old and the ncvz-raifed 
troops. 

f Audivi hoc de parente meo puer: quum Metellus caufam dc 
pecuniis repetundis diceret—quum ipfius tabulae circumferrentur in- 
rpicieudi nominis caufa,. fuifle judicem ex illis Equitibus Romaiils. 
graviffimis viris, neminem, quin removeret oculos, & le totum ^ver- 
teret, ne forte, quod ille in tabulas publicas retuliiTet, dubitaifc quil- 
quam, verum-ne an falfum elTet videretur. Cic. pro Baibo, ii. 

Non in tabulis, fed in vita Metelli argumenta lincere admi- 
niftratse provincise legenda fibi judices credideruat. Val. M^x. 
iiv 10, 
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Marius, after having difciplined his foldiers in this 
manner, and gained various advantages over the enemy, 
feeing himfelf in a condition to form fome great eh- 
terprize, refolved to furprize Capfa. It was an im¬ 
portant place, ftrong both by art and nature, de¬ 
fended by numerous inhabitants, and provided witH 
munitions of every kind. The horror of the country 
in which it was fituatedi rendered the conqueft of it 
ftill more difficult. Except the places around the 
city, the whole country was defert; uncultivated, bar¬ 
ren fands, and infefted with very venomous ferpents,. 
This fituatipn feemed to render the accefs to Capfa 
imprafticable to the enemy. But Marius jullly 
thought, that would undoubtedly be the very thing 
that would make them lefs upon their guard, as having 
nothing to fear. He therefore concealed his defign 
with the utmoft care, and in other refpefits took his 
meafures with abundance of prudence. He began by 
carrying off all the cattle in the country, which he 
gave to the care of the auxiliary cavalryj with orders 
to drive them on with the troops. Every day part of 
thefe cattle were diftributed to the army; and of their 
fkins Marius caufed leathern bags to be made. The 
fixth clay he arrived on the banks of the * Tana. After 
a Ihort ftay, he left all the baggage there, and loaded 
the carriage-horfes only with the bags filled with 
water. Each foldier was ordered to carry one. In 
this condition they moved forwards about fun-fet. 
They marched all night, and halted, in the day. The 
third night, before day-break, they arrived at a place 
abounding in valleys and fmall eminences, which 
were only two miles diftant from Capfa. Marius kept 
his troops as much concealed as poflible between thefe 
little hills; and at day-break, many Numidians, who 
fufpedled no danger, having quitted the city, he 
made his horfe, with thc.nimbleftof his foot, advance 
on a fudden towards it to feize the gates. The inha¬ 
bitants immediately furrendered ; either through the 


* Gsograghers do not mention this viftory. 
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amazement and terror occafioned by fo unexpeifled an 
attack, or becaufe they faw many of the people had 
been furprized without the walls, and had already 
fallen into the enemy’s hands. The city was burnt. 
All theNumidians capable of bearing arms were put 
to the fword ; the reft were fold, and the fpoils were 
diftributed amongft the foldiers. This rigour, fays 
Salluft, was contrary to the laws of war. However, 
neither avarice, nor cruelty, induced Marius to conif- 
mit it. He confidered this place was of great advan¬ 
tage to Jugurtha: that the Romans could not ap¬ 
proach it without great difficulty; that he had an in- 
conftant and perfidious nation to, deal with, which it 
was impoffible to keep within bounds either by lenity 
or fear. Could all thefe reafons fuffice to jufHfy a 
cruelty contrary to the law of nations, exercifcd upon 
inhabitants who had furrendered without deceit ? Was 
it not fufficient to demoliffi the place ? But the mo¬ 
tives of intereft, in war, had long taken place of juC- 
tice, and ferved inftead of reafons. 

So extraordinary a fuccefs did Marius great honour, 
and highly increafed his reputation. His leaft pru¬ 
dent enterprizes were however attended with glory, 
becaufe they pafled for effeds of his courage. The 
foldiers, charmed with the mildnefs with which drey 
were commanded, and at the fame time inriched with 
fpoils, extolled their General to the fkies. The Nu- 
midians dreaded him, as if there had been fomething 
in him more than human. In a word, both allies and 
enemies believed that the gods diredied and infpired 
him in all his undertakings. 

After this happy event, he advanced towards other 
places: Ibme of them he forced; many others he 
burnt, which the difafter of Capfa had induced to 
defert: and putting all to fire and fword, he filled 
the country of the enemy with defolation and horror. 
Thefe conquefts coll the Romans very few men. 

He formed another enterprizc, the execution of 
which was very difficult. Not far from the river of 
Mulucha, ' which feparated the kingdoms of Jugurtha 

and 
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^ 45 -and EoGchus, in the midfi: of a vafl: plain, was a 
"07. ' mountain, or rather a rock of great circumference 
and prodigious height, upon the top of which flood a 
caftle of moderate bignefs, to which there was but 
one very narrow avenue *, all the reft being nothing but 
precipices, as fteep*as if they had not been the work of 
nature, but cut and levelled by human induftry. The 
garrifon wanted nothing: they had provifions in abun¬ 
dance, and a fpring of water in the rock. Jugurtha 
had depofited his treafures in this fort. Marius was 
very defirous to make himfelf mafter of it. It was 
extremely difficult to carry on approaches, to cut the 
foil, and to make ufe of machines againft it. Wh^ 
they had gone fo far as to make the batteries advance 
’ with great pains and danger, the befieged either 
broke them to pieces with ftones, or fet them on fire, 
and reduced.them to allies. The foldiers could not 
{land faft at work, on account of the unevennefs of 
the ground. The braveft of them were left upon the 
place either dead or wounded, and the reft loft 
courage. 

Marius, after having fpent many days'inefieflually, 
and without advancing his works, was extremely per¬ 
plexed, and did not know what to refolve. However, 
the extraordinary good fortune which had attended 
him in all his enterprizes, fupported him. He expe¬ 
rienced it again here. A Ligurian foldier gathering 
fnails, which he faw in the clefts of the rocks, arrived. 
infenfibly almoft at the top of the mountain. Curiofity, 
natural to man, induced him to advance ftill farther; 
and fometimes, by the help of oaken branches, which 
fortunately grew there, and fometimes by the rocks 
that afforded moft hold, he got up to the platform of 
the fort, and faw, that it was entirely abandoned; 
all the Numidians being pofted on the fide the be- 
fiegers attacked. The Ligurian immediately de¬ 
fended, and gave Marius an account of what he had 
feen. The. Conful being affured of the truth by other 
foldiers, whom the Ligurian condufted to the fame 
place,, refolvcd to take the advantage of fo lucky a 

difcovery. 
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dHcovery. He chofe five of the tnoft adlive trumpe- A. R.eis. 
ters of the army. He detached four Centurions with ‘ 

their companies to fupport them, and commanded 
them to obferve the Ligurian’s orders; 

The next day they fet out, after having provided 
themfelves with every thing necefiiiry. Tlie foldiers, 
by their guide’s direftion, left every thing behind that 
might- retard them, took off their helmets to fee the 
better, and bared their feet to be the !efs expofed to 
Hiding. 'Their fwords were tied behind their backs, 
as v/ell as their fhields, which were of leatherj after 
the Numidian fafhion, and confequently lighter, and 
not fo apt to make a noife. The Ligurian went fore- 
mofb, and when he found either points of rock, or 
roots of trees, that projecbtd, he took care to make 
cords faft to them with running knots, on v/hich the 
foldiers might lay hold in order to climb with lefs 
difficulty. He lent his hand from time to time 
to thofe whom fo ftrange a way daunted. In the 
roLigheft parts of it, he • made them go one by one 
before him, and difburthened them of their arms, 
which he carried after them himfelf. When a place 
feemed dangerous, he made the firft trial of it. They 
faw him afcend and defcend feveral times ; and by ^ 

that means he encouraged the whole troop under his 
direftion. They arrived at lall, after many fatigues 
and daOg-ers, on the top of the mountain, which they 
found abandoned on that fide ; becaufe the Numidians 
were all employed at the place which the Romans at¬ 
tacked. 

Marius had harmlTed the enemy all day. But when 
he was informed by couriers, that were difpatched to 
him direftly, of what the Ligurian had done, he ex¬ 
horted his troops anew, led them on to the attack in 
perfOii, and commanded them to cover themfelves 
with their bucklers joined together. To terrify the 
enemy at a diftance as well as near, he ordered the 
archers, {lingers, and machines, to difcharge all to¬ 
gether. The Barbarians, who had fiicceeded feveral 
limes in throwing down and burning the batteries of 
Voh. VL T the 
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•the befiegers, were full, of confidenccv.^^Far^.frot© 
keeping behind their parapets, it was,their cuftpj^^to 
fhew themfelves day and night on thl fide of the wallf, 
proudly infulting the Romans, reproaching ^Marius 
with the folly of his enterprize, and threatening 
the foldiers to make them fpeediiy the-ilayes p.f JiU-* 
gurtha. c 

Accordingly at this time feeing the . befiegers re^- 
double their efForts,_they alfo redoubled their,,cpa- 
ftancy and courage.- But on a fudden, wliilft .this 
palled, they heard a-great noife-of trurhpets behind 
them. The women and children, whom curipfity 
had brought upon the rampart^ t iraniediately ^fled/ 
thofe who were nearelt the danger foon followed them,^: 
and not long after, all in general betook themfe)y^ 
to;flight, as well the armed as the unarmed... Tjie 
Romans feeing their diforder, prelfedtthem wkh ftill 
greater vigour, bore down all before; theni, put all- to 
the fword, and advanced continually fighting,^ 
out the defire of plunder’s being capable of ftoppjng 
a fmgle man of them. Thus Marius’s temerity, ,co|:r 
rented by a lucky effect of chance, made his-fault re¬ 
dound to his honour. acrno.'^ 

L..Sylla, the Quaeftor, arriyediat thi§ time in .thp 
camp with a great body of hdrle.j Marius had left Jjjipi 
at Rome in order to raife that cavalry in Uatium,3and 
amongft the Italian allies. This C^teftof is, th^^- 
mous Sylla, of whom fo rnuch will be ^faidjin the^fp- 
quel. For this reafon I think it neceflary^^tpifpake 
him well known. He was of the h6ufe,of-,Cprneii^ 
lb produdlive of great men, and^To aboundings^yiUi 
honours. But the branch from which he defcendccl 
had fallen into obfcurity. I have.-related elfewhere 
the caufe of the fall of this branch, where*i fpoke'of 
the note of infamy infliifted upon P. Cpfhdius'Ra- 
finus, who was the ftem of it, and after having Been 
twice Conful and Diffator, was expc;iled the-'Senate 
by the Cenfors in the 477th year of RorricjTbr haying 
above ten pounds of filver plate in his houfe.-^AVkat 
is lingular, this nOte of- infamy- ih" fplhb'nTeafur'e'^bj^ 
,, '6 tended 
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tcndeci to his'clefcendantsj'^nbne oF'wKorri attained tFic 
Gonfulfhip, thdu'gK fome of'thern had been Prcetbl-^. 

THis^ decline in point of dignity^ ivas attended with 
iridigeWef '^Sylla inherited but a' very fmall fortune , 
frpth’^is father, and pailed’his youth in great ilrairs. 

He was afterwards reproached with this by a man of 
fenfe and virtue, who hearing him. boaft very much 
of his exploits in Numidia^ faid to him: '“ And hovv 
“ can you be an honeft man, you, whom your father 
“ left nothing, and are however fo rich ?” For, adds 
Plutarch, though manners in thofe days had not pre^ 
ferved their ancient feverity, and were already much 
changed and corrupted by luxury, the perfon who 
Ipeaks thus to Sylla * Teems to conlider as equally 
lhameful, theTquahdering of a great patrimony, and 
foot continuing in the poverty of one’s anceftbrs. For 
the reft, if on the fide of riches, Sylla’s lot at firft 
was hard, on that of great talents and genius, he had 
all that was neceflafy'To reinftate the glory of his 
’hlimb?*’ This’is his picture as' Salluft has given 

'’’’Sylla -f-was'carefully inftrubted' in the Greek and 
Roman letters, and was perfebily mafter of both. 

He ^ had a great''neaft, loved pleafure; but glory 
fnbrel^^ In times of leifure, he gave himfelf up' to his 
tafte for pleafures'brifodiverfions ;■ however, fo 'as his 
affairs never fufferedfoy it. He was eloquent, infinua- 
fijigrTn'eafy friend''’'and of incredible addrefs in con- 
ceElinfoand difguifing his defigns. He loved to give, 
ahd'^i^hen his cifcumftances would admit of making 

pfefehtsJ he - gave'of all kinds, but particularly mo- 

... '.I iAl* /' J 


* ^*E/? y<rcy Wld-ilo \vm^U\ ai7F0\i(rx^itz, y] 'th <vmxr 

Sulla iiteris Grjecis atqiie Latinis juxfa atque docliflime erudkus, 
aninxo ingcnti, cupidus voluptatum, gloria: cupidior: otio luxuriofo 
cfle, tamen ab negotiis nunquam voluptas remorata—^facundus, calii- 
dus, Sc amicitia facills: ad fimulanda negotia altitudo ingenii incre- 
dibllis: multarum rerum, & maxime pecunise largitor ; atque toeli- 
ciffimo omnium ante civilern vi(5toriam nunquam fuperjnduftriam for- 
tuna fuit; multique dubitavere fortior an felicior eifet. Nam quas 
jioftea fecit incertuia habeo pudeat an pigeat difierere. 
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A.^R'. 645. ney, with prQfr.|rQny always fortunate, anci 

*^"07^' the ; rvioft jb^ of^jiuahkind, rill the .victory by, 

which he. terminated the civil war liQwever, his merit 
was never below his fortune ; and it has been doubted, 
w'hetlier'it were more jull to term him brave, or 
happy. But after that fatal epocha to his .yirtue, he 
was no longer the fame, man : and,perhaps profperity 
never produced either more fudden, or more violent, 
elFeas. ' ; ■ ■ ' _ , ' 

. , When Sylla arrived in Marius’s camp, he was ab- 
folutely ignorant of the art of t/ar: but he was hot 
.long.before he'made hirafelf a perfecft mafter of it. 
He made it his particular care, amongfl; other things, 
to gain the foldiers favour by hik polite and obliging 
bchaviouV. He. took pleafure in ferving every^body 
thatdefir^d it; and often anticipated requeftsf’-' When 
he I'eceived any, good office from others, which he 
Jfluinned as much as' poffible, to avoid laying hirrifeif 
tmder obligations, he cbnfidered gratitude as a‘ debt, 
which he was defirousVto difehafge on the firft occafion. 
Qn^the contrary, when he had done a favour, he re¬ 
quired^ no return : and the^more of this kind^ bf 
debtors he had, the.better he^vas'pleafcd. He'made 
himfelf familiar, whether in ferious; affairs, or at games 
and exercifes, v/ith perfons'of the loweft . rank. As'to 
military fundliobs, works, marches,’guards, he'dif- 
. charged them jwdth ardour, and was Jprefent ? every 
where. Far from cenfurihg thdConfur.s.qondubt jto 
gratify a. mi'ffaken ambition, his only care wasffiot to 
•be furpaffed by any one in })rudence and courage, and 
even to furpafs every body if heVcbtfld. , Such'fipe 
„ qualiti_es^at, firft gained him the. hearts both of the^Ge- 
neyaband the troops : fo that Sylla and Marius* wbre 
friends for fome time. But a good undefftandijig 
could not long.fubfift between two men of themafn- 

, ■ buion.*.*. We (hall |bon fee a declared ehmity'fiicceed 

_jh_eir|friendffiip. . . ‘W 'kk 

-.V. .'jiJ^frtha,' rn-,dhe.^me;ui time, fefleding upon the 
' yjpfo ;;0f ffiis'^beft.powks ahd 'the. greateft. part' of his 
; yeaiu'res, perceived that he was not in'a'cohditiorf to 
. ‘ ... • fupporc 
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Cuppqrt- the^ v/ar, and that it .was abibJutely neceflary 
cither to conquer in a pitched .battle, or fee himfelf 
deprived of his whole kingdom. But Bocchus, with¬ 
out whofe aid he could do nothing, was averfe to this 
conduct. To make him come into it, he employed 
jiis ufual arts, corrupting with prefents of money 
tllofe who had moft afccndancy over tne King of Mau¬ 
ritania. On his fide, he promifed that Prince the 
third part ofNumidia, if they fliould drive the Ro¬ 
mans out of Africa; or if a peace fliould be con¬ 
cluded, that fliould not coft him any part of his do¬ 
minions. Thefe offers determined him. 

He joined Jugurtha with a great army; and at a 
'time when Marius leaft expefbcd it, and was upon a 
niarch retiring into his winter-quarters, they both at¬ 
tacked him almofl: at the laft hour of the day. ‘ They 
'pu'rpofely chofe that time, becaufe' the darknefs of 
^"'the night might very much difconcert the enemy, to 
Whom the country was. unknown ; whereas on their 
■'fide, whether f victorious or defeated, night was in 
“their favour.. The furprize at firfl caufed fome cdn- 
. fufiqn amongfl: the Romans, who had not time either 
^ to form themfelves in order of battle, or to take their 
"iifual Rations ; the infantry being mingled pell-mell 
"in the midfl: of the horfe. They loft abundance of 
men in this firft attack, notwithftanding the great va¬ 
lour with which they behaved. They werefurfolinded 
Ion all fides by^the Numidians, whofe number greatly 
exceeded theirs. However, the old foldiers, taught 
j by Ipng experience, and the new ones by their exam- 
j pie, A forming different companies, as chance brought 
Athem together, drew themfelves up in a circle, and 
j fronting on all fides in clofe order and well covered, 
^fuftalhed the charge of the Barbarians with intrepid 
'^bravery. ’ 

‘ Marius, in fo warm ,an a<ftion, capable of difconr 
‘ certing the moft experienced Generals, retained'"all 
^ his.codlnefs of temper. With the company of boffe 
Athat never quitted his perfon, and which he had com- 
Apbfcd, notbf thofe moft nearly attached to himfelf, 
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biu of the. iTioftv bravej^he Ripported i his troops } 
,P7. ‘”- threw himfelf evtfry moment into the .thickeft of- the 
enemy ; and not being able-to make his vojce be hear^ 
to give -the neeeflary orders, he endeavoured to make 
himfelf underftood by differerit figns with his hand. I f 
The day was now pafled, and the Barbarians (djd 
not ceafe fighting; on the contrary, conceiving that 
night gave them a great advantage over the enemy^ 

^ they redoubled them ardour., Marius, intent uporl 
fecuring his army a retreat, feized two hills at a frnall 
diftance from eagh other, and by degrees drew off his 
troops, thither, and intrenched there. The two Kings 
then, front the difficulty of following him upon thofc 
' eminences, ppt an end to the battle... They howev.ei 
did not remove their armies, but made them continue 
at the bottom of the hills, which their nuiftbers-.enaf 
bled them to furround. V LnA 

The Barbarians, drunk in a manner with their profi-' 
perity and fuccefs in the battle, pafled a great parbof 
the night in, dancing and rejoicing, .raifing greannries 
according to their cuftom. ■ Marius, who-! attentively 
obferved all., that pafled amongft the enemy,jicomV 
.manded his army to keep a profound filence,-; and, for 
that purpofe, ordered the difierent fignals;i ufually 
made by. the-trumpets, for the .watches of the night, 
not to fie founded. But asAoon as day approached; 
he comrnanded the trumpets to found the charge>,all 
together,, and the troops to march out, of their irt- 
trenchments with great cries on all fxdes.‘-/j,T'h€ Mau¬ 
ritanians and. Getuli, fatigued with their nofturnal 
exercifes, had hardly began p fleep.. -Inicpnfequence, 
awakened fuddenly by this terrible noife; they could 
neither take to their arms, efcape by flighty nor ^der 
tennine upon any thing falutary. Seeing themfelves 
prefled by the enemy, without any body to encourage 
and draw them^up, the tumult, furprize, and terror, 
in a manner fliupified, and put them out, of their 
fenfcs. They werS entirely difperfed, and abandoned 
moil of their enfigns and arnns.'; a.gfeater flaug'lit.et 
yas made of them in this battle, ■ than-in alPthe'reft,; 

drov/finefs. 
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dirtavfinefs and 3 ’fearVhavingr'’deprivcd them of the A. R. 645. 
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- Marius,'after ritis vidtofy,' ’continued his march to 
take up'his I winter-quarters in the maritime cities. 

The great "advantage he had lately gained, had made 
him neither lefs circumfpeft, nor-more prefumptuous. 
He'marched with as much caution as if the enemy, 
had been always in view. After having given the of¬ 
ficers all the neceflary orders, he however ailed with 
as much care, as if he had nobody to fecond him. 

He was feen on all fides, and praifed and reproached 
every one as they delerved. He w'as no lefs vigilant in 
the-camp than upon the march. * He went the rounds 
himfelf, not through any diftruft that his orders were 
not obeyed, but to make the foldiers love fatigue, by 
(hewing them that their General lhared in it with them. 

And indeed Marius, during this whole war, kept up 
the "difcipline rather by the fenfe of honour and emu¬ 
lation, than by'chaftifement and feverity. And this 
method fucceeded. ' The Commonwealth was as well 
•ftrved under his mild and indulgent command, as if 
•herhad ■ treated his foldiers with more rigour. 

■.ofAfter.a march of four days, the Romans arrived * 
ft^arlCirta. Jugurtha and Bocchus came thither to 
attack them again, having taken their meafurds to do 
fo'-ih four different places at the fame time. But Ma- 
riusiwas upon his guard againft all furprizes, and the 
Numidians and Moors Were entirely defeated. " Sylla 
difEihguiflied ?hitafelf in this battle. Jugurtha did 
wonders in it: and"having killed an enemy with his 
owit hand, he even went up to a confiderable body of 
fRoman infantry, and Ihewed them his bloody fword; 
crying out to them, that they fought in vain ; and 
that he had juft.killed Marius. This lie-was very 
fKar-fpreading terror and diforder amongft the Ro¬ 
mans. But Sylla, and Marius hiinfelf, coming up 

V * Ipfe circuirer non tam diflidentia—quam uti milltibus exaequatus 
cum impefatore Vabos volentibus elFet. Marius-—pudore, magis quam 
imalo.exefcitum' eoercebat—Nifi tameu refpUbli^a paricer, ac fevifllmo 
imperio, bene atque d^corc gefta. • / 
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i^.R.645.^0 rea^njmate.them, Xugurtha,:^after, haying e.xhaufttKi 
^10^'?' re/ou.rces of his addreis and. couragd,’ aod 

■ ‘ fought- tenaciouny,., iill. he . remained; ahnoll r alone, 
efcaped, with great difficulty, f ,. ..n vJ d , '/uj 
. ...Xhis feconffidefeat-difccuragcd Bpcehus, and, made 
him think, of feparating his intercfts. from, thofe., oT 
Jugurtha. He accordingly let Marius know that he 
ddired an accpniniodation, and that he would fend 
two perfons of trull:, with whom he migh^ entei;,intQ 
a conference. Sylla and Manlius were chars^d with 
this cominiffion. Sylla was eloquent, as we have 
faid : which adyan^ge gained him tlie honouri.of 
, being fpeaker upon this occafion. Hp: expreffed 
to the King the joy- heyonceived that the,gods,had a.t 
length opened his eyes,, by infpirihg hi(ny/ith .the, rer’ 
foiuticn of preferring peace to war. . He. reprefentcd 
to him, that the^alliance oft a Prince, whofe-,prime's 
werp.fo great as Jugurtha’s, was unv/orthy,, of him;.: 
That on the contrary, that of the Remans was equally 
hbnQurahle and .advantageous. He .gave him...tQ ffin- 
derftand,^ that he had in his hands die means ofapyr-’ 
chafing it; and concluded with-.faying, .that.-a.s.vthe 
Roman People knew how to repel injuries, they alfo 
knew how to reward feryices ; .and that .they, nevexj 
fuffered themfelyes to be outdone, in. generofityi and 
gratitude.” Bocchus, on his fide, to juftify..hisxonf: 
du£t, complained, that he had been refufed at Rome 
>;. the alliance which he had demanded by.his Ambaf- 
' * ' fadors: he offered however tp fend; 9phe.FS;thithpr, if 
Marius approved it. Accordingly, fome time " after, 
he chofe five out of fhofe in ;who.nj-..h.e:rep.Qfed rriPft 
confidence, and made them fet out wi£h,^fuJlCpower§ 
to conclude , a. peace at any price .whate.ve.r..,3 
".Tkefe AmbalTadors were met-by..Get.ulian robbers,-* 
who .ftripped,them,_of every thing, i.and: treated thciu. 
with great cruelty. ,Xb^y accordingly came to Syllai 
in a, very batl equipage, who , commanded in the ab-< 
fence of Marius, who was then employed in attacking 
a fort in defect and remote places. Sylla^ w*ho was 
naturally generous and'magnifidentj'infieadof delpifing, 

smol I* 
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the Mauritanian AmbaffadorsMn the fad condition A.R. <>45. 
wherein they joined him, gave them a very good re? 
fcption,-and treated them fplendidly during forty 
days, till the General returned. By this means he* 
gained their confidence, and by them that of their 
maftef, of which he made fuch great advantage in the 
fequeh' " When Marius arrived, the Mauritanians, di- 
reded ' by Sylla’s advice, demanded a fufpenfion of 
arms, ana permilTion to go to Rome. Their demands 
were granted : and immediately two of them returned 
to Bocchus, to give him an account of their negotia- 
tionp-and the other three fet out for Rome. • 
bs'When they arrived there, they applied to the Se¬ 
nate,'-and, according to their infirucTdons, faid, that 
Eocchus had been furprized-by the artifices of Jugurr 
tha •, that he repented of his fault; and that he alked’ 
the alliance and amity of the Romans. They were 
anfvvered in thefe terms : “ * The Senate and People 
‘.‘ df Rome forget neither fervices nor injuries. As^ 

“r Bocchtis repents his fault, they grant him pardon? 

“ As ■'to their alliance and amity, he will obtain them 
Iwhen he lhall have deferved them.” What a ftile,. 
what haughtinefs is this ! Could we believe that it is 
to a. powerful King this anfwer is addrefled ? 
biThe new Confuls were undoubtedly in office, when 
this pafled. 
amoH ' ' 


daa.G.'AxiLius Servanus. 

i- Servilius CiEPio. : 

tiodr r-'r 

ilThis year is famous for the birth 0/ Cicero, and - 
that of Pompey. ' . t • 

When Bocchus had received the Senate’s anfwer, 
he^wrdte to'Marius, who had been continued in com¬ 
mand, to defire him to fend Sylla to him, in order to 
their conferring.together. Marius made him fet out 
with ah efcort of a fmall body of horfe and foot, with. 


A.R. 645. 
; Ant. C. 

- 106. 


* S. P,. Q; R., beneficii & infurias memor efTe folet. Ceterum Boc- 
cho, quoniam poenitet,, dilefli ^ratiam facit, Foedus & amicitia da-. 
buntiir/Tqiiuiti mbWrit, ..; ' ’ 
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feme light-armed troops.’d Me/had'feveral -fubje£ts 
for difquiet'in his inarch, at'ifirft through the 
pefted meeting of Volux, the fon of Bbcchus, who' 
appeared with a thoufand horfe; and foon after of Ju- 
gurtha himfelf. Sy 11 a believed himfelf betrayed by 
Volux, when he faw the King of Numidia with forefcs 
Gonfiderably fuperior to his own fo near him^ He 
however was neither difeouraged, nor conceived 
thoughts of revenging himfelf upon the Moorifh 
trince : and this proved well for him. Volux afted 
with fidelity: and they pafled together quite through 
Jugurtha’s camp, without the latter daring to attack 
the.Romans, whoni he faw efcorted by the fon of him 
in whom aU his hopes were placed.' Sylla, in coiife- 
quence, arrived in fafety at the coutt of Bocchus. 'h 
-•.In the fecret conference they hid together, the 
King of Mauritania at firft, in'‘order to* deferve the 
alliance of the Roman People, feemed to conhrie hiift- 
felf to the offer he had made, to intermeddle no farther 
in Jugurtha’s affairs, and not to aid him with either 
•troops or money. Sylla gave him ^ to underftand, 
“ that the Romans would not be fatisfied with tha’t 
kind of neutrality. That to obtain their amity, it'was 
neceffary to do them an effeftual fervice : that he had 
the power in his own^hands,' and that'to deliver tip 
Juguftha was at his diferetion. ^ That in that cafe the 
Romans would have an obligation to him ; that their 
alliance and amity would be affuted effects of it; add 
that they would add to'his dominions the part bfiNu- 
midia, to which he pretended to have a right.’’ ) Bobi- 
chus exprefled great ’'repugnancet'to"' this ' propofal. 
Whether he was really fhocked atfity ■<3f'''t'tf prefetwfe 
fome outfide of probity, which the moft'’SVitked fdb 
not avowedly renounce ; or laftly, to' fell'dhlS ■^:rh^'ie 
the dearer, he reprefented, “ that' there WaS an'alli¬ 
ance fubfifting between him and jugurfhap a's WelTas 
a very near affinity both by birth and maYria'ge :^hnd 
t that if he fhould break his'faith with ‘him, > he fh'oVifd 
;rifque, alienating: the. affedlion of his "own’ fubjefts, Whfo 
f hated the Romans, and loved Jugurtha very much.-* 
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Sylla not difcouraged by this refufal,-and'renewed A.R. 64.6 
the attack fo often,] that he at length extortedpa pro- 
mife from him, to do.,what was necefiary for deferving 
\th^^ amity of the, . Romans. : .1;; r - 
vdWhether Bocchus, made this promife iincerely, and 
with a-refolution to keep it, is matter of great doubf; 
fprlat the, fame time he was aftiially treating with Ju- 
gurtha, at whofe court he had an Ambaflador. He 
eVjen promifed to deliver up Sylla to him, upon the 
]^J.umidian’s haying remonftrated, that that was. the 
only paeans to bring the Roman Senate into a good 
peace, which would never leave an illuftrious perfon 
long in chains, that had. incurred them by . expofing 
himfelf for the fervice of the Commonwealth.- Thus 
did this Barbarian-engage himfelf in a double trea¬ 
chery, giving good words both to Sylla andi jugur- 
tha’s’ Ambafladors promifing the Roman to deliver 
v>p ;the Numidian, and the Numidian to deliver up 
the Roman. A conference was accordingly agreed 
upon, under pretext of treating of peace y but neither 
Sylla nor Jugurtha came to it, becaufe each was af- 
fufed that his enemy was upon the point of being de¬ 
livered up to him. bn;;l 

br.rT'he night before the day fixed for the interview, 
Bocchus was in a ftrange perplexity. The nearer the 
moment for deciding approached, the more his un¬ 
certainties increafed. His inclination was for favour- 
ing Jtigurtha; but fear reduced him to efpoufe the 
Romans. The agitation , of his mind appeared, in Jiis 
countenance. His adlions, his air, his whole deport¬ 
ment,rwhich. changed, eyery.moment, fpoke the dif- 
ferent;(fentiments he,felt within. At length fear^ ■ the 
^all-powerful motive of little abjedl fouls, prevailed. 

Heifent for Sylla, and concerted, meafures with him 
for feizing the Numidian. The conference was heldf; 
and Jugurtha being come to it without arms, and 
with little or no guard, ’ perfons placed in ambufeade 
hilled all that attended him, feized himfelf, loaded 
him with chains, and ipi that condition put Jiim 
'*'! .T" . b? nc j .'n; - •* jvinto. 
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%lla’s hands»,wl>q immeciiately carried him to 
Mariuso^ 1. 'jLt t: ,,r, j . filL K'' " ,.l 

a.cXhu^ the war in a-manner wholly for;4he 

honour of Sylia, if there can be honour in conquering 
by the perhdy of another. However it were, Marh^, 
in juft return for having deprived Metcllus of tji^ 
glory of compleating the conqueft, v.'as .himfelf der 
prived of that of the iaft a£t that determined it ^ 

- This adventure was the. more affedfing to him,, as 
Sylia openly triumphed upon it without any referv’y. 
He adted on this occafiqn, fays * Plutarch, like a 
young' man immoderately greedy of, and .flufhed 
with, glory,, of which he now fii'ft began to taftedhe 
charms. Inftead of afcrihing.tiie honour of this event 
to his General, as he was obliged to do by his duty, 
and as he ought to have made an inviolable rulejj^he 
aflumed the greateft part of it to himfelf, and had 
a ring madp, vvhich he always wore, and ufed.a's.a 
leal, on which he was reprefented receiving Juguttlia 
from,the hands of Bocchus. Marius, ftung to the 
heart by this kind of infult, never forgave it. -And 
this was the origin of that implacable.)hatred wjtich 
afterwards broke out between thofe two Romans,’ and 
which coft the. Comrqonwealth fo piuch blood. ' 


-r-' uf . I 

"P. RuTiLins Rufus. 

Cn. Malhus Maximus. 


• < . > i br71.sq . 
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Marius pafled the greateft part of this year^ftijl m 
Africa, no doubt employed in regulating his hew'cqip 
queft. It is not eafy to fay exadtly,what thofeTegula- 
t'ions were. But Numidia was. not then x^duced into 
a .Roman province, and we fliall again fee KihgT^df 
Mafiniua s race nfe up. . 

Marius^was ftill in Africa, when he received news 
that he was eledled Conful for the fecpnd tlnief The 
extreme danger of Italy, which was threatened with 

J '■ ,’'-7 , . r .' 

Plut- pr^lcept. jreip. ger. p. 8 rO<j» ^'3 f ' ^ 
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invafion by the Cimbri, after the bloody d^efeat ofA-R.<4fi 
C^pio and Mallius in Gaul, had made it neceflary to 
break through ail rules and party interefts, to reinftate 
aperfon in office at the eixl of three years, who had 
found fo much-difficulty to attaimhe Confullhip for 
the Srft time, but who was then confidered as the foie 
refource of the Commonwealth. 

He therefore immediately returned to Italy, and 
entered Rome in triumph on the firfl: day he entered 
upon office, that is, on the firft of January,>exhi- 
biting a fight to the Romans, which they could fcarce 
believe even when they faw it, Jugurtha, a captive 
and in chains : that formidable enemy, during whole 
life they could not fo much as flatter themfelves that 
they Ihouid fee an end of the v/ar ; fo united in him 
jWas yalotir with arts and ftratagems, and fo fertile 
was his genius In refources, even in the midft of tHe 
moft defperate misfortunes. His two fons followed 
him in this'mournful ceremony. It is faid, that in 
*the proceflion, he appeared like a man out of his 
ienfes. He'' was thrown into a dungeon, where the 
‘goalers, in their hafte to ftrip him of his fpoils, tore 
his robe to pieces, and pulled off the tips of his’cars 
for the fake of the pendants he wore in them. He 
paffed fix whole days in that horrid prifon, ftrtiggling 
with famine, and retaining to the laft momenrian ar- ; 
dent'defire to live; a fit end, adds Plutarch, )a due 
reward for his atrocious crime. It is of good exam¬ 
ple, that fuch vile wretches as he do not efoape the di¬ 
vine vengeance even in this life. ' - 

Marius, either through ablence of mind, or haugh- piut. m 
j tinels, entered the Senate, after the ceremony, in his Mario, 
‘robe of triumph, which was without example. -^He 
perceived, that the whole prefence was furprized^ahd 
.Ihdcked at that innovation. He quitted the hall that 
"inftant, and returned in the ufual habit, that ris, ‘ the 
robe bordered with purple. He however had ftill bn PHn. 
a.fimple irpn.ring ; it was not till his third Conful- 
fiiip that'he affumed a, geld one. r,;;' 
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tJ.lBefore?.^ I proceed to relate the war with the Cimi 
bri;’ I fhall give fome fafts a place here, which have 
little connexion with the hiftory in general, and how¬ 
ever deferve not to be omitted. i.iorf? 

}. 1 Scaurus'in his Cenfoffliip, which was during the 
Confullhip of Metelius Numidicus and Silanus, fiir- 
niftied a new proof of his obftinate and untradable 
difpofition. For his Collegue, M. Drufu.s,-being 
dead, he pretended, contrary to invariable cuftom, to 
continue in ofEce, though in the , like cafe the fur- ' 
viving Cenfor was obliged to abdicate. But th^Tri¬ 
bunes of the People, by.’ threatening to put hirrf^ih 
prifon, compelled-him'to fubmit; - ' 

His Cenforfhip, though abridged in this manner; . 
was however famous for works that do him honour; 
He made a great highway, which began at Pifa,'! ahd 
extended lacrofs part of Liguria. The building' alfo, 
or at leaft the rebuilding, of the bridge Milvius,’*'now 
called Ponte Mola; over the Tiber, ’at^ a fmall di- 
ftance from Rome, is afcribed to him. .- ; 

j. iThe . fame times almoft give us two examples of 
the exceffes into which vice fometimes hurries young 
perfons, even of illuftrious birth, and of the misfor¬ 
tunes that attend them. The fon of Fabius Serviiiar 
nus, having abandoned himfelf to the moll: infarhous 
courfe of life, his father firll banifiied him into the 
country, and then caufed him to be put to death'by 
two Haves, whom he made free, in ^ order to exeinpt 
them from enquiries. He *,was however profecuted 
on that account, and baniflied to Nocera in Cam¬ 
pania. 

♦ "iThls. article of Detached Fa£ls Is the Editor's. 

Romulus had given to fathers power of life and death over their 
children. !3iit ijt however appears from this example and feme others, 
that the excefTive rigour of fathers was fubje< 5 f to the enquiries of the 
hiwfi and magiftnates, c. 
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The fecond example is of anotherFabius, who having 
imitated the irregular conduft of his father'Fabius. 
Allobrogicus in his youth, did not follow his'example 
in his amendment. He carried the excefles of de¬ 
bauchery and extravagance to fuch an height, that the 
Fraetor was forced to int.erdidl him, and appoint him 
a,,keeper. Thus the State fupplied what,paternal au¬ 
thority ought to have done ; and the perfon * whom 
the too great indulgence of his father had conftituted 
heir of his fortunes, the feverity of the magiftrate 
difinherited. < 

^n.The exa£t date of thefe two fa6ts is not certain, 
buticannot be far from the times of which we have 
now been fpeaking. , i / ), ?i,' eununo. 

nl lhall give two trials a place here, that are at leaf: 
mernorable in refpeft to the perfons they concern. 
The firft regards one :T. Albucius, a Angular mani 
and one who proves, that if learning adorns and im¬ 
proves folid geniuffcs, it only hurts little minds,’<or 
weak heads, s This Albuciusd was - Greek mad,-fo 
much as almoft to renounce his mother tongucf'and 
chofe rather to pafs, as the poet Liicilius reproaches 
him,, for a Greek than a -f Roman,'The fame poet 
relates on what oceafion he was very agreeably, turned 
into.:,ridicule upon- this caprice. J Sc£evola,‘on. his 
wayo'to (his. government of Afia, pafled through 
Athens, j Albucius, who was in that city, coming to 
pay his refpedls to him, Scaevola faluted him in Greek; 
at the fame time his whole train, all his officers, even 
tcjjthe .Lictors, did the fame,- fo that Albucius heard 
apthing around him but the word Xct 7 ps (fave you) re- 

C , -oi Ot’-’- 

, nimla patris indulgentia haeredem^reliquerat, feveritas pub.^ 

lica exhaeredavtt. Val. Max, iii. 4. ^ ^ " 

Grsecam te (SoevoU fpeaks)> Albuci, quam- Romanum atque 

Sabinum. 

Malulfti did. Grsece ergo prcetor Athenis, 

Id quod maluifti, te, quum ad mdaccedi’, faluto. ‘ . ^ ^ 

inquam, Tite : liftores, Vurma omni% Cohorrqtiej'^.i ^ 

' '"-XsTifi Tite. Hinc hoftis mi-Albudus, hinc inimicUA- .S . 

‘ ■. ’ LuciL. apud Cit..I.'de^Firt. 9^ 

* t Thk i? ScTsevola the Aug\iriixliuVs'ronTn-Iaw,^\vHb js.ohe brthe 
rpeakers in the dialogue de Amidtiaj and book 1. die Oratord*'^ 

^.IT, ' Plated 
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peatcd by all that were prefent. This je'ft flung him 
lenfibly ; and as all the philofophy he had'lludied in 
the Greek books had taught him neither more mode¬ 
ration, nor made him a greater mailer of his temper, 
he conceived lb much refentment upon the occafion, 
that he refolved to be revenged. When ScJEVol’a re¬ 
turned to Rome, he accuied him of extortion. But 
the probity of that irreproachable perfon eafily re- 
futed'--this accufation, which turned only to the con- 
fufion of its author. 

He was not fo fortunate himfelf when he was in the 
like cafe. Albucius was Praetor about the 647th or 
648th year of Rome, and being fent into Sardinia, he 
gave chace to fome wretched bands of robbers. After 
which, with as much pride as if he had gained fome 
important viftory, he exhibited in his province the ce¬ 
remony of a kind of triumph. At the fame time he 
wrote to the Senate, to demand that public thankf- 
givings fhould be decreed at Rome for the advantages 
he had gained over the people of Sardinia. Till then 
there had been no example of refufing a General the 
like requeft. But befides that the exploits of this 
perfon little deferved fuch an honour, the vanity, with 
which he had crowned himfelf with his own hands, 
drew upon him a dil'grace which nobody had expe¬ 
rienced before him. He was rejefted and that was 
not-all. On quitting his province, he was accufed of 
extortion by the people of Sardinia. He had evi¬ 
dently not learned in the fchool of Epicurus, whofc 
opinions he followed, highly to refpeft virtue, and to 
prefer his duty to his interell. He was condemned in- 
confequence, and banilhed to Athens. A little ad- 
verfity does fome people much good. Albucius v^jas 
of this number. He bore his banifhment more ho¬ 
nourably than good fortune. He confoled himfelf 
with philofophy, fomertmes alfo amufing his time in 
compofing fatires after the manner of Lucilius. 

About the fame time, Scaurus, Prince of the Se¬ 
nate, who had been Conful and Cenfor, was accufed 
before the people by Cn. Domitius, who v/as Triburie 

during 
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during the third Confulfliip of Marids. The matter 
in queftion was ^a very great crime ; but mentioned 
only'in indefinite terms by the fingle author that 
fpeaks of it. Domitius accufed Scaurus of a kind of 
profanation of certain facrifices of the Roman People, 
and in particular of thofe celebrated in honour of the 
Dti-Penates [houlhold godsj of Troy, brought, as 
was faid, into Italy by iEneas, The accufer was very 
warm : for he had catife of perfonal enmity to Scaurus^ 
who had prevented him from being chofen to fucceed 
his father in the office of Augur. However, he liad 
generofity enough to refule the fecret memoirs one of 
Scaurus’s Haves brought him againlt his mafter. He 
conceived horror both for the traitor and the treafon, 
and fent that wretch back to his mafter. We have 
fepn a like circumftance of the orator L. Craffus in 
refpedl to Carbo. And thefe two examples give Va¬ 
lerius Maximus occafion to cry out: “ How * muft; 
juftice have been oblerved in thofe days between 
friends, when it took place to fo great a degree be¬ 
tween accufers and the accufed ?” Scaurus was ac¬ 
quitted, but not without great difficulty.: Of the 
thirty-five Tribes three condemned him and even of 
thofe who favoured him, the number of the fufffages 
for acquitting him did not much exceed thofe againft 
him. :5- 

Domitius not being able to revenge himfelf on 
Scaurus, attacked the whole body of the publick 
Eriefts of Rome, whom he deprived of a very fine 
privilege. -The publick Eriefts, that is, the Augurs 
and Eontiffs, were in pofieffion of a right to fill up 
the vacancies in their colleges by co-optation. The 
irritated Tribune caufed a law to pafs, which tranf- 
ferred that right of eledtion to the People. But as Ck ii In 
refpedl for religion did not permit that the people 
Ihould confer the title, Domitius regulated that^ac- .' 

Quo pa6^:o igitur inter amicos viguifle tunc juf^itiarn credimiis, ' 
quum inter accufatores quoque & reos tantuin viriuiu obtiniiiiTe vi- 
deamus! Val* Max. iv. ^ 
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cording to the cuftom already eftablifhed in refpedl to 
the Pontifex Maximus. The leaft half of the People 
were alTembled, that is, feventeen Tribes only, drawn 
by lot: and the perfon who had the plurality of fuf- 
frages in this affeinbly of feventeen Tribes, was chofen 
by the Pontiffs. The Tribune caufed it to be decreed, 
, that the fame thing fhould be done in refpedl to all 
the other places of Pontiff and Augur. He was well 
rewarded for his trouble j for foon after he was 
ele(^ed Pontifex Maximps himfelf, 
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BOOK THE THIRTIETH. 


g \HIS book, to begin at the Confullhip 
I of Rutilius, contains the fpace of four- 
teen years, from the 647th to the 660th 
year of Rome. It contains principally the war 
with the Cimbri, the fecond revolt of the flaves 
in Sicily, the fedition of Saturnius, the banilh- 
ment and recal of Metellus Numidicus, and fe- 
veral memorable trials. 

SECT. I. 

Of the Cimhri and Tcut ones, German nations. Incur- 
fions of thofe nations into different countries. They are 
attacked in Noricum by the Conftil Carbo, and defeat 
him. They move into the country of the Helvetii. 
The Tigurini and Tugeni join them. They beat the 
Conful Silanus tn Gaul. The Tigurini gain a great 
viStory over the Conful L. Caffitis. The Conful Ca-pio 
plunders the gold of Touloufe. Cn. Mallius, a man of 
no merit, is made Conful, and fent into Gaul to ftp- 
port Capio. Diffenjion between Capio and Mallius. 
Aurelius Seamus defeated and taken by the Cimbri. 
Terribk defeat of the Roman armies. The Cimbri re- 
id 2 ■ folvi 
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folve to march to Rome. Alarm and conjiernation of 
the Romans. Rutilius exercifes and difciplines the 
troops pcrfeSlly. Marins is ele£ied Conftil for the fe- 
cond time, ihe Cimhri fet out towards Spain, ihe 
marching of the Cimhri into Spain leaves Marius time 
to frm his troops. Generous a diion of Marius. He 
digs a new canal for the Rhone. He is eleSied Conful 
for the third time. Sylla perfuades the Marji to enter 
into an alliance with the Romans. The Cimhri are 
' defeated in Spain. Marius is eleSicd Conful for the 
fourth time. The Cimhri and Teutcnes feparate^ and 
the Confids alfo. Marius declines fighting with the 
Teutones. Martha^ a Syrian woman^ given cut hy . 
Marius for q prophetefs. Marius rejufes a fingle corn- 
hat. The Teutcnes continue their march^ and ad¬ 
vance towards the Alps. They are entirely defeated 
hy Marius near the city of Aix. The Reman army- 
prefents Marius with the Jpoils^' who caufes them to be 
fold at a very low price. Marius^ whflji employed at 
a facrifice^ receives advice that he is eledled Conful for ’ 
the fifth time. The Cimhri enter Italy. They force the 

pafs of the Adige. Marius joins his army with that of 
Catulus. Battle fought near Vercell^. The Cimhri 
are entirely defeated. The news of this vidlory occa- 
/tons incredible joy at Rome. Marius triumphs jointly 
with Catulus. Misfortune of Capio'. He makes him- 
felf agreeable to the Senate by a law which reftores the 
adminijlration of jufiice in part to that order. He is 
divejted of command.^ a?id his ejlate is confifeated. He 
is afterwards excluded the Senate. He is again con¬ 
demned hy the People for plundering the gold of Touloufe. 
Confequences of that fentence. 

T he ^ Cimbri and Teutones, who made the 
Romans fufFer the bloodieft defeats, and before 
whom Rome trembled at the time of its greateft power, 
were a people that came from the north of Germany, 

The beginning of this book, to the Confulfhip of Rutilius, is the 
Editor’s. * , ' ^ . 

. ‘ ■ ' and 
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and the coafts of the Baltick fea. I do not enter into 
the antiquity of thefe people, which is foreign to my 
fubje6t. It fuffices to obferve, that from the earlielt 
times it had been the cuftom of the Ceitick and Ger- 
manick nations, to tranfplant themfelves with their 
wives and children, and to go in queft of fettlements 
in remote countries. Europe and Afia were full of 
their colonies. The northern nations were always the 
terror of the fouthern. 

Thofe.of whom we fpeak having advanced at firfl:. 
towards Bohemia, were repulfed by the Boii, inha¬ 
bitants of the country, who ftill retain that name 
They afterwards approached the Danube, which they 
pafled, and went on as far as the country of the Scor- 
difei, who are placed upon the banks of the Save. 

From thence, , turning weftward, they entered the 
country of the Tauriftae or TauriRi, which anfwers to 
that we now call Stiria. All the nations, through 
which we have juft traced the route of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, were Gauls by origin. It does not appear 
that they either could, or would, fix in any of thefe 
regions. Therefore, continuing their march, they 
entered Noricum, v/here they had made their ufual 
ravages : and it Vv^as here they firft found themfelves 
embroiled with the Romans. 

This country, which contains very near what weA.R. 639. 
now underftand by the names of the Upper Auftria, 
and the Circle of Bavaria, placed the Cimbri at too 
fmall a diftance from Italy, not to give the Romans 
jealoufy. The Conful Cn. Papirius Carbo pofted 
hiinfelf in the pafies of the Alps to intercept them. 

But perceiving that the Barbarians feemed to have 
quite different defigns, he became bolder, and fent 
Deputies to aflc with menaces, yfhy they ravaged the 
territory of the Norici, who were the friends of the 
Romans. There was hov/ever no treaty fubfifting by 
which the Romans were obliged to take upon them 

* From the name Ecii, Boiohennm was formed, which we call 
Bohemia. 
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the defence of that people. The Cimbri appointed 
Ambafladors to carry back their anfwer, which was 
conceived in very moderate terms. They protefted, 
“ That they refpedted the Roman name : That they 
would not attack any nation in alliance with Rome ; 
That they were going to quit Noricum, and feek a 
fettlement in countries about which the Romans would 
have no reafon to concern themfelves.” The Conful 
probably taking that for fear, which proceeded from 
the moderation of thefe Barbarians, who were more 
equitable than himfelf, believed it highly prudent to 
endeavour to furprize them. He gave their Ambaf- 
fadors guides, who conduced them much round 
abour, and marching his army by Ihorter ways, he 
advanced againft the Cimbri, whom he found in- 
camped near Norcia, a city which Freinfhemius'be¬ 
lieves to be Goricum in Carinthia. His ftratagem 
proved unfuccefsful. The Barbarians, though fur- 
prized and attacked in the night, found refuge in 
their courage. The Conful was repulfed with lofs j 
and if a great rain had not put an end to the battle, 
the Roman army would have been entirely cut irt 
pieces. The viftors did not take any advantage of 
their fuccefs; and, for what reafon cannot be faid, 
turned towards Gaul and the Helverii. 
strab.l.iv. The latter, now the Swifs, far different then fronj 
I what they are in thefe days, were very rich, accord- 

393? ing to Strabo, and had great quantities of gold. But 

as they faw their new guefts were become richer than 
themfelves by the plunder of fo many countries, they 
liked the trade, particularly the Tigurini (the people 
of Zurich), and the Tugeni (thofe of Zug). The na¬ 
tives of thofe two cantons joined the Cimbri: but it 
is hard to fix the date of this junftion, which might 
perhaps not have taken place till fome years after the 
defeat of Carbo, as we' fhall foon fay. 

,A. R 6+3. fight of the Cimbri for three or four years, 

at the end of which they appear again in Gaul, de¬ 
manding lands of the Conful Silanus to fettle in ; and 
on that condition, offering to ferve the Romans in war. 

' They 
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‘They were far from accepting thofe offers. The 
Cimbri therefore refolved to obtain that by force 
which had been refufed to their requefl. They at¬ 
tacked the Confuf, and gained a fecond vi( 5 tory over 
the Romans. 

Two years after, the Tigurini croffed the country a. 
of the Allobroges, in order to join the Cimbri, and 
defeated another Roman army, commanded by the 
Conful L. Caffius. That Conful fell in the battle 
himfelf, with L. Pifo, his Lieutenant, a perfon of 
Confular dignity. The other Lieutenant, whofe name 
was C. Popilids, could not fave the remains of this 
unfortunate army but at the expence of its honour. 
Their lives were granted them only, upon condition 
of pafTing under the yoke, and leaving all their bag¬ 
gage at the difcretion of the enemy. Popilius, at his 
return to Rome, was accufed before the people, and 
prevented an inevitable condemnation by banifhing 
himfelf. 

So many repeated defeats were only the prelude of 
one more horrid and bloody, which the Romans foon 
fuftained from the fame enemy, and of which a more 
particular account is come down to us in the ancient 
monuments. 

The principal author of the dreadful difafter I am 
going to relate, was Servilius Csepio, a rafh, arro¬ 
gant man, and of fuch avidity, that to enrich him¬ 
felf, peculation and facrilege were nothing with him. 
Being Conful the year after the defeat of L. Caffius, ^ 
and going into Gaul againft the Cimbri, he fignalized ^ 
the beginning of his military expeditions by plunder¬ 
ing the gold of Touloufe, a place fo famous in the 
ancient world. The inhabitants of that city, who 
were before the allies of the Romans, having been 
drawn into a revolt by the promifes of the Cimbri, 
furprized and laid the Roman garrifon in chainL 
Ctepio marched againft them, and with the affiftance 
of intelligence in the place, entered Touloufe, and 
abandoned it to be plundered by the foldiers. No¬ 
thing was fpared : all things facred and profane were 
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the prey of the troops. But the moft extraordinary 
part of the booty was an immenfe weight of gold 
taken out of the temples, and a lake near the place, 
which is faid to amount to at leaft the value of fifteen 
ihoufand' talents, or about two millions two hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds llerling. 

This gold, authors fay, was originally taken out 
of the temple of Delphi, and brought from thence to 
their own country by the Tedlofages, who accom- 
Pofidon. panied Brenrius in that expedition. But the moft ju- 
st^b l ■ writers confider this tradition as a fable. Ac- 

p"i88."’ cording to them, the Gauls being very rich, little 
addicted to luxury, and extremely fuperftitious, con- 
fec rated treafures to their gods, and often depofited 
them in lakes and marfties, into which they threw 
their gold and filver in ingots. And when the Ro¬ 
mans became ma'fters of the country, on felling or 
letting thefe lakes to particulars, it frequently hap¬ 
pened that thofe who bought or farmed them, found 
golden bars in them. 

Ctepio, when polTefled of fo rich a prey, converted 
the greateft part of it to his own ufe. Very little of 
it was brought into the publick treafury of Rome. 
Orof. V. ‘And Orofius even tells us, that the Conful having firft 
^5- fent away thefe treafures under a guard to Marfeilles, 
fecretly caufed that guard to be aflafilnated on their 
v/ay, and in that manner feized the whole. He was 
feverely punillied, as we flrall fee in the fequel, for his 
horrid avidity. His whole future life was one continued 
Aul. Cell, feries of misfortunes : and all thofe who had fhared in 
111. 5. facrilege came to fuch miferable ends, that to ex- 

prefs a man fupremely unfortunate, it became a pro¬ 
verb to fay, he had fhared in the gold of Touloufe. 

It had been a part of wifdom in the Romans to 
have recalled fuch a General after the expiration of 
his year, and to make choice, againft fuch formidable 
enemies,' of Confuls capable of oppofing them. Re¬ 
gard was had neither to the one nor the other of thofe 
objects, at once fo important and fo fimple. Caspio 
was continued in the command in Gaul; and as to 

the 
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the eleflion of Confuls, the caprice of the multitude 
decided it. Amongft others, two candidates who 
merited the whole efteem and confidence of the Ro¬ 
man People offered themfelves; thefe were Rutilius 
and Catulus. Rutilius was the moft virtuous citizen 
of Rome, and after having ferved under Scipio Afri- 
canus at the fiege of Numantia in his youth, he had 
formed himfelf entirely in the art military under Me- 
tellus Numidicus, whofe Lieutenant-General he had 
been with Marius. Catulus was infinitely deferving 
in every refpedt, and we fhall fee him in the fequel 
lhare the glory of the laft vidtory over the Cimbri 
with Marius. Rutilius was adtually eledled Conful; 
but a perfon was preferred to Catulus, whom Cicero 
defcribes in four words, that he was not only * of 
mean birth, but had neither merit, genius, nor mo¬ 
rals. His name was Cn. Mallius. And as if chance 
had been of intelligence with the caprice of the mul¬ 
titude, of the two provinces allotted to the Confuls, 
the one in Italy, the other in Gaul, Rutilius had the 
firft ; and the fecond, which related to the Cimbri, 

.fell to Mallius, who was accordingly fent into Gaul 
with a new army to fupport C^pio. Thus of the two 
armies fent by the Romans againft the Cimbri, the 
one had a rafh man at its head, and the other one of no 
capacity. And to compleat the misfortune, difcord 
arofe between them. 

P. Rutilius. 

Cn. Mallius. 

Never had union between Generals been more ne- 
ceffary than in the prefent conjundlure of the Roman 
affairs : but never were Generals fo ill-fuited to them. 

C$pio was proud and contemptuous: and Mallius 
was unfortunately too worthy of contempt. He was 
however Conful in office, and in that quality had a 

Non folum ignobilem, verum fine virtute, fine ingenlo, vita 
etlain contempta & fordida. Cic. pro PJanc. n. iz. 

rio-ht 
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A.R. 647-right to take place. But the Proconful regarding 
only the unworchinefs of the perfon, and not the au¬ 
thority of his office, would do nothing in concert with 
him. He pretended that his was a feparate pro¬ 
vince, and placed the Rhone between'him and the 
Confiil. 

This was the v/orfl: condutSl he could have chofen : 
and he had foon reafon to be convinced of it. M. 
Aurelius Scaurus, a perfon of Confular dignity, and 
one of the Conful’s Lieutenants, was defeated by the 
Barbarians, with a confiderable detachment, which 
he commanded, and refnained prifoner in the hands - 
of viftors. Immediately after this blow, the Conful 
fent to defire Csepio to join him as foon as poffible 
with his army. The latter brutally anfwered, that 
each of them ought to keep within his own province 
for the defence of it. But foon after, fear, left the 
Conful Ihould have all the glory of the viftory, 
which he confidered as certain, induced him to change 
his opinion. He therefore approached the Conful, 
but did not encamp in the fame place, and had no , 
communication with him. He placed his camp be¬ 
tween the army of Mallius, and that of the Cim- 
bri, in order to be ready to attack the enemy firft, 
and not to divide with any one the glory of theit 
defeat. 

When the Cimbri were apprized of the junftion of 
the two Roman armies, fuppofing it the effedt of a 
reconciliation, for they had been informed of the dif- 
cord that prevailed between the Generals, they fent 
Deputies to the Romans to treat of peace. Ctepio, 
into whofe camp they firft entered, feeing that it was 
not to him, but to the Conful, they had orders to ad- 
drefs themfelves, conceived a mean and ridiculous 
jealoufy of it, arrd far from giving them pacifick 
language, v;a 3 very near ordering them to be put to 
death. 

This violent manner of treating the Deputies, was 
extremely condemned in his camp. What fatal con- 
fequences the diflenfion of the Generals might have, 

were 
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were perceived; and it was apprehended, that it A. R. 647. 
might occafion the entire deftruftion of the two ar- 
mies. Such ftrong remonftrances were made in con- 
fequence to Csepio, that he repaired, in a manner 
through force and againft his will, to the Conful’s 
camp. The council of war was affembled, to deli¬ 
berate upon the meafures it was proper to take. No¬ 
thing was concluded in it. The whole time palled, 
on both Tides, in difputes, reproaches, and grofs af¬ 
fronts. The two Generals parted more embroiled 
than ever. 

So wretched a conduft had the deferved iflue, and i-iv. Epit. 
drew upon the Romans the moll horrible defeat they 
had ever fuftained. No particulars of this bloody 16. 
addon are come down to us. We even do not know 
exadtly the place where it happened ; which we may 
however conjefture not to have been far from Orange. 

We are only told by fome abridgers, that the (laughter 
was dreadful, and almoft incredible. The two ar¬ 
mies were entirely cut to pieces, and both camps 
were taken. The number of the (lain is faid to have 
amounted to fourfcore thoufand foldiers, as v/ell Ro¬ 
mans as allies, in which are included two Tons of the 
Conful, and forty thoufand fervants and follov/ers of 
the army. Some affirm, that only ten perfons efcaped 
to carry the news of the (laughter. The Cimbri be¬ 
fore the battle had made a vow, which was common 
enough in thofe days with the Gauls and Germans, to 
facrifice to the gods, and to deftroy all that (hould 
fall into their hands. They pundually performed 
this barbarous vow. Tioc gold and filver were caft 
igto the Rhone ; the baggage was torn in pieces •, 
the arms, cuirafTcs, and bridles, were broken ; the 
horfes vyere drowned, and the men hanged upon tree". 

The famous Serrorius, who was then very young, 
and ferved in Ciepio’s army, had fuificient ilrength 
and courage to fwim over the Rhone, armed as he 
was .with his'cuirafs and buckler. 

Eucropius and Orofius mention four nations who 
(hared in this viftory ; the Cimbri, Teutones, Tigu- 
2 rinl- 
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A.R. 64.7.rini, and Ambrones. Plutarch afcribes the principal 
Ant. c. glory of it to the laft, who appear to have been one 
of the $wifs Cantons.. He fpeaks of them, as of the 
bravefl; and raoft terrible of the whole allied army. 
They were thirty thoufand in number. 

After fo great a victory, they deliberated on the 
neceflary means for improving their advantage. They 
were not divided in opinion. It was agreed, that it 
was not proper to give the enemy time to look about 
them. The Barbarians, having fo eafily defeated 
thofe they had attacked, refolved not to flop, nor 
fettle any where, till they had ruined Rome, and-, ra¬ 
vaged all Italy. They were however previouQy for 
confiilting Aurelius Scaurus, whom they had taken 
in the firfl: battle. They caufed him to be brought 
into the aflembly, to which, according to the cuftom 
of the nation, they repaired compleatly armed. The 
chains, which he had on his hands and feet, did not 
bind his tongue. Being alked his thoughts concern¬ 
ing their defign to .pafs the Alps, in order to march 
againft Rome, he endeavoured to divert them from 
it, as from a chimerical and impra£l:icable projeft i 
exalting the power and greatnefs of the Romans, 
which no human force was capable of fubduing. 
Boiorix, one of the Kings of that nation, a young and * 
violent Prince, could not hear a' captive continue 
fpeaking with fo much freedom and boldnefs, and 
thruft his fword throuffh him. 

It is not eafy to conceive the alarm and confterna- 
tion which fp terrible a lofs occafioned at Rome, that 
threatened ftill more dangerous confequences. A 
dreadful cloud of Barbarians were at the very gates of 
Italy, three hundred thoufand men bearing arms, and 
follovv'ed by their wives and children, not fo much 
to make war againft Italy, as to fubject it entirely, 
fettle in its cities, pofTefs its lands, and extirpate 
moft of its inhabitants. Fame from the beginning 
had fpread terrible things of their ftrength, great fta- 
ture, and valour, or rather ferocity, that bore down 
and ravaged all before them like an impetuous tor¬ 
rent : 
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rent: and the efFefts ftill exceeded all that report had 
hitherto faid of them. 

The firft thing done was to recal Caspio, who had 
not been afliamed to furvive a difafter of which him- 
fel/ had been the principal caufe. I lhall make the 
different fentences paffed upon him a feparate article 
in the fequel. As to the Conful Mallius, nothing 
rnore is faid of him in hiftory. Rurilius, his Collegue, 
was appointed to make new levies for oppofing the 
Barbarians, and he perfeftly acquitted himfelf of that 
commiffion. For he not only raifed foldiers, butex- 
ercifed them with infinite care. He even introduced 
the cuftom unknown before, of giving them matters,' 
to teach them to fence, in order that they might be 
capable of uniting addrefs with courage on occafion. 
For this purpofe he employed the matters of the gla¬ 
diators ; thereby converting an art, that had hitherto 
been dettined only to the inhuman diverfion of the 
multitude, to the utility of the Commonwealth. This 
pradtice was adopted by fucceeding Generals : and in ' 
later times, mention is made of thefe fencing-matters 
for the feldiery, under the name of Camp dotlores. 
The- good difeipline ettablifhed by Rutilius in his ' 
army, may alfo be judged from the condudt he ob- 
ferved in refpedt to his own fon. Inttead of keeping 
him about his own perfon, with greater conveniences 
and dittindlion, he made him only a private legionary 
foldier; in order that he might form himfelf for 
commanding by learning to obey in the lowett rank 
of military life. It was in this manner that Rutilius 
prepared foldiers for Marius, and conquerors for the 
Cimbri. For it was this army that Marius, when ap¬ 
pointed to adt againtt the Cimbri, chofe, in pre¬ 
ference to that with which himfelf had conquered 
Jugurtha. 

We have already faid, that Marius, whiltt .ttiil in 
Africa, and only three years after he had been eledled 
Conful for the firtt time, was again raifed to that fu- 
preme dignity, though it was not the cuttom to eledl 
an abfent perfon, and the laws required an interval of 
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years between a iirft and fecond Confulfhip. But on 
this occafion the publick utility took place of cuftom 
and the laws. F. Flavius Fimbria was given him for 
his Collegue. 

A.R. c+s. C. Marius II. 

' »o4. * ' C. Flavius Fimbria. 

The Romans, always wife in adverfity, had at laft 
taken the moft elFedlual rneafures againft the ftorm 
that threatened them. But thofe'rneafures would per¬ 
haps have been too late, if Providence, that was 
* watchful for the prefervation of Rome, and which 
had deftined that city to be the capital, and miftrefs 
of the univerfe, had not taken care early to remove 
the danger. The time was not yet come when the 
Roman empire was to be the prey of Barbarians. We 
left the Cimbri in the refolution of marching againft 
Rome : and if they had immediately put that refolu¬ 
tion in praftice, every thing was to be feared. But, 
without any knov/n reafon, they turned their backs 
upon Italy, and after having ravaged the whole 
country between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, they, 
entered Spain. The Romans in confequence had time 
to recover from their terror, and Marius to exercifc 
and form his foldiers, to enure them to labour, to 
exalt and confirm their courage, and above all to 
make himfelf acquainted with them, and to accuftom 
them to his difcipline. For inftead of the indulgence 
and lenity afcribed to him by Salluft, in refp'eft to the 
■piut. in troops of Numidia, as we have feen, Plutarch de- 
Mai-.' fcribes him here as very rigid v/ith regard to thofe now, 
under his command. “ His rough and fierce de¬ 
meanour,” fays he, “ which they could -not endure, 
at firft, and his inflexible aufterity in punifhing, as 
foon as they were accuftomed to rule and obedience, 
feemed not. only juft, but falutary. They grew fa¬ 
miliar with all that was terrible in him ; the lharpnefs 
of his anger, the amazing roughnefs of his voice, the 
haughtinefs of Ifis looks,, and the ftern air of his 

, countenance; 
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countenance; and conceived all this ought not to 
give them, but his enemies, terror.” ,0^. * 

An aftion of juftice and equity much conciliated 
every body in his favour. His nephew, C. Lulius, P'un •>» 
who ferved under him as a legionary Tribune, an 
officer of corrupt manners, having at different times 
ufed great foUicitations to debauch a young foldier 
under his command, and finding him alvyays inflexible, 
had at length recourfe to violence. * The foldier, 
chufing rather to expofe himfelf to the danger of 
death, than to confent to fuch an infamous crime, 
ran Lufius through with his fword. He was cited 
before Marius, as deferving death for killing his 
officer. When that General had heard what had paffed 
from the foldier’s own mouth, for nobody had'dared 
to take upon him his defence, and had been alTured 
by the evidence of fome witnefles, that Lufius more 
than once had made the young man infamous propo- 
fals,. he caufed one of the crowns, ufually given as a 
reward of the moft glorious aflions, to be brought, 
and crowned the foldier with it himfelf, exhorting him 
always to retain the fame fentiments off probity and 
honour. 

This was however not a year of entire leifure to 
the Romans in refpedt to military expeditions. But 
the accounts' of them come down to us are fo little 
circumftantiai, that all we know of them is, that 
Sylla, who was then Marius’s Lieutenant, beat the piut. ia 
Tedbofages, a people on the banks of the Garonne, of SyU- 
whom we have fpoke before, and took their General 
Copillus prilbner. 

I think we may afcribe to this or the enfuing year- 
the new canal of the Rhone, made by Marius, though 
Plutarch does not fpeak of it till his fourth Confulffiip. 

Such a work Teems to agree with the leifure the Bar¬ 
barians gave him at firft. As he had moft of his pro- 

* Iiiterreflus ab eo eft cui vim afFerebat. Facere enim probus ado- 
lefcens periculose, qnam perpeti turpiter maluit. Atque hunc ille vir 
fummus [Marius] fcelere folutum, periculo liberavit. Cic. pro 
Mil. 18, 
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^Ant from the fea by the Rhone, he obferved that 

■ the entrance of that river was difficult, becaufe the 
mouths of it were full of mud, and vaft quantities of 
fand, brought thither by the fea. He therefore caiifed 
a new canal to be dug by his foldiers, which begin¬ 
ning at the Rhone below Arles, crofled the plain of 
Crau, as far as the village of Foz, the name of which 
is a monument fubfifting of that ancient work, which 
the Romans called Fofla Mariana, and which probably 
ended at the tower of Bouc or Embouc. After the 
vidlory, Marius abandoned the canal to the Maflylii,' 
(people of Marfeilles) in reward for their good and 
faithful fervices. That people drew a confiderable 
revenue from it during fome time. But it has been 
again filled up with fand for many ages. Honorius 
Bouche, in his chorography of Provence, fays, that 
the Galejon is a remainder of it. This is a lake which 
empties itfelf into the fea, and formerly communicated' 
with the Rhone by a canal called Bras mort: for four- 
fcore years paft it has been fhut up with large pali- 
fades, 

Plut. in The time for eledling new Confuls being arrived, 
every body were again inclined in favour of Marius. 
The Barbarians were expefted, and the Romans 
feemed determined to fight thofe terrible enemies only 
• under his command, and with him at their head. He 
was accordingly eledted Conful by the peojile for the 
• third time, and the Senate again decreed the province 
of Gaul to him, contrary to cuftom, and without 
drawing lots; and that with the advice of Scaurus, 
the Metelli, and all the Nobility. In great dangers 
the interefl: of the publick prevailed over private re- 
fentment. 

A.R.649, C. Marius III. 

Ant. C- T A ^ 

103. L. Aurelius Orestes. 

The' Cimbri did not return fo foon as was expedled,. 
s^nd Marius’s third Confulfhip pafled without any con¬ 
fiderable event. Sylla however acquired new glory 
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in it. He lerv'^ed this year as a legionary Tribune^ 
and brought over the numerous nation of the Marfi 
to the Romans, who muft have been a German 
people in alliance with the Cimbri, and other Bar¬ 
barians. 

Sylla’s glory, which continually increafed, gave 
Marius ftill more and more jealoufy. Seeing therefore 
that that General fulFered him with pain, gave him 
no longer any honourable commiffions, and on the 
contrary oppofed his advancement on all occafiohs, 
he quitted hirh, and attached himfelf to Catulus, who 
the following year was eledled Marius’s Collegue in 
the Confulfhip. 

The Cimbri were not luccefsful in their expedition 
in Spain. The Celtiberians defeated them. But their 
lofs could not have been confiderable. They returned 
to join the Teutones, and prepared at length to at¬ 
tack Italy with their whole force. 

Before the Barbarians were rejoined^ Marius was 
eleded Conful for the fourth time. His Collegue, 
L. Aurelius, being dead, he was obliged to go to 
Rome to prelide in the aflemblies, leaving his army 
under the command of Manius Aquillius. Many per- 
fons of great merit flood for the Confulfhip : but Sa- 
turnius, Tribune of the people, of whom we fhall 
foon have occafion to fpeak largely, having been 
gained by Marius, endeavoured in all his harangues 
to induce the People to cled him Conful for the 
fourth time. As Marius affeded difficulty, and de¬ 
clared that he could accept that office no more, Sa- 
tuniius, affiiming a tone of reproach and indignation, 
called him traitor to his country, for refufing the com¬ 
mand of the army in fo preffing a danger. Every 
body perceived the game they played, or rather co¬ 
medy, in which Marius adedthe mofl unworthy part, 
in the world for a man of honour, and the mofl'capa- 
ble of drawing univerfal contempt upon himfelf. But 
there was occafion for a General of experience and 
reputation. Marius was accordingly eleded Conful 
for the fourth time, and the fame Catulus was given 
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him for Collegue, to whom Cn. Mallius had bcem 
preferred three years before. He was, as we have 
faid before, a man of true merit, and had abundance 
of credit with the Nobility, without being difagree- 
able to the Pedple. 

A.R. 650. c Marius IV. 

Ant. c. 

102. Q^Lutatius Catulus. 

The Confuls,' who had prepared every thing for 
taking the field, fet out from Rome as foon as they 
had received advice that the Barbarians v/ere upon 
their march. The latter, having divided their troops, 
. advanced by two different routes. The Cimbri took 
theirs through Noricum, (Bavaria and Tirol) to enter 
Italy by the Trentine. The Teutones and Ambrones 
propofed croffing the Roman province of Gaul, (Dau- 
phine and Provence) and to turn off through Liguria. 
The Confuls, upon this news, feparated alfo. Ca¬ 
tulus polled himfelf on the fide of the Norican Alps, 
to wait there for the Cimbri 5 and * Marius moved 
to encamp at the confluence of the Ifara and the 
Rhone, to oppofe the Teutones and Ambrones. 

The Cimbri had a long march, and nothing is faid 
of them till the approaching year. But the Teutones 
were foon in view of Marius. Their troops were in¬ 
numerable, and occupied a great extent of country. 
They raifed cries, or rather bowlings, capable of 
ftriking with terror, and every day offered Marius 
■ battle, with great infults, and reproaching him with 
abjedl cowardice. All their infults and bravadoes did 
not move him. He kept clofe within his camp, folely 
intent for the prefent upon checking the ardour of his 
troops, who expreffed incredible defire and impatience 
to come to blows with the enemy. To accuftom 
them to fuflain the terrible afpeft of the Barbarians, 

* ;TI)e exact date of all thefe movements of the Barbarians and 
Confuls is not, certain. Tt is hard to fay whether they are to be 
nlcribcd to the beginning or middle of the campaign, SVe only re¬ 
late fa^ls in the grofs, having no more of them. 


and 
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and their brutal and Javage tone of voice, he fentA.R. 650. 
different bodies of his army, one after another, to the 
intrenchments of his camp, and made them flay there 
a confiderable time; convinced that novelty adds 
much to objedls though terrible in themfelves, and, 
on the contrary, that habit makes the mofl hideous 
things familiar. 

It was not without pain, that they faw themfelves 
kept in inaftion, confidering thefe long delays as re¬ 
proaches of cowardice. In order to quiet them, he 
faid he did not ad in this manner through a diftruft 
of their courage, but that in confequence of fome 
oracles from the gods, he waited the occafion and 
place favourable for vidory. For he carried every¬ 
where with him a Syrian woman, called Martha, who 
paired for a great prophetefs. She was carried about 
in a litter with great honours and refped; and he 
took the order for the facrifices from her. She wore 
a large purple mantle fattened with clafps, and car¬ 
ried a pike in her hand wrapt round with wreaths 
and bunches of flowers. The ttupid multitude, who 
would fcarce fubmit to the authority of fo great a 
General as Marius, fulfered themfelves to be governed 
by a female foothfayer. 

One of the officers of the Teutones, remarkable 
for the greatnefs of his ttature, and the glitter of 
his arms, challenged. Marius to a Angle combat. 

The Conful anfwered, “ That if he had fo great 
a deflre to die, he might go and hang himfelf.” Ma¬ 
rius knew too well, that it is not for the glory of 
a General to pique himfelf upon the bravery of a 
foldier. 

The Teutones foon grev/ weary of repoft, for 
which they were not made. They endeavoured to 
force Marius in his camp : but being overwhelmed 
with a Ibower of darts, and having lott great numbers 
of men, they refolved to continue their march, af- 
furing themfelves, that they fliould crofs the Alps 
without difficulty or oppofltion. Accordingly they 
fet forwards, and in a manner palTed in review before 
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the Roman camp. Their dreadful numbers were 
then known better than ever, from the length of time 
their march continued : for they were fix whole days 
filinp- off before Marius’s intrenchments in continual 

O \ 

motion. As they palled very near the Romans, they 
afked them fnecringly, “ Whether they had any news 
to fend their wives ? that they Ihould foon be capable 
to give them an account of their hufbands.” 

. When the Barbarians v/ere entirely pafied, and a 
little advanced on their way, Marius decamped and 
followed them in the rear, always pofting himfelf near 
them, and chufing places ftrong by nature, and in¬ 
trenching, that he might have nothing to fear in the 
night. The Barbarians, who continued moving on, 
came to the city of Aix, from whence they were not 
far from the Alps. They fixed their camp here near 
a little river. This was probably the river Arc, which 
runs a quarter of a league from Aix. Marius re- 
folved to give them battle here, and polled himfelf in 
a very advantageous place ; but where it was not eafy 
to get water. * It is not known, fays Plutarch, 
whether he did this exprefsly to enliven the courage 
of his troop^, by laying them under the neceflity of 
going to fetch it at the little river in fight of the Bar¬ 
barians ; or whether his ability gave the fault he had 
committed a turn to the advantage of his army. How¬ 
ever that were, it is certain this circumftance occa- 
fioned the victory. When the foldiers complained of 
wanting water, the Conful pointing to the little river, 
cried out, “ There’s water before you ; but you muft 
“ pay blood for it.” On thefe words, all raifing their 
cries, replied, “ Lead us then .againft the enemy, 
“ whilft our blood is not exhaufted and dried up by 
“ thirfl.” Marius refufed, telling them they muft 
firft fortify their camp. In this he followed the an¬ 
cient maxim of the Romans, as we have obferved in 
our account of the condudt of P. ^Emilius in the war 

* Confulto-ne id egerlt Tmperator, an errorem in confilium verterit, 
cUibiuin ; ccrtc necelfitate au6la vktus, caufa v'n^lorise fait, Flor. 
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with Perfeus. The foldiers obeyed, and fell to work A. R. 650. 
upon their intrenchments : and in the mean time, the ‘ 
fervants, having armed themfelves as they could, went 
to bring in water. The Barbarians were encamped 
on the other fide of the river. 

At firft only a fmall number of the enemy attacked 
thefe Roman fervants; for it was exaflly the hour 
when Ibme were at dinner after bathing, and others 
w'ere ftiil in the baths ; the place abounding with 
fprings of hot water. It was no longer in Marius’s 
power to keep in his foldiers, who were in great fear 
for their fervants. Befides which, the A.mbrones, 
who were the beft troops of the enemy, rofe on a fud- 
den, and ran to their arms. Their bodies were full 
and heavy with the good cheer ' they had made; but 
their refoliition was the greater in eflfeft; and being 
in higher fpirits from the wine they had drank, they 
advanced not like Barbarians, and with furious emo¬ 
tions, but in good .order, ftriking their arms in time, 
and with great cries repeating their own name, Am- 
brones, Ambrones, either to encourage one another, 
or to terrify their enemies, by letting them know 
whom they had to deal with. It accidentally hap¬ 
pened, that the Ligurians marched at the head of the 
Roman army. Now the fame name, Ambrones, was 
anciently that of their nation : They therefore imme¬ 
diately began to repeat it on their fide, fo that the 
field refounded with it from both armies. The Am¬ 
brones had the river to pafs, which broke their order. 

Before they could draw up again, the Ligurians 
charged their front with great fury, and began the 
battle. The Romans came on at the fame time, and 
from the advantageous polls they occupied, fell fo 
rudely on the Barbarians, that they bore them down 
before them. Moll of them were either killed, or 
crowded each other into the river, which was foon 
filled with blood and dead bodies. The Romans 
purfued thofe who fled, pafTing the river with them, 
and puflied them quite to their camp. 
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A.R.650. But here a new kind of enemies prefented them 
againft both fides. The wives of the Ambrones 
came out againft them with fwords and axes, gnafhing 
their teeth with rage and grief, and difcharged their 
fury equally on^ thofe who fled, and their purfuers ; 
upon their hulbands, whom they called traitors, and 
upon-the enemy. They threw themfelves into the 
midft of the prefs, feized the fwords of the Romans 
with their naked hands, tore their fliields from them, 
received wounds, faw themfelves cut tb pieces without 
being difcouraged, and to their laft breath fhewed a 
truly invincible fpirit. The Romans went no farther, 
and being flopped either through the boldnefs of thefe 
women, or the coining on of night, after having cut 
jnoft of the Ambrones to pieces, they retired. 

Their army was not heard to refound with fongs of 
viftory, as was natural after fuch great fuccefs. They 
pafled the whole night in terror and anxiety: for 
their camp was neither fecure, nor intrenched. The 
greateft part of the Barbarians had not fought: but 
their grief was not lefs than that of the Ambrones 
who had efcaped the flaughter. During the night 
they all railed dreadful cries, which did not feem 
like the cries and groans of men, but like the roaring 
and howling of beafts. Marius expefted to be at¬ 
tacked every moment, and extremely apprehended 
the tumult and diforder of an action that was to pafs 
in the night. The Barbarians did not ftir that night, 
nor the next day; but palTed that whole interval in 
preparing for a battle.' 

In the mean time, Marius knowing that beyond 
the camp of the Barbarians were hollow ways covered 
with wood, he fent Marcellus thither with three 
thoufand foot, to lie in ambulh, and to take the 
enemy in the rear, as foon as the battle began. The 
reft he ordered to refrefii themfelves with food and 
fepofe. At day-break next morning he drew them 
up in battle upon the eminence before his camp, and 
made his cavalry advance into the plain. The Teu- 
tones did not ftay till the Roman infantry alfo came 

down. 
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down, in order to fight it with equal advantage as A. R.6^0, 
to the ground ; but tranfported with rage, they took 
their arms, and ran on to attack it on the eminence. 

Marius fent principal officers on all fides, to order his 
troops to wait for the enemy without moving, and as 
foon as they ftiould advance within length, to dif- 
charge their darts, to draw their fwords, and to pufh 
them back ' with their Ihields: for the place being a 
declivity, he thought with reafon, that the ftrokes 
given by the Barbarians would neither have force, nor 
their clofe order be maintained, as they would totter, 
and have no firm footing, in effedf of the defcent and 
unevennefs of the ground. 


He did not content himfelf with, giving thele or¬ 
ders : but he added his own example, being accuftomed 
to fight in perfon as well as to command. The Ro¬ 
mans accordingly facing the Barbarians, and flopping 
them fhort, as they endeavoured to afcend, the latter 
were prelfed and obliged to give v/ay by degrees, and 
to regain the lower ground. The firfb battalions be¬ 
gan to rally and draw up in battle; but thofe behind 
were in confufion and diforder. For Marcellus, intent 
upon all that pafled, on the firfl cries of the charge,, 
which refounded as far as the adjacent hills, under 
which he lay in ambufii, had feized that moment for 
fetting out, and had fallen impetuoufly with great 
cries upon the latter in the rear, cutting them to 
pieces. Thefe, puflied with fuch fury, carried the 
diforder with them into the ranks in front. In an in- 
ftant their whole army was in confufion. They could 
not long fuftain fo vigorous an attack before and be¬ 
hind, and quitted their order and fled. The Romans 
purfued them, and killed and took above an hun¬ 
dred thoufand. The Epitome of Livy fays, that 
there were two hundred thoufand killed, and ninety 
thoufand made prifoners : which feems incredible. 

The fpoils taken were immenfe : and the whole Diod. ap. 
army unanimoufly made Marius a prefent of them : 
that prefent, great and magnificent as it was, feemed flill 
below the fervice he had done on fo dangerous an oc- 
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cafion. He made a moft generous life of it; and de- 
firing to reward fuch brave troops, he caufed this 
booty to be fold to them at a very low price •, chufino- 
rather to a6t in that manner than to give it them as a 
mere donation ; no doubt that he might not feem to 
fet little value on the prefent they had made him ; 
and bcfioes, that his liberality, not leeming without 
advantage to himfelf, might not give thofe pain, who 
had the benefit of it. This condiid acquired Marius 
the univerfal efteem in the higheft degree poflible ; 
and the Great united in applauding him with the 
People. 

As to the arms taken from the Barbarians, Marius, 
immediately after the battle, chofe out the richeft and 
leaft damaged of them, and fuch as were fitteft to 
adorn his triumph, Thefe he fet apart, and havina 
caufed all the reft to be laid upon a great pile, he 
made a magnificent facrifice of them to the gods. 
His whole army was drawn up around this pile, 
crowned with laurel, and himfelf in a robe of ftate, 
attended in the moft auguft manner, took a lighted 
torch, and lifting it up towards heaven with both 
his hands, he was going to fet fire to the pile, 
when couriers appeared riding full fpeed towards 
him. 

¥/hen they were near Marius, they difmounted, 
and running to falute him, declared that he was Con- 
ful for the fifth time, and delivered him letters that 
notified his eledion. This was a new fubjed of joy ; 
and the whole army, to teftify the pleafure it o-ave 
them, raifed great cries, which they accompanied 
with the warlike clafhing of their arms *, and all the 
officers adorned the head of Marius with new crowns. 
At this moment he fet fire to the pile, and compleated 
|he facrifice. 
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The Conful Aquillius was fent into Sicily againfl; 
the revolted flaves. We fhall fpeak of that war after 
we have made an end of what regards that of the 
Cimbri. Marius marched againft thofe Barbarians, 
to compleat what he had fo glorioufly began: and 
Catulus was alfo continued in command with the title 
of Proconful. 

The Cimbri were at length arrived near the Alps, 
on the fide of the Trentine, and were preparing to 
enter Italy. Catulus, who had atfirft feized the emi¬ 
nences to flop the Barbarians there, apprehended, 
that being obliged to divide his army into many polls, 
he Ihould be too much weakened in effefl. He there¬ 
fore refolved to move down into Italy, placed the 
Athefis (the Adige) in his front, and formed two 
camps on the banks of that river to defend the pafs, 
the greateft on this fide, and the other on that where 
the Cimbri arrived ; and for the communication of 
thefe two camps, he threw a bridge over the Adige, 
which enabled him to fend aid wherever the enemy 
might attack his troops. Thofe Barbarians had the 
Romans in fuch contempt, and were fo full of fenfe- 
lefs arrogance, that only to Ihew their ftrength and 
boldnefs, without any ufe or neceflity, they expofed 
themlelves naked to the fnow, climbed up to the tops 
of the mountains acrofs heaps of ice and fnow, and 
when they were got up, put their bucklers under 
them, and in that manner abandoned themfelves to 
the declivity of thofe mountains. Hiding down the 
rocks, which were extremely fteep, and had terrible 
bogs and abyfifes at their bottoms. 

At length, after having encamped near the Ro¬ 
mans, and founded the river, when they found they 
could not pafs it, they undertook to fill it up ; and 
rooting up the largeft trees, loofening enormous pieces 
of the rocks, and breaking down great mafles of 

earth. 
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earth, they threw them into the river, and thereby 
dammed up its courfe. And in order to loofen the 
piles, which ferved as a foundation for the bridge of 
the Romans, they threw things of great weight into 
the river,- which being rapidly carried away by the 
current, ftruck rudely againfb the bridge, and Ihoolc 
it in fo violent a manner, that it could not long refift 
them. 

Moft of the Roman foldiers were feized with fuch 
terror from thefe efforts of the enemy, that they aban¬ 
doned the great camp, and retired. Catulus on this 
occafion aded with a conduft that Plutarch praifes j 
but which is however fufceptible of a conftrudlion 
not much in his favour. Seeing that he could not 
prevent his people from ffying, he put himfelf at 
their head, in order to fave the' honour of the nation, 
and that it might not be faid, the Romans had ffed 
before the Cimbri, but might rather feem to have 
followed their General. Catulus here then facrificed- 
his own glory to the honour of the Roman name: and 
■would merit praife, if he could have done no better. 
But it would certainly have been of more confequence, 
to have reanimated his troops, than to have faved 
their honour in fo precario’us a manner : and I do not 
believe, that Marius on the like occafion would have 
been willing to deferve the like praife. And indeed 
Plutarch fays elfewhere, that Catulus was no great 
warrior. 

• Thofe who were in the little camp on the other 
fide of the river, though more expofed, fliewed more 
refolution. They defended themfelves with fo much 
vigour, that the Barbarians admiring their valour, 
permitted them to retreat, by granting them an ho¬ 
nourable capitulation. The Centurion Petreius did 
more. As the legion, in which he was Captain, was 
furrounded, he exhorted it to open themfelves a way 
through the enemy’s camp. The Tribune, who com¬ 
manded in chief, wavered. Petreius killed him with 
his own hands, put himfelf at the head of the legion, 
and extricated it out of dangen So brave an aftion 
* was 
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was rewarded with the crown * Obfidionalis ; a more^^* 
diftinguifhed honour, as he was the firfl Centurion to "oi,*'* 
whom it had ever been granted. * 

I muft not omit here the fad fate of Scaurus’s fon. 

That young man, who ferved in the cavalry, loft 
courage on the fight of danger, and fled. When he 
returned to Rome, his father, whofe feyerity rofe to 
cruelty, having forbade him to appear in his prefence, 
he was fo ftruck with Ihame and confufion, that he 
killed himfelf. 

The Barbarians, w'ho were now mafters of the flat 
country, ravaged it without interruption. Florus Flor- > 11 . j, 
affirms, that had they marched direftly to Rome, 
they might have caufed as great difafters there as the 
Gauls had done long before on the like conjunfture. 

But, in order to wait for their companions, as had 
been agreed before they feparated, they continued in 
thia fine country, with which they were charmed. 

That agreeable abode, where they had every thing in 
abundance, became fatal to them, in enervating their 
bodies, and flackening their courage by pleafures and 
luxury, to which they abandoned themfelves with the 
greater ardour and avidity, as they were the lefs ac- 
cuftomed to them. 

In this extremity, Marius was recalled to Rome. 

He was received there with great marks of joy. The 
honour of a triumph was decreed to him: but he 
refufed to accept it, and deferred it, till he fliould 
have terminated the war, as he faid, by new fuc- 
celfes, ftill more glorious than the firft. It was but 
juft for him not to deprive foldiers, who had fo great 
a ffiare in the exploits, by which he had deferved it, 
of their lhare in that glory •, and at the fame time he 
raifed every body’s expectation, by fpeaking of his 
viftory as of a thing certain. He immediately 
fet out to join Catulus,' and made his troops ad¬ 
vance from Gallia Narbonnenfis, where he had left 

♦ This crown was made of turf, and was given by the foldiers 
themfelves, \v’ho had been extricated out of danger, to their leader* 

them, 
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A.R. 65 i.them, after the defeat of the Teiitones. It appears, 
that Catulus had placed the Po between him and the 
Barbarians, as it is laid, that Marius, when he joined 
him, paired that river, and that the battle was fought 
near VercelljE. 

Thefe two Generals were very unlike each other. 
Catulus was as obliging and affable, as Marius was 
ruftick and haughty. This was the firfl: rife of their 
difagreement. But Marius, notwithftanding his in¬ 
finite fuperiority in point of military merit, was jealous 
even to- meannefs of all honour his Collegue might 
acquire. Of this we lhall fee proofs in the very 
battle. 

Sylla alfo gave occafion for this mifunderftanding to 
increafe, and grow more virulent. He had even quitted 
Marius to attach himfelf to Catulus, as we have faid 
before: and he even did a fignal fervice in the pre- 
fent conjundture. Though the country was ruined, 
he found means to introduce plenty in the army of 
Catulus, and to fuch a degree, that Marius’s troops 
thought themfelves happy in being relieved by this 
aid, from the great fcarcity they were in. Marius 
was only the more mortified from having this obliga¬ 
tion to an enemy. However, thefe divifions did not 
break out then. The common danger united minds 
fo difpofed for difcord, at leall for a time. 

The Barbarians were at no great diflance from the 
Romans. But they deferred giving battle, continually 
expefting the Teutones with impatience, whether 
they did not know, or, which is more probable, 
would not believe that they were defeated. Seeing 
that the two Generals had joined their forces, they 
fent Ambafladors to Marius to demand lands and 
cities for themfelves and their brethren, fufficient for 
their abode and fupport. On being alked who thofe 
brethren were, of whom they fpoke, they replied, 
the Teutones. The whole aflembly fet up a laugh, 
and Marius, in derifion, told them : “ From hence- 
“ forth leave out your brethren, and be in no pain 
‘‘ about them. They have the land we have given 

‘‘ them. 
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“ them, and will keep it to eternity.” The Barba-A. R-65*' 
rians, enraged at the irony, told him in a threatening 
tone, that he fhould repent that infulr, and would be 
punillied immediately for it by the Cimbri, and foon 
after by the Teutones when they arrived. “ They 

are arrived,” retorted Marius, “ there they ate; 

“ it would be want of courtefy in you to depart 
“ without fainting and embracing your brethren.” 

At the fame time he ordered the Kings of the Teu¬ 
tones to be brought forwards in chains. 

When the AmbalTadors had made this report to 
the Cimbri, they refolved to fight: and Boiorix, one 
of their Kings, at the head of a fmall body of horfe, 
approaching the Conful’s camp, called upon him 
with a loud voice, and challenged him to chufe his 
time and place for a battle; and to decide who fhould 
remain mafters of the country. Marius anfwered, 

“ That the Romans never took counfel of their ene¬ 
mies concerning battle : but Itowever, that he would 
have fo much complaifance for the Cimbri.” They ac¬ 
cordingly agreed it fhould be on the third day following 
this parley, and in the plain of VercelljE, which feemed 
commodious to the Romans for the acting of their 
cavalry, and to the Barbarians for extending their nu¬ 
merous battalions. 

Neither fide failed to be at the place fixed. Both 
drew up in battle. Catulus had more than twenty 
thoufand foot under him, and Marius thirty thoufand. 

Catulus was pofted in the centre, and Marius’s troops 
on both wings. We cannot give a certain detail of 
this great day. For we have no account of it but 
from Plutarch; and Plutarch himfelf cites only Catu¬ 
lus and Sylla, both Marius’s enemies. Catulus had 
compofed an hiftory of his Confulfhip, which Cicero 
praifes, as * wrote with abundance of fweetnefs, and 
in Xenophon’s manner. Sylla had left memoirs of 
his life, which are often quoted by Plutarch. Thefe 
two works would be very authentick monuments, if 

* Molli & Xenophonteo genere fermonis, Cic. Brut, n, iji. 

there 
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A. R. 651. there were no reafon to fear, that enmity had often 
’ guided the pens of the writers. But on the other fide, 
and this is precifely what increafes the uncertainty, 
Marius was fo immoderately greedy of glory, and fo 
violently jealous of every rifing merit near himfelf, 
that nothing afcribed to him is hard to believe, which 
proceeds from that principle. Here, for inftance, 
the difpofition of his troops, drawn up fo as to fur- 
round thofe of Catulus on both fides, had no motive, 
according to Catulus and Sylla, but the hope he had 
conceived of falling upon the enemy, and breaking 
them with his two wings, and that the viftory would 
be entirely owing to his foldiers, v/ithout the other 
army’s having any fliare .in it. 

The Cimbri gave their battalions as much depth as 
front, fo that they formed an hollov/ fquare, of which 
each fide occupied the fpace of thirty * ftadia. Their 
cavalry, which confifled of fifteen thoufand horfe, 
came on in fuperb equipages. All the riders had 
helmets in the form of open mouths, with muzzles 
of all kinds of ftrange and terrible wild beafts ; which 
being fet off with plum.es formed like wings, and of 
prodigious height, made their perfons feem much the 
larger. They were armed with cuiralTes of polifhed 
fteel, and covered with bucklers entirely white. Each 
of them carried two javelins to difcharge at a diftance; 
and when they had joined the enemy, they ufed great 
and heavy fwords. In this attack, they did not ad¬ 
vance to charge the Romans in front, but inclining 
to the right came on by degrees, with defign to inclofe 
them between themfelves and their infantry, which 
was upon their left. 

The Roman Generals immediately perceived that 
ftratagem, but could not reftrain their foldiers. One 
of them crying out, that the enemy fled, all the 
reft inftantly ran forwards to purfue them. In the 
mean time, the foot of the Barbarians advanced 
like the waves of the main ocean. Marius *and 
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Catulus, lifting up their hands towards heaven, vowed 
the one to facrifice an hecatomb to the gods, and the 
other to dedicate a temple to the fortune of that day. 
The entrails of the viftims were no fooner fhewn to 
Marius, than he cried cut, “ The viftory is mine.” 
Nothing more is wanting to animate an whole army. 

Marius however, if we may believe Sylla, had no 
Ihare in the victory : and his mean jealoufy was juftly 
puniflied by an accident he had not forefeen. For 
when they were in motion to come to blows, fo great 
a cloud of dull arofe, that both armies were covered 
with it, and could not be feen by each other. Marius, 
who had advanced firft to charge with his troops, had 
the misfortune to mifs the enemy in the darknefs 
that covered both armies, and having pulhed on a 
great way beyond their line of battle, he wandered 
long about-the plain, before he knew where he was. 

Fortune was as favourable to Catulus as it had been 
contrary to the Conful. He came up with the Barba¬ 
rians, and his army, in which Sylla had a diftinguiflied 
command, fuftained the whole weight of the battle 
almoft alone. The heat of the weather, which v/as 
very great, and the fun, which ihone in the faces of 
the Cimbri, was much in favour of the Romans. For 
thofe Barbarians, accuftomed to fupport the hardeft 
frofts, and nurtured in cold places covered with woods, 
could not bear heat, but were in a manner melted, 
could not refpire, and were only able to put their 
Ihields before their faces to cover them from the fun. 
It was then the hottefl; time of fummer, about the 
latter end of July. 

The dull was alfo of great ufe to the troops of Ca¬ 
tulus, and ferved very much to augment their bold- 
nefs and confidence, by hiding the greatett part of 
the enemy from them. For they were far from feeing 
their innumerable multitude. ■ But each body having 
moved on brifkly to charge thofe before it, they were 
engaged before the fight of the enemy’s whole army 
could ftrike their eyes, and terrify them. Befides 
Yi'hich, they were fo enured to labour and fatigue. 
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that according to Catulus, not a fingle Roman was 
I’een to fweat, or gafp for breath, though the heat was 
exceffive, the charge very warm, and they had ran on 
as faft as poffible to the attack. Moft of the Barba¬ 
rians in confequence, and the braveft of them, were 
cut to pieces. For all thofe in the front line, to pre¬ 
vent breaking their order of battle, were made fad 
to each other by long chains affixed to their lliields : 
A very Angular and entirely odd precaution. All 
the reft were broke, and drove back quite to their 
camp. In this extremity, the women of the Cimbri 
fhewed no lefs courage, or, more properly fpeaking, 
fury, than thofe of the Ambrones, of whom we have 
fpoke above. They got into their carriages, dreft in 
black robes, and from thence killed thofe who fled, 
fome their hufbands, and others their brothers, or fa¬ 
thers. At laft, feeing that it was impoffible to with- 
ftand the viftors, they fent Deputies to Marius, to 
demand of him, if not liberty, at leaft a flavery that^ 
fuited their fex and virtue; offering to be flaves to 
the veftals, upon condition of obferving perpetual 
chaftity like them. But being refufed this grace, 
they abandoned themfelves to the moft horrible 
defpair. They took their little children, and either 
ftrangled them with their own hands, or threw them 
under the wheels of the carriages and the horfes feet j 
and afterwards killed themfelves. Plutarch relates, 
that one was found hanging at the pole of a car, with 
her two children hung at her legs above the heel. It 
is eafy to conceive, that hiftorians have here gone 
beyond the marvellous, and fought to amufe with 
more than tragical accounts. For inftance, who can 
believe what Plutarch tells us, that the Barbarians- 
not finding trees to hang themfelves upon, tied them¬ 
felves by the neck, fome to the horns, and fome to 
the feet of oxen, and that afterwards, pricking them 
with goads, they made them drag and tear them to 
pieces, in order to perilh in the moft miferable manner, 
in nature ? 

yiie 
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• The number - of the prifoners was however veryA.R^ <5,1. 
great. It is made to amount to fixty thoufand, and 
that of the dead to twice as many. Marius’s foldiers 
took the baggage : but the fpoils, enfigns, and trum¬ 
pets, were carried into the camp of Catulus : which 
he urged as a proof that the Romans were indebted 
for the vidlory folely to him. It is not faid what part 
Marius took in this difpute, which muft have affedled 
him fo much. But on its growing warm between the 
foldiers of the two armies, the Ambafiadors of Parma, 
who were upon the fpoi,, were chofen to decide it. 

The foldiers of Catulus carried them to the field of 
battle to infpedt the dead, and Ihewed diem, that 
they were all wounded by their javelins, which were 
eafily and afluredly to be known, becaufe Catulus 
had taken care to have his name cut upon the fbaves 
of all the mifilve weapons of his foldiers. If thefe 
.fadts are certain, it is not to be doubted, but that 
Catulus was the real conqueror of the Cimbri. . But 
fame has decided otherwife. The * whole honour of this 
great day has remained to Marius : and Catulus is 
only known to the learned. And even when the 
event was quite recent, it was a fufficient honour for 
him to be alfociated as fecond in the glory of Marius. 

When the news of this viftory arrived at Rome, if 
occafioned a joy that cannot be exprefied. The Peo¬ 
ple efpecially, who had long fince declared for Marius, 
whom they, confidered in fome fenfe as their cr.eature, 
did not believe they could render him fufiiciently great 
honours. They gave him the glorious title of Third 
Pounder of Rome judging that the fervice he had 
juft done his country, was not inferior to that Ca- 
millus had formerly rendered it in conquering the 
Gauls. At their meals, they offered the firft-fruits 
to Marius, and made libations to him at the fame time 

* Hie (Marius) tame a Sc Cimbros, •& fumma perlcula rerum 
Excipit, Sc foiu.s trepidantem protegit urbem. 

Atgue ideo, poilquam ad Cimbros itragemque volabant 
Qui nunquam attigerant rbajora cadaveracorvi, 

Nobilis ornatur lauro Collega iecunda. Juv, Sat. I. 
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as to their gods. They were for having him triumph 
alone : and even decreed him two triumphs, the one 
for his viftory over the Ten tones, and the other for 
that over the Cimbri. Marius behaved with modera¬ 
tion on this occafion. He accepted only one triumph, 
and aflTociated Catulus in it with him. He perceived, 
that it would be unjuft to deprive fo illuftrious a com¬ 
panion of an honour to which he had an undoubted 
right; befides which, he apprehended that his own 
triumph would be interrupted by the troops of Ca¬ 
tulus, if their General fliould receive fo cruel an af¬ 
front. Among the prifoners led in triumph. King 
Teutobodus, who had been taken at the battle of Aix,- 
was the moft remarkable. He was of fo exceflively 
tall a ftature, that he was higher than the trophies; 
which fuppofes, according to Gaflendi, that he was 
above ten feet high. The thing is fcarce credible. 

Sertorius continued diftinguiftiing himfelf more and 
more, and acquired Marius’s efteem, and honourable 
rewards, for expofmg himfelf to go amongft the 
Cimbri in the difguife of a Gaul, and for having 
brought back intelligence of great ufe to his General. 

Hiftory alfo mentions two cohorts of Umbrians, all 
of whom Marius, in honour of their valour, rewarded 
with the freedom of Rome: and being afterwards 
told, that the law did not admit of fuch rewards, he 
anfwered at once agreeably and haughtily, that the 
din of war had prevented him from hearing the voice 
of the law. 

Marius was defirous in fome meafure to perpetuate 
his triumph by a pradlice Angular and full of vanity. 
He affedled afterwards to be ferved in drinking with a 
cup like that afcribed to Bacchus, the conqueror of 
India ; fo “ that * every time he drank, fays Vale¬ 
rius Maximus, he compared his vidtories with thofe 
of that fabulous conqueror.” Such was the j- pride 

* Ut inter ipfum hauftum vini, vi^lorice ejus (Bacchi) fuas vi^lorias 
compararet. Val. Max. iii. 6, 

f C. Marius poll vi^loriam Cimbricam cantharo potaffe, Liberi 
Patris exemplo, traditur, ille arator Arpiiias, & manipularis impe- 
rator. Plin, i. xxxiii. c. J i. 
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of this ploughman of Arpinum, this foldier ofA. R. 651. 
fortune. 

Another monument of his vidory, which was not . 
fubjed to a like ccnfure, was a temple which he 
ereded, as Marcellus had done of old, to Honour 
and Virtue. But his rough andfavage turn of mind, 
and his averfion for the arts and learning of the Greeks, vitruv. _ 
appeared in the conftrudion of this temple; in which 
he would fuffer no marble to be ufed, nor any ftone 
but the moft Ample and common, without any orna¬ 
ments either of fculpture or painting ; nor would he 
employ any but a Roman archited. And as he was 
obliged to exhibit Greek games and Ihews in the de¬ 
dication of this temple, he entered the theatre, but 
only juft fat down, and went out the moment after. 

Catulus alfo built a temple, according to his vow 
made in the battle, to the fortune of that day. The 
infcription placed upon the front were thefe words. 

Fortune hujufce diet. Thus, though in the firft inten¬ 
tion it related only to the day of battle with the Cim- 
bri, the infcription was applicable to every day to 
eternity. 


CONDEMNATION of C/EPIO. 

To * relate all that concerns the war with the 
Cimbri, I proceed here to infert an account of the 
difgraces or Ctepio, which I have been obliged to 
defer, to avoid breaking in upon the feries of fads. 

I fliall firft obferve, that Cspio’s perfon was always 
dear to the Senate, becaufe he was the firft who at¬ 
tempted to remedy the wound C. Gracchus had given 
the authority of that order, in depriving the Senators 
of the adminiftration of juftice, and transferring it to 
the Knights. Csepio, in his Confulftiip, before he fet 
out for the war againft the Cimbri, pafied a law, by 

* This feaion concerning C?$pio, and the hiftory of the fecond 
war of the Slaves Sicily, are the Editor’s. 
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which it was ordained, that the bodies of the judges 
fhould confifi: half of Senators, and half of Roman 
Knights. It is eafy to judge the infinite pleafure this 
law gave the Senate, from the vehemence and energy 
of the eXprefiions ufed by the orator Craffus, in his 
difcourfe to fupport the Conful’s propofal. He de- 
fcribed the power of the Knigltts as a real tyranny, 
and the afiual fituation of the Senate as a Rate of op- 
preflion. “ Deliver * us,” faid he to the people, 
ipeaking in the name of the Senate; “ deliver us 
• “ from the mifcries under which we groan... Deliver 

“ us from the fury of thofe, whofe cruelty cannot be 
fatiated with our blood. Deliver us from flavery. 
“ Suffer us not to be in fubjedion to any whatfoever, 
“ except your order, which we both can and ought 
“ to obey.” This fo much defired law was not put in 
execution, or at lead; was not long in force. For we 
fiiall fee in fome years the Knights again have the 
foie adminiftration of juftice. It however did fo much 
Val. Max. honour to its author, that it acquired him the title of 
vi-2- . Proteilor of the Senate, Senatus Patronus.' 

It is undoubtedly for this reafon that Cicero, who 
was always true to the ariftocratical opinions, as often 
as he has occafion to mention Cspio, fpeaks honour¬ 
ably of him. “ C^pio j,” according to him, “was 
a man of great courage and conftancy, to whom the 
misfortunes of war were made criminal •, but the true 
caule. of his difgra ce w'as the people’s hatred.” ■ We 
have feen, that hiftorians are far from being fo fa¬ 
vourable to him, that they reprefent him as highly 
criminal in refpeft to plundering the gold of Tou- 
loufe, and impute to his arrogance and temerity the 
bloody defeat of the Romans by the Cimbri. Ctepio, 
after that defeat, was ignominioufly difplaced by the 

Elipite nos ex raifenis: eripite nos ex faucibus corum quorum 
crudelitas noftro fangulne non poteft expleri; eripite nos ex fervitute. 
Nolite linere nos cuiquam fervire, nifi vobis univerfis, quibus & 
pofliimus & debemus. Craflus apud Cic. L i. de Or, n* zz$. Sc 
rarad. v. ' ... 

'I* Q. Cajpio, vir acer & fortis, cui fortuna belli crimini/ invidia 
populi calamita.ti fuit. Cic, Brut, n. j 34, ‘ 
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People, as we have faid above; and to that puniih- ^ 

ment they added the confifcation of his eftate. But ^ 
thofe were only the beginnings of his misfortunes. ^ 

The following year, under the fecond Confulfloip A. R. 648. 
of Marius, L. Caffius, Tribune of the People, caufed 
it to be ordained by a law, that no perfon Ihould fit 
in the Senate, that had been condemned and deprived 
of command by the people. Nothing was wanting 
to this law but Caepio’s name. For he was the only 

perfon in the cafe. , 

Hitherto it does not appear that the gold ot 1 ou- 
loufe was brought in queftion, unlefs the confifcation 
of Cspio’s eftate was the punilhment of his facrilege., 

We know befides, that very ftrift enquiries were made 
concerning that crime, in which many were involved. 

But it is not to be doubted, but that Ciepio was 
brought on that account before the people a iecond 
time, ten years after his firft ccndemnation, by tne 
Tribune Norbanus. 

The accufed found friends and protestors. 1 he 
fame L. Craffus, of whom we have juft ipoke, and 
who was then Conful, openly took upon him his de¬ 
fence. Scaurus, Prince of the Senate, and no douDt 
the whole order of the Senators, efpoufed his intei eic. 

At length L. Cotta and T. Didius oppofed Jeir 
Collegue’s law in form. Violence decided the affair, 
which was but too common then at Rome. A furious 
fedition arofe. Scaurus was put to flight, and eyen 
received a blow with a ftone. The oppofing Tri¬ 
bunes were driven from the Tribunal of Harangues. 

The law paffed, and Cfepio was condemned. _ 

The fequelof this condemnation has fome oblcunty 
in it. The combined teftimonies of Cicero and Sti abo 
only inform us, that he was banifliea and retired to 
Smyrna. Valerius Maximus affirms, that he was put 
in prifon after his trial: and he prajfes ti^ zeal and 
fidelity of a friend of Cspio’s, Rheginus, j. noune o 
the people, who forced the prifon, took out his 
friend, and went into banifliment with hma. i his 
account may entirely be^ reconciled ^yith 
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Max. Strabo. But the fame Valerius Maximus adds elfe- 
where, things that do not only differ from the ac¬ 
count of thofe two authors, but feem to contradi6t 
what I have juft repeated after himfelf. He fays, 
that Caepio was ftrangled in prifon, and his corpfe 
ignominioufly dragged to the * Gemonite. Nobody 
but himfelf fpeaks of fo unhappy a death. But how¬ 
ever it be, it is certain at leaft, that Caspio’s misfor¬ 
tunes were afcribed to the vengeance of the gods, 
who punifti the guilty, fays Strabo, even in the per- 
fons of their children. It is faid, that he left only 
daughters, who diflionoured their name by infamdus 
condudb, and perifned miferably. 

♦ A place In Rome, to which executed bodies were dragged with 
an hook* 


SECT. II. 

liifurrecficits of the Jlaves m Italy, excited by Vet tins the 
Reman Knight. Occajion of the revolt of the Jlaves in 

• Sidly. Six thoufand revolted Jlaves chofe Salvius for 
their King. I’hey for in an army of twenty thoufand 
foot and two thoufand horfe. Another revolt of the 
Jlaves, of which Athenion is leader. Salvius, who had 
taken the name of Tryphon, unites all the forces of the 
rebels under his ammand. Lucullus is fent into Sicily, 
and gains a great viAory over the Jlaves. But he negleils 
to take advantage of it. Servilius fucceeds Lucullus. 
STryphon dies, and Atbenicn is chofen King in his Jlead. 
Hhe Conful M\ Aquillius terminates the war. Parri¬ 
cide committed by Ptillichti' Malleolus. Punijloment of 
parricides. Marius by intrigues and money obtains a 
fixth Conftilpip. Origin of the hatred of Saturriinus 
Jor the Senate. He becomes Lribunc of the People, and 
attaches himfelf to Marius. Cenforjhip of Metellus 
Numidicus, and violent contefis between him and Satur- 
ninus. I he latter infults the Ambajfadors of Mithri- 

elates. He is cited to a trial, and acquitted. Having 
killed Nonius, he is elehled ‘Tribune for the fecond time 
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in his ftead. He propofes, and pajfes a new Agrarian 
law. Vile fraud of Marius. Metellus, of all the 
Senators, refufes to take an unjujl oath. He is ba- 
nifhed. Infolence of Saturninus. Unworthy conduct of 
Marius to inflame divijions more and more. New ex- 
ceffes of Saturninus. All the orders of the Common¬ 
wealth unite againft him: he is put to death. His 
memory is detefled. ^he fablion of Marius prevents the 
return of Metellus. Glorious recal of Metellus. Marius 
quits Rome, to avoid being witnefs of the return of 
Metellus. 


WAR OF THE SLAVES. 

HE fecond war of the flaves in Sicily happened 



at the time of that with the Cimbri, and fub- 


fifted about four years. Some commotions of the 
flaves in Italy feemed the prelude to it. Some of 
them happened at Nocera, and fome at Capua, which 
were eafily fupprefled. But the mofl: confiderable 
had a Roman Knight at the head of it, called Vettius. 

His father was extremely rich; but there are no Diod. 
fortunes, which the madnefs for debauch will not Edog. 
eafily find means to lavifh. The bad ftate of his af- 
fairs was however not known: he had ftill credit, and 
having fallen defperately in love with a young flave, 
he bought her of her mafter for feven talents (fome- 
thing more than a thoufand pounds fterling) which 
he promifed to pay at a certain time. The time 
elapfed, and he had not the money. He therefore 
demanded a fecond delay* which was granted. But, 
as on , the expiration of it, he found himfelf again 
under the fame difficulty, frantick with his violent 
paffion, and prefled by his creditor, he took a defpe- 
rate refolution. He again bought upon credit five 
hundred compleat fuits of armour, which he caufed 
to be fecretly conveyed into the country : he there 
exhorted his own flaves to revolt, to the number of 
four huhdied, armed them, affumed himfelf the 


diadem. 
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di.Tdem, purple, and all the marks of fovcreignty, 
and declared himfelf King.' His firfb exploit was to 
ieize and murder his importunate creditor, .who would 
be paid at ail events. He afterwards roved about 
the coiiiitry, allured (laves to him by the attraftion of 
liberty, killed thofe who oppofed him, and having 
formed' a body of feven hundred men, he fortified a 
camp, to fcrve as an afylum for all that would join 
him. ■ 

When this news came to Rome, the Senate imme¬ 
diately conceived that there was more need of expe¬ 
dition than of great forces. L. Lucullus, who was 
then Prgftor, had orders to fet out diredtly 'with fix 
hundred men, and to afiemble and lift all he flaould 
find upon his march capable of bearing arms. Ori 
arriving at Capua, he had four thoufand foot and 
three hundred horfe. In the mean time, the number 
of Vettius’s troops had augmiented confiderably. He 
had with him three thoufand five hundred men, and 
being intrenched on an eminence, he had even fome 
advantage of Lucullus in a (light engagement. But 
the latter having brought over, by the hope of impu¬ 
nity, one Apollonius, whom the pretended King had 
appointed General of his army, Vettius, who faw him¬ 
felf betrayed, was reduced to kill himfelf, to efcape 
captivity, and the fhame of puniihment. All thofe 
who had taken arms v,fith him, perifhcd in the like 
manner. Apollonius only, with whom the promife 
made was faithfully kept, had his life faved. If any 
one had foretold this Vettius, that his parties of plea- 
fure in his early youth would terminate in fo defperate 
a rcfolution, and fo unhapp)' an end, he would never 
have believed it. 

The revolt of the (laves in Sicily feems to have be¬ 
gan the fame year the affair of Vettius happened. The 
occafion of it was as follows. 

64.8. Marius, charged v/ith the v/ar againft the Cimbri,, 
raifed troops amongft the Kings his allies., Nico- 
medes, King of Bithynia, excuted himfelf on account 
of his want of power to ftirnifli them, becaufe the tax- 
i 8 • ’ farmers 
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farmers (publicans) had taken off great numbers of 
his fubjeds, made flaves of them, and difperfed them 
into different provinces. The Senate, by a decree, 
prohibited the detaining in flavery aiiy free perfon of 
the countries in alliance with the Roman People, and 
ordered the Praetors, as foon as poffible, to reinftate 
all thofe who fhould be in this cafe in their liberty. 
Licinius Nerva governed at that time in Sicily. He 
applied himfelf to execute the decree of the Senate, 
and in a very Ihort time more than eight hundred 
were releafed. As the principal and moft powerful 
perfons of the ifland loft confiderably by the execution 
of this regulation, they addrelfed themfelves to the- 
Praetor, who either out of confideration for their per¬ 
fons, or for the lucre of -money, changed condu< 51 :, 
and would not give the flaves audience who applied 
to him, fending them back even with menaces to their 
mafters. 

Thefe unhappy creatures, who were refufed juftice, 
refolved to do it themfelves. They firft alfembled iri 
fmall bodies, which were eafily difperfed. But the firft 
fuccefies having rendered the Praetor more negligent, 
they alfembled again. They were foon above two 
thoufand, and defeated a body of fix hundred regular 
troops, that had been fent againft them. This vidtory 
procured them arms, of which they were in great 
want, and befides acquired their enterprize fo much 
reputation, that they faw their number increafed in a 
fliort time to fix thoufand. They then refolved to 
give themfelves a form of government: and in a ge¬ 
neral council elefted one of their own body King: his 
name was Salvius, who had gained credit by his pre¬ 
tended fkill in divination. 

This new King adted with good fenfe. He divided, 
his troops into three bodies, and after having ap¬ 
pointed them a rendezvous, he ordered them to dif- 
perfe into the country, to'follicit the flaves every 
where to revolt, and to carry off cattle, but efpecially 
as many horfes as poffible. He fucceeded fo well in 
^very thing, that he at length alfembled an army of 

above 
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above two thoufand horfe, and twenty thoufand foot, 
which he took care to form in all kinds of military 
exercife. In this condition, he fet out to befiege one 
of the moft important places of Sicily, called Mur- 
gantia. 

The Praetor feemed to awake as from a kind of le¬ 
thargy. He marched againft the rebels with ten 
thoufand foldiers, both Italians and Sicilians. But all 
he did was but to increafe the glory of the King of 
the flaves, who routed his whole army, killed fix 
hundred, and took four thoufand prifoners. ' Salvius, 
however, could not effeft the reduftion of Mur- 
gantia. 

In the mean time, on another fide of Sicily, towards 
Sergeftum and Lilybteum,. a new confpiracyof flaves 
broke out, who had Athenion for their leader, a Ci- 
lician by birth, brave in perfon, and who gave himfelf 
out for Ikilful in judicial aftrology. For it is remark¬ 
able, that fuperftition, and the chimeras of divina¬ 
tion, have always great force in this kind of revolts. 
This man, feeing himfelf at the head of a thoufand 
more, who had joined him in five days, afllimed the 
diadem with the name of King. But he a£ted' in a 
quite different manner from other chiefs of rebels, 
who ufually make all foldiers who come into them. 
As to him, he gave arms only to fuch as he obferved 
to have ftrength of body and courage. He obliged 
the reft to follow their ufual bufinefs, in order that 
they might fupply the army with fubfiftence and other 
conveniences. 

He had foon aflembled ten thoufand men, with 
whom he believed himfelf fufficiently ftrong to befiege 
Lilybjeum. He was miftaken: the enterprize was 
too difficult; and he found it necelfary to think of 
retreating. But bad fuccefs, which fliould naturally 
have difcredited him, turned to his advantage in efFe(ft 
of his addrefs, feconded by a lucky accident. He in¬ 
formed his troops, that the ftars threatened them with 
fome great misfortune, if they pcrfifted to continue 
before the place. And in reality, when he decamped, 

an 
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an aid of Moors arrived at Lilybseum, who imme¬ 
diately made a falley, fell upon Athenion’jS rear¬ 
guard, and killed him abundance of people. The 
flaves did not doubt but this event was the accom- 
plifhment of their King’s predidion, and conceived 
the greater veneration for him. 

Hitherto the rebels had no place of ftrength. Sal- 
vius, who caufed himfelf to be called Tryphon, the 
name, in former times, of an ufurper of the crown 
of Syria, made himfelf matter of Triocala, a place 
extremely ttrong and advantageous in every refped. 

He then ordered Athenion to repair to him, as a 
King orders his General. The latter obeyed, and 
thereby put an end to the hopes which had been con¬ 
ceived 5 that the rebels being divided againtt them- 
felves, it would be eafy to reduce them. We have 
already feen the fame thing between Eunus and Cleon, 
in the firtt war of the flaves. Tryphon was however 
not exempt from dittrutt in refped to Athenion, and 
caufed him to be arretted. The government of the 
flaves then^took an entirely regular form. Tryphon 
aflTumed all the ornaments of Ibvereignty, appointed 
guards for his perfon, formed a council, built a pa¬ 
lace in Triocala, and caufed a forum to be made fit to 
contain a numerous aflembly. He had then above 
thirty thoufand men under him, without including 
Athenion’s troops. 

Things were in this ttate, when Lucullus was fent a. R. 649. 
to Sicily. This was undoubtedly the fame perfon 
who the year before, being Praetor, had deftroyed 
Vettius’s fmall army ; and who, after having paflTed 
the year of his Prsetorfliip at Rome, according to the 
long ettablilhed cuttom, was to have the govern¬ 
ment of a province. He brought with him fourteen 
thoufand Romans and Latines, and two thoufand 
auxiliaries. With thefe troops he marched againtt the 
rebels. 

On his approach, Tryphon held a council. He 
was of opinion, that it was neceflary to (hut themfelves 
up in Triocala, and to expedl the enemy there. 

Athenion, 
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Athenion, who had been reftored to favour, thought- 
it beft to hazard a battle. This opinion took place. 
Accordingly they fet out, to the number of- forty 
thoufand, and encamped fifteen hundred paces from 
the Romans. After fome days, which palled in Ikir- 
millies, they came to a general aftion. Athenion 
fupported the counfel he had given by prodigies' of 
valour. But when he was obliged to retire from the 
battle by three wounds, the Haves loft courage and 
fled, leaving twenty thoufand of their number upon 
the fpot. , The reft, with Tryphon, retired into Trio- 
cala. Athenion remained concealed among the.dead, 
and afterwards, by favour of tlie night, efcaped alfo 
into the place. 

- It had been eafy for Lucullus to terminate the warj 
if he had immediately attacked the remaining re- 
volters whilft entirely difcouraged by their defeat. 
They were fo to fucli a degree, that they deliberated 
whether they Ihould not return to their mafters, and 
fubmit to their difcretion. But the Prtetor having 
given them time to recover from their firft terror, 
they took courage again, and refolved to fight to 
their laft breath, rather than fijrrender themfelves to 
their cruel tyrants. At the end of nine days, Lucul¬ 
lus aftually befieged Triocalaand after having loft 
abundance of men before it, he was obliged to raife 
the fiege. From thenceforth he left the rebels in 
quiet enough, 'and was fufpecled of having been more 
intent upon enriching himfelf in his province, than 
upon reftoring its tranquility. And this was not mere 
ftifpicion-, for when he returned to Rome, he was 
accufed and condemned as guilty of extortion. This 
Lucullus was the father of him who afterwards com¬ 
manded againft Mithridates. 

A. Servilius was fent the year following- to fucceed 

him, and did nothing memorable. Florus even 
fays, that the rebels defeated him, and took his 
camp. Whilft he was in Sicily, Tryphon died, 
and Athenion, who fucceeded him, ravaged the 
whole illand, befieged and took feveral cities, whilft 
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the Prsetor hardly made any motion to flop his 
progrefs. 

At length a Conful was fent from Rome againft 
enemies who continually became more and more for¬ 
midable. This was Manius Aquillius, Marius’s Col- 
legue in his fifth Confullhip. He was a man of he- 
roick valour. He gained a fignal vidlory over the 
enemy, in which he killed Athenion with his own 
hands, after having received a wound himfelf in the 
head. 

The Haves, though they had loft their leader, can¬ 
toned themfelves however in different places. Aquil¬ 
lius purfued them thither, without giving them oc- 
cafion however to fight, but endeavouring to reduce 
them by famine. Only a thoufand of them furren- 
dered, with Satyrus their commander. Aquillius 
caufed them to be carried to Rome, and was for 
making a fhew of them to the people in fighting with 
wild beafts. Thofe unfortunate wretches, feeing that 
their lives were preferved only for the I'port and diver- 
fion of the Romans, exhibited a fight to them quite 
different from that they expedled. They turned the 
•arms put into their hands againft o.ne another, and died 
in that manner. Satyrus, who furvived laft, killed 
himfelf. Aquillius had the honour of the little tri¬ 
umph or ovation. 

Thus ended the fccond war of the Haves in Sicily. 

It is faid, that t.he number of Haves who periflied in Athen. 
this and the preceding war, amounted to a million. '*• 
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Whilft the war with the Haves ftill fubfifted, and 
immediately after the triumphs of Marius andCatuius 
over the Cimbri, hiftory mentions a parricide, which 
forne have confidered as the firft crime of that kind 
that w'as ever committed in Rome. But there is a 
prior inftance of it. Plutarch tells us, that in the Plut. iu 
time immediately after the tvar with Hannibal,' one 
> L. Hoftius 
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L. Hoftius killed his father. The perfon guilty of 
this crime now, was called Publicius Malleolus. 
He killed his mother, with the affiftance of his 
flaves. 

Every body knows what punilhment was inflifled 
upon Parricides at Rome. Romulus had inftituted 
none •, perhaps being of the fame opinion with Solon, 
who, in making his laws for the Athenians, obferved 
the fame filence on the fame fubjeft: and on being 
afked his reafon for it, replied, that he fuppofed there 
never could be any one capable of fo horrible a crime. 
And indeed, to inftitute a punilhment for a thing fo 
extremely contrary to nature, may feem rather to 
teach mankind to confider it as pollible, than to pre¬ 
vent it. But there is no excels of wickednefs of which 
man is not capable; and L. Hoftius having given a 
proof in refpedt to this crime in Rome, it is to be be¬ 
lieved, that it was for him the lingular punilhment of 
which I am going to fpeak was invented. The cri¬ 
minal was ftrongly fewed up in a leathern bag, with a 
dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and in that con¬ 
dition thrown into the Tiber. 

But to what lhali we afcribe the choice of fo extra¬ 
ordinary a punilhment ? Cicero explains this in one 
of his pleadings j and that palTage of eloquence, tho’ 
more witty than folid,. may perhaps, by way of va¬ 
riety, not difpleafe the reader. “ How * worthy 
of admiration, cries he, is the wifdom of our an- 

• O fingularem fapientiam, judices 1 Nonne videntur hunchominem 
ex rerum natura fuftulilTe & eripuiffe, cui repente coelum, folem, 
aquam, terramque ademerunt; ut qui eum necaflet unde ipfe natus 
eflet, careret iis rebus omnibus ex quibus omnia nata efle dicuntur ? 
Nolu'erunt feris corpus objicere, ne beftiis quoque, quae tantum fcelus 
attigiflent, Immanioribus uteremur; non fic nudos in flumen dejicere, 
ne quum delati eflent in mare, ipfum polluerunt, quo caetera quae 
violata funt expiari putantur. Denique nihil tarn vile, neque tam 
vulgare eft, cujus partem ullam reliquerint. Etenim quid tam eft 
commune, quam fpiritus vivis, terra mortuis, mare flu6luantibusy 
littus ejeftis ? Ita vivunt, dum poflunt, ut ducere animum de coelo 
non queant: ita inoriuntur, ut eorum ofla terra non tangat: ita 
jadlantur flu6libus, ut nunquam abluantur: ita poftremo ejiciuntur, 
ut ne ad faxa quidem mortui conquiefcant. Cic. pro Sex. Rofc, 
72. 
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ceftors in the punifliment they eftablifli for parri¬ 
cides ! Do not they feem to have cut off the crimi¬ 
nal from all nature, by divefting him at the fame 
time of the heavens, the fun, the water, the earth 
(earth, air, fire, and water), in order that the wretch, 
who had killed him from whom he received birth, 
might be deprived at once of all the elements, that 
give exiftence to the different beings that compofe 
this univerfe ? They would neither expofe him to 
wild beafts, left even thofe creatures, from a kind 
of contagion communicated to them by fuch a 
monfter, Ihould become more favage; nor throw 
him naked into the river, left he fhould contaminate 
the fea, intended by nature (as is thought) to 
wafh away, and purge all filth. In a word, there 
is nothing fo vile in nature, nor of the moft common 
and general ufe, of which they have left him the 
enjoyment. And what is there indeed in nature 
more common than air to the living, earth to the 
dead, fea to thofe upon the waves, and Ihore to 
thofe driven thither by them ? Thefe wretches per¬ 
haps live fome moments, but without being able to 
refpire the air: they die, and their bones do not 
touch the earth: they ate continually tolfed about 
by the waves, without ever being walked: in a 
word, they are driven to the fhore, but without ever 
being able to find near the rocks ihemfelves a place, 
of repofe.” 

It is probable enough, that the inventors of this 
punifliment had fome of the views upon which Cicero 
expatiates with fo much wit and luxuriance. We 
eafily perceive in it an horror, that endeavours to rid 
itfelf by the fliortcft means, of an objeft infinitely 
odious. For the reft, if I tax the palfage I have juft 
repeated, with being of a kind of eloquence that runs 
too much after the Shining, without fufficient atten¬ 
tion to the Juft, I only fpeak after Cicero himfclf. 
.He has criticized upon it j and after having * faid, 

• Quantis ilia damoribus adolefcentuli diximus de fupplicio parn- 
cidarum ! qua; nequaquara fatis deferbuifle poll aliquanto fentire cx- 

that? 
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that when he pronounced it, being then very young, 
he was extremely applauded ; he however cenfures it, 
as favouring too much of the greennefs of youth ; as 
rather requiring indulgence than deferving praife ; as 
more to be commended for the hope it might give 
for the future, than any real prefent merit. 

Let us return to Marius, whom we left full of 
glory, and who is going to draw reproach upon him- 
felf by a frantic ambition, and all the guilt of perfidy 
and treafon. 

Plut. in It did not fuffice him to have been raifed five times 
to the Confulfiiip, and, which was unexampled in 
Rome, to have exercifed that fupreme o^ce during 
four years fviccefiively. He defired-, and follicited, a 
fixth Confulfiiip with more ardour than ever perfon 
did to obtain it for the firfl: time. He endeavoured 
to make himfelf agreeable to the people, by afifuming 
the complaifant, and affefting kind and affable beha¬ 
viour ; which became him very ill, as it was doing 
violence to his character, that was naturally rough 
and imperious. To all thefe vain artifices he added 
one more effedlual. He difperfed money in abun¬ 
dance among the Tribes •, and thereby not only fuc- 
ceeded in being elefted Conful for the fixth time, but 
fet afide Metellus Numidicus, who flood for it, and 
caufed L. Valerius Flaccus to be given him lefs as a 
Collegue than as a fervant. It was at this time he 
contra( 5 led a great union with L. Appuleius Satur- 
ninus, the worft citizen of Rome. It is neceflfary to 
make that man known in this place. For this pur- 
pofe I proceed to relate fome facts concerning him, 
that I have referved till now. 

Cic. de The firft mention made of him in hiflory is on the 
occafion of his Qujeftorfhip. His province in that 

Sext. 43. office was Oflia, with commiffion to provide grain, of 
which Rome was then in want. He was a young de¬ 
bauchee, mad after pleafure ; fo that he acquitted 

plmus—Sunt enim omnia ficut adolefcentis, non tarn re & maturitate, 
quam fpe & exfpeftatione laudati, Orati lo/t 
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himfclf very negligently of his employment. The 
Senate deprived him of it, and gave it to M. Scaurus. 

This affront touched Saturninus fenfibly. He quitted 
voluptuoufnefs, but only to become malignant, tur¬ 
bulent, and feditioLis : and from that inftant his defire 
of being revenged upon the Senate was always up- 
permoft. 

Soon after, the 649th year of Rome, he obtained 
the office of Tribune : and as he had a kind of popu¬ 
lar eloquence, he acquired credit, and ferved Marius, 
as we have related, on the occafion of his fourth Con- 
fulffiip. It appears, that from thenceforth he attached 
himlelf to Marius in a peculiar rnanner. For during 
this fame Tribunefhip, he propofed a law for diftri- 
buting an hundred acres of land in Africa to each of 
the veteran foldiers who had ferved under that Ge¬ 
neral. One of his Collegues oppofed that law. 

But the multitude, at the inftigafion of Saturninus, 
drove him away with ftones. And this was but a 
kind of prelude to the excelfes he afterwards ran 
into. 

The friendfliip he had contraded with Marius na¬ 
turally inclined him to hate Metellus Numidicus ; 
befides which, his vices prompted him to be the 
enemy of fo virtuous a perfon. Orofius relates, that orof. v. 
when Metellus was Cenfor, Saturninus had the im- 17- 
pudence to drag him by force out of his own houfe, 
and to purfue him with arms quite to the Capitol, 
whither Metellus had been forced to fly for refuge. 
Saturninus befieged him there, and the Roman 
Knights were obliged to take arms, and fight to fave 
the Cenfor, in which tumult abundance of blood was 
filed. Probably this fad is to be referred to the other 
contefts which Metellus had with Saturninus, during 
his Cenforfiiip, and which was very violent. 

The Cenfor was for excluding him the Senate, as 
well as Servilius Glaucia, who by the unworthinefs of 
his condud was the reproach of that body. But be¬ 
fides, another quarrel, excited alfo by Saturninus, 
occafioned a furious fedirion. One L. Equitius gave 

VoL. VI. Z himfelf 
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himfclf out for the fon of Ti. Gracchus, and pre- 
fented himfelf to the Cenfors, in order to be regiftered 
as fuch upon the lift of the Roman citizens. Metel- 
lus oppofed this; declaring that Tiberius had but 
three fons, v/ho were all dead, the one in Sardinia in 
the fervice, the other at PiEenefte, and the laft at 
Rome •, and that he could not fuffer the glory of fo 
illuftrious a family to be fullied by a wretched im- 
.poftor. The people, that idolized the name of the 
Gracchi, and were foothed with the hope of feeing it 
revived, broke out with great violence : ftones flew 
about : the Cenfor was in danger j however, he per- 
fifted in rejedting the falfe Gracchus. One of the 
Vnl. Max. Tribunes, of whofe name Valerius Maximus has left 
111. s. ys in ignorance, fupported Equitius, and undertook 
to make Sempronia, the After of the Gracchi, acknow¬ 
ledge him. He caufed that lady to come into the 
midft of the alTembly, made her afcend the Tribunal 
of Harangues, and there in the prefence of that mu¬ 
tinous people, called upon her to acknowledge her 
nephew, and to give him a kifs in token of their rela¬ 
tion. Sempronia, on this occafion, Ihewed a refolu- 
tion worthy of her name and rank •, and notwithftand- 
ing the clamours of the multitude, exprefled only con¬ 
tempt for the perfon who would falfely have intro¬ 
duced himfelf into her family. It is not known how 
the affair ended. It is probable enough, that the 
Collegue of Numidicus, who was at t.he fame time 
I'.is coufin-german, but who did not refemble him in 
point of conftancy, permitted Equitius to have the 
quality, to which he pretended, upon the publick re- 
gifter. It is at leaft certain, that he exempted Glau- 
cia and Saturninus from the difgrace intended them, 
and continued them in the rank of Senators. 

The Cenforfhip of the two Metelli, Numidicus and 
Caprarius, was in the 650th year of Rome. 

Saturninus foon after drew another affair upon him¬ 
felf, which wanted little of proving his deftruftion. 
Mithridates, fo famous afterwards for his wars with 
Rome, formed at that time great defigns againft fome 
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ftates adjoining to his dominions. But perceiving 
that he could not put them in execution without 
bringing over the Romans to his interefts, he fent 
Ambaffadors to Rome with great lums, to engage the 
voices of the principal perlbns of the Senate. The Diod. ap.- 
only author we have for this fa£t, does not politively 
fay whether any money was given. The thing is very 
probable in itfelf. Saturninus, who thought this a 
good occafion for attacking the enemy with advan¬ 
tage, made a great noife on this head, and went fo 
far as to infult the Ambafladors. The latter, en¬ 
couraged by a great number of the Senators, who 
promifed to fupport them with their whole credit, 
laid their complaints before the Senate, v/ho alone 
took cognizance of this kind of affairs. The perfons 
of Ambaffadors had always been extremely rcfpected 
at Rome, and in cafes like this, the violators of the 
law of nations had always been delivered up to the 
Rate they had injured. Saturninus accordingly per¬ 
ceived the danger to which he had expofed himfelf, . 
and fpared no pains to intereft the People in his fa¬ 
vour. He appeared in the habit of a fuppliant, 
throwing himfelf at the feet of the. citizens, imploring 
their aid with tears in his eyes, and endeavouring to 
perfuade them, that it was his attachment to the interefts 
of the People, which had drawn upon him the hatred 
of the Senate, and that his accufers were his judges. 

On the day for pafling fentence, an infinite number 
of citizens affembled in all the avenues to the Senate, 
which, probably intimidated by fo extraordinary a con- 
courfe, did not dare to condemn Saturninus. 

That faftious man, irritated anew by the danger a. k. 651. 
he had been in, verified the maxim advanced by Cato 
in Livy *, that it is better not to accufe a bad man, Ai'p. ci- 
than to put it in his power to be acquitted. From 
that moment he fet no bounds to his frantick malig-ixix.”^* ’ 
nity, and breathing nothing but the fierceft venge- 

* Hominem improbum non accufari tuiius eft, quam abfolvi. 

LiVi xxxiv. 4. 
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ance, ,he demanded the Tribunefhip a fecond time, 
Metellus Numidicus was particularly the obje£t of his 
fury, and he concerted with Marius to deftroy him. 
It was necefiary to begin by fecuring the fuccefs of 
his defign in refpeft to the Tribunelhip, which ad¬ 
mitted great difficulties: and Marius, who was then 
Conful, and comm.anded the troops, engaged to make 
him Tribune at any price whatfoever. However, of 
the ten Tribunefhips, nine were given away without 
including him. Aulus Nonius flill difputed the tenth 
with him, and carried it. Saturninus, to whom the 
greateft crimes coft nothing, followed by great numr 
bers of the dregs of the People, and fome foldiers, 
with whom Marius fupplied him, purfued Nonius, 
and killed him. This was an enormous aft of vio¬ 
lence, and diredtly repugnant to the publick liberty. 
Hov/ever, it did not prevent Saturninus from being 
elected Tribune in a kind of clandeftine or furtive 
affembly. Nobody dared to complain, and the 
crime remained not only unpunifhed, but tri¬ 
umphant. 

Thus did Marius, who had bought the Confulfhip, 
and Saturninus, who had opened his way to the Tri¬ 
bunefhip by murder, unite their ftrength and refent- 
ments -, with this difference, however, that the one 
adted openly and without difguife, and the other con¬ 
cealed his views. 


A.R. 651. 
Ant. C. 
100# 


C. Marius V'!. 

C. Valerius Flaccus. 


As foon as Saturninus was in office, he propofed 
feveral laws. But that which made the moft nolle was 
a new Agrarian law for the diflribution of lands, and 
the eftablifhment of different colonies. The Senate, 
according to cuflom, did not fail to oppofe this per¬ 
nicious largefs. The people were divided about it-, 
becanfe moft of the citizens had no intereft in it, and 
almoft none but Marius’s foldiers were to have any 
advantage from it. At length a formal oppofition of 
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feme of the Tribunes feemed of neceffity to put aA.R. 65*' 
flop to the whole. But Ti. Gracchus had long before 
fet the example of not regarding oppofition. 

Saturninus drove the oppofing Tribunes out of the 
Forum, and made the citizens proceed to give their 
fuffrages. Upon that, the Nobility, and more con- 
fiderate part of the people, cried out, that thunder 
had been heard. The Tribune in a fury infolently 
replied: “ It will hail prefently, if you don’t beAua.de 
“ quiet.” On that word, as at a kind of fignal, 
blows enfued ; and both fides armed themfelves with 
ftones and ftaves. The fadlion of Saturninus was the 
ftrongeft, and caufed the law to pafs. 

A very unufual claufe had been added to it, by Piut- in 
v/hich it was decreed, that after the People had ac- 
cepted the law, in five days the Senate fliould fwear 
to obferve it, and that whoever fhould refufe to take 
that oath, Ihould be baniflted. This claufe was a 
fnare laid for the opennefs and fteadinefs of Metellus, 
and Marius employed artifice and fraud to make him 
fall into it. He declared in the Senate, that he Ihould 
be far from taking fo unjuft an oath •, and that, in his 
opinion, no wife man could ever refolve to do fo. 

“ For,” added he, if the law be good and ufeful 
“ in itfelf, it is an injury to force the Senate to fwear 
“ the obfervance of it, as reafon ought to induce them 
“ to it voluntarily : and if bad, it is the greateft in- 
“ juftice to extort an oath from us, in order to com- 
“ pel our confent to it.” This argument was un- 
anfwerable •, and the oath annexed to the law plainly 
manifefted the injuftice of the law itfelf. Accord¬ 
ingly Metellus protefted abfolutely, that he w’ould 
never take the oath required by the Tribune. This 
was the very thing Marius wanted, not doubting but 
a declaration from Ifis own mouth in full Senate, on a 
point wherein juftice and right were on his fide, would 
be an engagement from which nothing in the world 
would be able to make him depart. 

The fifth day after the paffing of the law, being 
the utmoft time limited for taking the oath, Marius 
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A.R; Ssi-aflembled the Senate, affefting to appear anxious and 
perplexed. He faid, “ he was very much afraid that 
the People would proceed to violent extremities, if 
the Senate refufed the oath. But that he had thought 
of an expedient v/hich would remedy every thing. 
That this was to fwear to accept the law, in cafe it 
was law. That by this oath they would be under no 
real engagement; as it was notorioufly known, that 
' - ' it had been pafied by violence, contrary to the aufpices, 
and after a clap of thunder had been heard and de¬ 
clared.” Every body perceived the weaknefs and ri¬ 
dicule of this fubterfuge: but the fear of banilh- 
ment over-ruled all other motives. Marius went out 
in order to take the oath, and was followed by all 
the Senators in general, except one. This Angular 
perfon was Metelius. Whatever prayers and remon- 
ftrances his friends could make to him, were to no 
effedt: he perfifted firmly in his principles, and de¬ 
termining to fiitfer all things rather than adt any thing 
bafe, he quitted the forum, difeourfing v/ith thofe who 
accompanied him, and exprefllng himfelf in thefe re¬ 
markable words : “ To do ill, is the eftedl of a corrupt 
heart : To aft well, when there is nothing to fear, 
“ is the merit of a common man. But to aft well in 
“ expofing one’s felf to the greateft dangers, is peculiar 
“ to the truly virtuous man.” 

What difference there is between man and man, 
between Marius and Metelius ! the one making abi¬ 
lity and political wifdom confift in fraud and diflimu- 
lation ; the other laying down fincerity and probity 
as the foie foundations of merit and virtue ; the one 
meditating to become the greateft perfon in the Corn- 
monwealth, even at the expence of honefty and vir¬ 
tue ; and the other to be the beft man in it. This 
contraft of charafters I borrow from Plutarch. 

Saturninus was not long without compleating his 
crime. He made the People pafs a decree to enjoin 
the Confuls to prohibit fire and water to Metelius, and 
all the fubjefts of the Commonwealth from receiving 
him into their houfes: this was the form of banifh- 
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merit. All the perfons of worth, compaflionating his 
difgrace, repaired in a crowd to him, with the rel'olu- 
tion to defend him ; but he would not fuffer a fedi- 
tion to arife on his account, and quitted the city, con- 
foling his friends, and reafoning with them to this 
effedb : “ Either affairs will change, and then if the 
“ people come to themfelves, I fhall be recalled v/ith 
“ honour ; or they will continue in the fame Rate, 
“ and in that cafe is'it nor better to be removed from 
“ the fight of fo many calamities ?” The extraordi¬ 
nary marks of efteem and affection paid him in all 
the places through which he paffed, fhews how highly 
a man was admired, who had chofe rather to.renounce 
his country than his duty. He flopped at Rhodes, 
where he lived agreeably, paffing his time either in 
reading, for which he had alw'ays had abundance of 
tafte, a great refource for an exile, or in the conver- 
fation of perfons of worth and letters, v/ho fufriciently 
abounded in that ifland. 

In effedt, banilhment.did not at all abate his cou¬ 
rage ; and this is evident from an expreffion in one 
of his letters, which Aulus Geliius has preferved. 
“ * My adverfaries,” fays Metellus, “ have prohi- 
“ bited themfelves the enjoyment of virtue and juftice. 
“ As to me, I am not deprived of the ufe of fire and 
“ water ; and I enjoy the greateft glory.” It is plain 
he alludes to the prohibition of fire and water pro¬ 
nounced againft him. 

Marius, who had fomented the exceffes of Satur- 
ninus, foon became the avenger of them. But it was 
neceffary to force him to it. That feditious man, to 
whom he had once given the reins, tired him out 
with new crimes, which he comniitted every day. 
His infolence knew no bounds, as we- may judge 
from his manner of treating Glaucia, who was how¬ 
ever his friend, and not undefervedly. Glaucia was 
Rrtetor ; and as he was trying caufes in the forum at 

* Illi vero Omni jure atqne honeftate interdi6ii. Ego neque aqua, 
neqne igni c^reo ; & fainma gloria IVuircor* IVUteul. apud A. Cell. 
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the fame time that Saturninus was haranguins the ■ 

D O 

people, the latter pretended that this was a failure of 
refpe( 5 t for him in quality of Tribune, and caufed his 
curule chair to be broke to pieces. 

Marius however kept fair with Saturninus, no 
doubt confidering him as ufeful to his own views. 
He even took pleafure at firft in ftirring up the fire of 
difcord between the Senate and that Tribune ; and 
for that end adled the moft unworthy part it is pofli- 
ble to imagine. For the principal perfons of the 
Senate having applied to him, to perfuade him to 
take upon him the defence of the Commonwealth 
againft a frantick man that tore it in pieces •, he re¬ 
ceived Saturninus at the fame time into his houfe by 
another door : and pretending an indifpofition that 
frequently obliged him to go out, he went to and fro 
from one apartment to the other, and behaved in fuch 
a manner, that he difmifTed them all more incenfed 
againft each other than before. But Saturninus car¬ 
ried things to fuch an height, that Marius was at 
length oWiged to renounce him. 

He ftood a third time for the Tribunefhip, and in 
order to render himfelf more agreeable to the people, 
he alfo fet up the falfe Gracchus we have mentioned 
to be his Collegue. Marius then adted as became 
the Conful. Fie ordered Equitius (the impoftor was 
fo called) to defift from his demand, and on his re- 
fufal committed him to prifon. But the people, ar¬ 
dently fond of the name that wretch affumed, broke 
open the gaol, brought him av/ay by force, and 
defied him Tribune with Saturninus. This was not 
all. Saturninus was for having a Conful devoted to 
his will. Fie caft his eye upon Glaucia, who was in 
reality the man that bell fuited him *, by a meannefs 
of foul equal to that of his birth. Glaucia could not 
legally be elcdled, becaufe he was adlually PrJEtor, 
and the laws required an interval between the PrfE- 
torfhip and Confulftiip. But Saturninus did not re- 

^ Sunimis Sc fortunse Sc vitse fordibus, Cic. Brut. n. 2114. 
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gard the laws. On the day of eleftion, the Confuls A. R. 65z 
being arrived, the orator M. Antonins was firft eledled 
without difficulty. The fecond place was difputed 
between Memmius and Glaucia j and Memmius was 
upon the point of being preferred. Saturninus im¬ 
mediately fet fome of the alTaffins in his pay upon 
him, who knocked him on the head upon the Forum, 
in the prefence of the whole people. 

This laft crime entirely ruined the Tribune. All 
orders of the ftate took fire at it. All the well-inclined 
citizens united to put a flop to an infolence and fury 
that threatened Rome with deftrudlion. It was im- 
poffible for Marius to proteft Saturninus againft the 
publick indignation and as he was always ready to 
change fides according to his intereft, he put himfelf 
at the head of the perfon’s enemies with whom he had 
hitherto always adled in concert. The Senate palTed 
a decree, “ that the Confuls C. Marius and L. Vale¬ 
rius fhould aflbeiate with themfelves fuch of the Pr$- 
tors and Tribunes of the People as they fhould judge 
proper, and defend the ftate, and the majefty of the 
Roman People, by all convenient metlu^s.” This 
decree gave the Confuls unlimited pov/er. Marius 
employed it in all its extent. He made the citizens 
take arms, diftributed the pofts, and marched in per- 
fon to the Forum, where Saturninus waited for him 
with his follov/ers. The forces were certainly not 
equal. But there was ftill more difference between 
the two parties in refpeft to dignity, than in refpedt 
to ftrength. On one fide, were both the Confuls, all 
the Prfetors, except Glaucia, all the Tribunes, except 
Saturninus, the whole flower of the Nobility, the 
whole order of the Knights, and the whole Senate. 

Two venerable old men were remarkable amongft 
thefe, M. * Scaurus, the Prince of the Senate, who, 

* Quvim armatus M. TEmilius, princeps Senatus, in Comitio con- 
ftiiiflet, qui qiiiiin ingredi vix poffer, non ad infequendum llbi tardi- 
tatem pedum, fed ad fugiendum impedimento fore putabat; quum 
deiiique C^Scaevola, confe( 5 lus fene6hite, pr?epeditus morbo, mancus, 

Sc membris omnibus captus Sc debiiis, liaftili nixus, Sc animi vim, Sc 
infirmitatem corporis oflenderet. Cic. pro Kabir. n. 21. 
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though fcarce able to walk, believed, fays Cicero^ 
that the gout, which he had in his feet, was no ob- 
ftacle for him, becaufe it only prevented him from 
flying; and Scasvola, worn out with age and in¬ 
firmities, paralytick, and almoft without the ufe of 
his hands and arms, who fupporting himfelf on a 
pike, fliewed at once the greatnefs of his courage, and 
the weaknefs of his body. On the other fide, all was 
contemptible; to begin with the leaders, a fadtious 
Tribune, a Prsetor, whofe worthleflTnefs was a difgrace 
to his office, and the falfe Gracchus. Next to thefe, 
almoft the only perfons worth mentioning, were the 
Qusfror Saufeius, and one Labienus, the friend of 
Saturninus. Thefe were only the dregs of the people, 
a feditious mob. 

The viftory could not long be doubtful •, and Sa¬ 
turninus was foon obliged to take refuge in the Ca¬ 
pitol, with thofe I have mentioned, and the grofs of 
his followers. They were rendered incapable of de¬ 
fending themfelves long, by cutting off the canals that 
brought water thither. In this extremity, Saufeius, 
reduced to defpair, propofed fetting the Capitol on 
fire, to put an illuftrious end, faid he, to their noble 
and unfortunate enterprize, in making fo auguft a 
temple their funeral pile. But Saturninus and Glaucia 
did not agree with him, and relying upon Marius’s 
friendfhip and credit, who favoured them underhand, 
they fent Deputies to the Confuls, furrendered upon 
the publick faith, and quitted the Capitol. Marius 
would moll willingly have faved them; but it was not in 
his power. The populace crying out, that they were 
the enemies of the State, with whom no engagements 
could be made without the confent of the Senate, fell 
upon thofe that were next him, and that very day 
deflroyed all the leaders of the fedition. Saturninus 
protefled to no purpofe, that he had done nothing 
without the authority and advice of the Conful Ma¬ 
rius. He was maflacred by the enraged multitude, 
with the Pr^tor Glaucia, and the falfe Gracchus, who 
the fame day had entered upon office as a Tribune, 

which 
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I which circumftance gives us the exaftdate of this event. A.R. 652. 

For the Tribunes began their adminiftration on the 
fifth of December. The body of Saturninus was torn 
to pieces : and Rabirius carried his head with infult 
from houfe to houfe throughout the whole city. The 
flave, who killed him, was rewarded with his liberty, 
and the eftates of the authors of the fedition were 
confifcated. 

The memory of Saturninus had not the fame ad¬ 
vantage as that of the Gracchi, whom indeed he hardly 
refembled, except on the worft fide. It was detefted 
after his death, as his perfon had been during his life. 

Two remarkable fafls evidently prove, that to feem 
to retain any efteem or attachment for him, fufficed 
for being treated as a criminal. One C. Decianus, in Vai. Max. 
a difcourfe which he made to the people, having fpoke 
honourably of Saturninus, was condemned. Sex. 

Titius was allb banifhed, for having a pidlure of Sa¬ 
turninus in his houfe. This may feem excefllve ri¬ 
gour : but Cicero did not judge it fo. In fpeaking 
of the condemnation of Titius, he exprelTes himfelf as 
follows : “ The * judges confidered as a bad citizen, 
as a member that deferved to be cut off from the 
Commonwealth, the man, who by fliewing the pifture 
of a feditioLis perfon, the declared enemy of his coun¬ 
try, exprelTed either a defire to pay a kind of homage 
to his memory, or propofed to excite the regret or 
compaffion of the multitude for him •, or laftly, feemed 
to think like him, and defigned to follow his ex¬ 
ample.” 

As foon as Saturninus was dead, the return of Me- 
tellus was much talked of: this was the general wifh 
of all good men, and feems a neceflary confequence 
of the treatment he had fuffered from the I'ribune, 

* Statuerunt Equites Romani, improbum civem efiTe, & non reti- 
nendum in civitale, qui hominis hoftilem in modum feditioii, ima¬ 
gine, aut mortem ejus honeftaret, aut defideria imperitorum miferi- ^ 

cordia commoveret, ant fuam fignificaret imitandae improbitatis vo- 
luntatem. Cic. pro Rabir. 24. 
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who banifhed him. The faftion of Marius prevented 
the effedl of that almoft univerfal difpofition in his 
favour. The Tribune, P. Furius, whom Metellus, 
in his Cenforfhip, had deprived of the rank of Knight, 
oppofed it in form ; and that man of the loweft con¬ 
dition, the fon of a freed man, rejefted with inflexible 
inhumanity the entreaties of Metellus the younger, 
who threw himfelf at his feet with tears in his eyes, to 
follicit the return of his father. 

M. Antonius. 

A. PosTUMius Albinos. . 

Metellus was foon revenged upon Furius’s arro¬ 
gance. That Tribune had no fooner quitted his of¬ 
fice, than Canuleius, one of his fucceflbrs, having 
accufed him, the people would not fo much as fuf- 
fer him to make his defence, and knocked him on 
the head upon the fpot. He well deferved that un¬ 
happy end; for he was a pernicious citizen, at firfl: 
the adherent, and afterwards deferter, of Saturninus : 
but the violence ufed in regard to him, is not there¬ 
fore the lefs to be condemned. 

The occafion was too fair, to omit urging the re- 
cal of Metellus Numidicus. The whole houle of<(that 
great man, which was fo numerous and powerful, and 
fo often honoured with the firft dignities of the Com¬ 
monwealth, all its relations, who were of the principal 
families of Rome, employed their credit for repealing 
the decree, by which he had been condemned to ba- 
• nilhment. But his fon had the principal glory of the 
fuccefs. That young man, for ever memorable for 
his filial affeflion, went from houfe to houfe in a 
mourning habit, fhedding tears in abundance, and 
proftrating himfelf at the feet of every citizen, to fo- 
licit a favour dearer to him than his own life. Marius 
did his utmoft to oppofe the re-eftablifliment of the 
perfon whom he had fo unworthily expelled, but in 
vain. The People, on the motion of Callidius, one 
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of the Tribunes, recalled Metellus. The * warm A.R. 653 
and tender affeftion expreffed by his fon on this oc- 
cafion, obtained him the firname of Pius, as much as 
to fay, good fon, man of an excellent difpofition : a 
firname of lefs glory, but more eftimable, than the 
titles of the conquerors of nations. 

Metellus was prefent at the celebration of games 
when he received the letters that informed him of his 
recal. He deferred reading them till the fhews were 
over. No emotions were obferved in his countenance. ♦ 

He v/as always the fame in both fortunes; always 
mafter of himfelf, and fuperior to all paflions, as his 
banifhment had not overwhelmed him with grief, his 
recal was attended with no immoderate joy. 

When it was known, that he was upon the point 
of arriving at Rome, the Senate and People, the rich 
and poor, in a word, the whole city, feemed to con¬ 
tend who fhould be foremoft in meeting him, and to 
make fome kind of reparation for the injuftice com¬ 
mitted againft him. It J may be faid, that neither 
offices, nor triumphs, ever did him more honour, 
than either the caufe of his baniffiment, the wife con¬ 
duct he obferved in it, or laftly, the glory of his 
return. 

Marius, not being able to bear the fight of the ho¬ 
nours, which he rightly forefaw would be paid to 
his enemy (for the homage paid to virtue is the greateft 
of torments to envy), had quitted the city, and em¬ 
barked for Cappadocia and Galatia •, alledging as an 
excufe, that he was going to perform the facrifices he 
had vowed to the mother of the Gods. We fliall feepiut. 
in the fequel that he had alfo another fecret view, 
which was to excite and haften the war Mithridates 


* Metellus , Pius, pertinaci erga exfulem patrem amore, tarn clarum 
lacrvmis, quam alii vi£loriis nomen alTecutus. Val. Max. v. 2. 

t r.iimdem conftat pari vultu & exfulem fuilTe, & reftitutum: 
adeo moo era lion is beneficio, inedius Temper inter fecundas & adver- 
Tas res aninii firmitate verTitus eft. Val. Max. iv. i 

;|; Nec triiiinulMS honoribnrque, quam aut causa exfilii, aut exfilio, 
aut reditu clorior fuit Numidicus, Vell. Paterc. ii, 15, 
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was fufpefted to meditate againfl: the Romans; not 
doubting, but in that cafe, the command of the ar¬ 
mies would be given to him, and confequently the 
occafion of acquiring new glory, and new riches. 
Accordingly, though that King fpared nothing in his 
reception, and even overwhelmed him with marks 
and profeffions of honour, Marius would neither fuf- 
fer .himfelf to be foftened, nor be induced to return 
him deference for deference, but faid to him with his 
ufual haughtinefs, “ King of Pontus, you ,muft either 
“ make yourfelf more powerful than the Romans, or 
fubmit to their orders.” Mithridates, who had 
never heard any one Ipeak to him in fuch a ftile, 
conceived then an idea of the Roman pride, which he 
had hitherto only known from the report of others. 

SECT. III. 

Birth of Cafar. Antonius had triumphed over the Pi¬ 
rates. Aquillius, accufed of extortion, is faved by the 
eloquence of Antonius, Oppreffive exabiions of the . 
Roman Magifirates in the provinces. Admirable con- 
dubi of Scicvola, Proconful of Afta. Human vibiims 
prohibited. Duronius is expelled the Senate for a very 
remarkable reafon. The kingdom of Cyrene left to the 
Romans by will. Sertorius, a military Tribune, Jigna- 
lizes himfelf in Spain. Praife of Crajfus and Scavola. 
Law pajfed ■ by the Confuls to prevent ufurping the free¬ 
dom of Rome without right. Sccevola renounces the go¬ 
vernment'of the province fallen to him by lot. Integrity 
and noble confidence of Craffus, Sedition of Norbanus. 
He is fummoned to take his trial. Char abler of Sulpi- 
cius. Wife advice given him by Antonius. Pratcrjhip 
of Sylla. He exhibits a Jhew of a combat, with an 
hundred lions unchained. Decree of the Cenfors Craffus 
and Domitius againfl the Latin rhetoricians- Debates 
between the Cenfors. Luxury of the orator Craffus. 
Unjufi condemnation of Rutilius. He goes into voluntary 
banifhment. He is invited to return to Rome by Sylla, 
and refufes. He had made himfelf mafler of all polite 
knowledge. 


M. Antonius 
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M. Antonius. 

A. PoSTUMIUS Albinus. 

T H E recal of Metellus Numidicus, and the 
birth of J. Caefar, are the only events that di- 
ftinguilh the Confulfhip of M. Antonius. 

His Praetorlhip had been more illuflrious, during 
which he overcame the Pirates, who appear in this 
place for the firft time in hiftory but of whom we 
lhall have much to fay in the iequel. He pprfued 
them as far as Cilicia, which was their afylum and 
rendezvous ; and fome probable conjeftures give 
room to believe, that he gained advantages over them 
conliderable enough to deferve a triumph. This was 
in the third or fourth Confulfnip of Marius. 

Q. C^ciLius Metellus Nepos. 

T. Didius. 

Whatever honour a triumph might do M. Anto¬ 
nius, his eloquence made him ftill more remarkable, 
both during his life, and to pofterity. He gave a 
glorious proof of it this year in the caufe of M’. 
Aquillius, who had terminated the war againft the 
flaves of Sicily with equal valour and fuccefs •, but 
who did not pique himfelf fo much on his probity as 
on his courage, and whom the love of money had in¬ 
duced to commit many a£ts of injuftice. Pie was in 
confequence accufed of extortion. Fadts were cited, 
witnefles produced, and proofs employed againft him, 
that were unahfwerable. He encrealcd the danger 
he was in bv his pride, which would neither fuftcr 
him to put on the fuppliant, nor to implore the mercy 
of his judges. If ever caufe was defperate, his was ; 
and his condemnation feemed inevitable. 

But his advocate was one of the mod excellent 
orators Rome had ever produced. Antonius wanted 
nothing, either on the fide of nature, or on that ot 
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A. R‘654-art, which he however difeuifed, * afPefting no great 
' cultivation of mind, from the belief that his difcourle 
would make the greater impreffion on his hearers, 
becaufe they would have lefs fufpicion of him. He f 
leemed to plead without any preparation ; but how¬ 
ever was fo well prepared that his judges did not 
feem always fufficiently fo to be upon their guard 
againft the latent art of his pleadings. His great ta¬ 
lent confifted in moving the paffions ; and never did 
that talent appear with greater luftre than in a difad- 
vantagcous caufe, as was that of Aquillius. It is 
himfelf, or if you will, Cicero in his name, who 
makes this remark. “ When ij: the judges incline in 
my favour, and give in of themfelves to what I 
would have them, I take the advantage of that fa¬ 
vourable difpofition, and make all the fail I can with 
the wind. But when I find them indifferent and un- 
affe< 51 ;ed, the thing is more difficult: for then the 
orator mufl: produce, or in a manner create anew, 
by the pure force of eloquence, all the fentiments he 
has occafion to excite, without the aid or favour of 
any previous difpofition, independent of himfelf. 
However, I do not defpair. For eloquence, which a 
good poet juftly ftiles, “ the miftrefs of the affeftions 
“ of the mind, the queen that exercifes abfolute dq- 
“ minion over mankind,” eloquence has an invincible 
force, that nothing can refill. Little fatisfied with 

Antonius probabiliorem hoc popiilo orationem fore cenfebat 
fuam, fi omnino didicifle nunquam putarctur. De Orat. ii. 4. 

f Erat niemoria lumma, nulla meditationis fufpicio. Iinparatns 
feinper ad dicenduin ingredi videbiitur: fed ita erat paratiis, ut 
Judices, illo dicente, nonminquam viderentur, non fatis parati ad 
cavendum fuifle. Cic. Bruto, 139. 

X Si fe dant [Judices,] ic fua fponte, quo impelllmus, inclinant 
atque propendent j accipio quod datur, Sc ad id, unde aliquis flatus 
oftenditur, vela do. Sin eft integer quietufque judex, plus eft: operis: 
funt enim omnia dicendo excitanda, mhil adjuvante natura. Sed 
tantam vim habet ilia, qucC re 61 e a bono poeta diiSla eft flexamina 
atque omnium regina rerum oratio," ut non modo iiiclinantem 
iinpellere aut ftantem inclinare, fed etiam adverfantem Sc repug- 
nantem, ut imperator bonus ac fortis capere poflit. De Oiat. ii. 187. 

^ T read Impellere inl>cad of Erigcre, which feems contrary to all the reft of 
Ciccro's meaning here. 
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ftfelf;, when it has only to give the bent to which men A. R. 654 
are already inclined, or to overcome their unmoved 
indifference it glories iii bearing down all before it, 
notwithft'anding their . refiftance, and in compelling 
them by viftorious efforts to furrender their arms.” 

It was in this manner Antonius pleaded the caufe 
of which'I am now fpeaking. After having made 
the molt in his difcourfe of ail that could be faid in 
favour of Aquillius, when he was going to conclude, 
he feized him by the arm, tore open his vefl before, 
and fhewed the j udges the fears of the glorious wounds 
he had received in different battles. He aifo expa¬ 
tiated very much upon another wound, which had , 
been given him lafl of all in the head by AthenioOj 
that brave chief of the revolted flaves. 

It is eafy tO’conceive what effeft fuch a fight mufl: 
have produced upon the minds of the judges, when 
attended with ftrong and pathetic expreffions, that 
argued an heart highly touched with grief and com- 
miferation. “-I could not, fays he, ^ have excited 
thefe fentiments in others, if I had not been highly 
affeded with grief myfelf. And how could I be ' 
otherwife, when I faw a man, not, long before ho¬ 
noured with the Confulfhip, the command of armies, 
and a triumph, in afflidion, humiliation ; in danger 
of lofing his honour and his country, and reduced to 
the moft deplorable ftate in the world ? Marius, who 


* Nolite exiftimare—quiirn mihi M’. Aquillius in civitate retinen- 
dus eflet, me, qua? in ilia caufa peroranda dixerim, fine magno do- 
lore fecifle. Quern enim ego Confulem fuifie, Imperatorem ornatunl 
a Senatu, ovantem in Capitolium afeendiffe meminilTem, hunc quum 
affliftum, debilitatum, mcerentem, in fummum diferimen addu(5luni 
viderem, non prius fum conatus niifcriccrdiam aliis cOmmovere quaiu 
mifericordia fum ipfe captus— 

Quum C. Marius mserorem orationis meas praefens ac fedensmultum 
lacryinis fuis adjuvaret, quumque ilium ego crebro appellans, colle- 
gam ei fuum commendarem, atque ipfum advocarum ad communem 
Iraperatorem fbrtiinam defendendam invocarem ; non fait luec fine 
meis laciymis, non fine dolore magno miferatio, cmniumque dcoruin 
& hominum & civium & fociorum imploratio Qnibiis omnibus ver¬ 
bis, quse a me turn funt habitaj fi dolor abfaiffet meus, non modo non 
miferabilis, fed irfidenda fuiffet ©ratio mea, De Orat. ii. 194, 
J95, 196. 
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A: R. 65+. was prefent, and ftiewed the concerh he was m irf 
^*98.^" refped: to the' lehtence, that was upon the point-of 
being paflTed, was a great affiftance to me, and much- 
enforced my difcourfe by the tears he flied. I fre¬ 
quently addreffed myfelf to Him, recommending to 
him a friend and ancient Collegue, and reprefenting„ 
that the caufe I pleaded was the common caufe of all 
Generals of armies. I implored the aid' of gods and 
men, of citizens and" allies, in favour of my client 
and in all I faid, I introduced a reality of pafiion, a 
grief of heart, without which my difcourfe, fo far 
from moving,, would have been laughed at.” 

The fuccefs anfwered the wilhes and hopes of the 
pathetic orator. “ The- * judges,- fays Cicero, ir> 
one of his orations, were afraid, that if they con¬ 
demned a perfon whom fortune had preferved from 
the fwords of the enemy, and who had not fpared 
himfelf for the fafety of the State, he would feenl to 
have efcaped fo many dangers, lefs to be the orna¬ 
ment and glory of that empire, than a vidbim to the 
mercilefs rigour of the judges.”’ Aquillius was ac¬ 
quitted, and gaining the caufe acquired his defender 
univerfal admiration. I have dwelt the more willingly 
upon this fadt, as Livy had mentioned it,- which ap¬ 
pears from Epitome LXX. Befide's which, it is not 
ufelefs, even to hiftory, to obferve in fo famous an 
example as this is, that the manner of pleading amongfl; 
the Romans was very different from ours; and that 
if ours be more clofe, precife, and confined to argu¬ 
ments and proofs, theirs, by taking in a greater 
field, gave room at the fame time for greater firokes 
of eloquence. 

It might perhaps have been defired for the good 
of the provinces, that Antonius’s eloquence had not 
made fo great an impreflion upon Aquillius’s judges ; 
and that the accufed had undergone the fentence his 


> Eo adcluxit eos, qui erant judicaturi, vehementer iit vererentur, 
ne quern virum fortuna ex hoftiiim tells eripuirTet quum Tibi non pe- 
perciflTet, hlc, non ad populi Romani laudein, fed ad Judicum crude- 
iitatem vidcretur elTe fervatus, In Verr, v. 3. * 

extortions 
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extortions deferved, in like manner as he had received 
a triumph as the juft reward of his valour and fer- 
yices. For the avidity of the Roman Generals and 
Magiftrates encreafed from day to day, and the fub- 
je< 5 ls of the empire were expoled to all kinds of op- 
preflions from them. Thefe exceffes were pradliied 
with greater licence, as the Roman Knights, who 
had the foie adminiftration of juftice in Rome, were 
interefted in favouring them. For the publicans, or 
tax-farmers, as we have' already obferved more than 
once, were of the order of Knights. In confequence, 
the Proconfuls and Proprtetors, by overlooking the 
avidity of the publicans in the provinces, v/ere fure 
of gratifying their own with impunity, as their judges 
at Rome were the friends, partners, and aflbeiates of 
thofe they fupported in their oppreffions. 

There were ftill however fome amongft the Roman 
Magiftrates who did not fuffer themfelves to be car¬ 
ried away by the torrent of bad example, and who 
even thought it for their honour to oppofe it. Hiftory 
gives us two of this kind at the time of which we are 
fpeaking, though it is not eafy to determine exadlly 
the year they governed their happy provinces. 

The firft is Mucius * Scsevola, \ 7 ho v/as ,fent 
Proconful into Alia. His firft care was to chufe an 
excellent Lieutenant-Generak the virtuous Rutilius, 
who was his friend and principal counfellor. Integrity 
and incorruptibility are the leaft virtues that delerve 
praife in Scsvola. He fcarce exadied the fums from 
the provinces that cuftom admitted him to levy for 
the fupport of himfelf and his houihold. He found 
a better refource, which was that of a frugal fimplicity. 
But what did him the greateft honour was, notwith- 
ftanding the enormous credit of the Roman Knights, 
his generoufly attacking the publicans who had com¬ 
mitted oppreffions, and punilhing thenn with ftridl 
juftice. He gave ear to the complaints brought 

* This is Scsevola the Pontiff, who miift not be confounded with 
Scsevola the Augur, of whom wc have fpoken elfewdiere. 
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654- againft them, and if they were proved, condemned 
them to make the injured amends; and to reduce 
them to do fo, gave them up according to the Ro¬ 
man laws to their adverfanes. It was a very unex- 
pefted and grateful fight to all Afia, to fee thofe 
haughty oppreffors dragged to prifon in their turn by 
thofe they had robbed. If he treated the maffcers in 
this manner, we may re'afonably believe that their in¬ 
ferior officers, who were commonly only flaves, were 
not fpared. Gne of thefe,- who was a kind of prin¬ 
cipal agent to them, Sctevola ordered to be ci-ucified, 
though "he had already negotiated his liberty with his 
mafters, and was ready to pay the price for'k. By 
this conduct he regained the Roman People the af- 
feftion of the Afiaticks ■; and- acquired it fo' muck 
for his own perfon,- that according to an impious 
cuftom, though authorized by idolatry,, they efta- 
blifiied a feftival in honour of him,- which was called 
the Mucian feaft. The Senate afterv/ards propofed 
the condufl of Sctevola to Proconfuls, as the model 
Vai. Max. by which they fhould direfl: themfelves. We Ihall 
foon fee in what manner the Roman Knights revenged 
themfelves upon Rutilius ^ probably not having occa- 
' fion to do fo upon Scaevola. 

The fecond example which I am to relate, is that 
L. Sempronius Afellio, Prastor of - Sicily. To 
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give an idea of the wifdom of his 
word, it fuffices to fity, that he was the worthy imi¬ 
tator of Scatvola. But o.ne circumfhance; which 
highly merits our notice, is his peculiar attention in 
protefting the weak. Other Pr^tors gave guardians 
to young perfons and women who had no near rela¬ 
tions. As to him, he made himfelf the guardian of 
all thofe who had none •, and taking care of their 
affairs perfonally, preferved them from opprefiion. 
In a word, by being the avenger of all injuftice, pub- 
lick or private, he reftored thofe happy times in Si¬ 
cily, ofjwhich it had almoft loft the remembrance.. 
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Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. A.r. 651. 
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. JLicinzus Lrassus. 

97 * 

The fecond of the two Confuls of this year is the 
father of the famous CraflTus, one of the firfl Trium¬ 
virate with Pompey and Cjefar. 

A decree of the Senate was pafled under thefe Piin. Hift. 
Confuls, to prohibit human facrifices. For hitherto, 
to the difgrace of human nature, and of the^Roman'" 
nation in particular, thofe abominable facrifices had 
been praclifcd at Rome by the publick authority. 

This is the .firfl time they were forbad ; nor did this 
prohibition fuffice to abolifh them. If we may be¬ 
lieve Dio, C'jefar revived them : and Pliny tells us, Dio. J. 
that the age in which he lived had more than once 
been witnefs of them. xxvii. i. 

A refolution having been taken for creating Cen- Phit. 
fors, every body expefled that Marius, who was then 
returned to Rome, would Hand for that office. But 
fince the affair of Saturninus, his credit was fo much 
declined, both with the Nobility and People, that he 
was afraid to prefent himfeif for fear of being rejefted. 

He however gave the thing a turn to his advantage, 
in faying, that he was unwilling to render himfeif 
odious, by the feverity the Cenforfhip would have 
made incumbent upon him. M. Antonins and L. 

Valerius Flaccijs were elecled Cenfors. 

The particulars of their conduft in that office is 
not come down to us. All that we know is, that 
they nominated M. Aimilius Scaurus Prince of the 
Senate, and ftruck M. Duronius out of the lift of 
Senators, becaufe when he was Tribune of the Peo¬ 
ple, he had repealed the * law for moderating the 
expences of the table. Valerius Maximus places the 
unworthinefs of this Tribune’s behaviour in all its 
light. He tells us, that he afcended the Tribunal,of 


* The laft law of this kind was the law Llcii ca, of which we have 
fpoke before. 
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A. R. 655- Harangues to make the following complaints to the 
Aa^t. c. . it A check is laid upon your luxury, Ro- 

“ mans, which you ought not to endure: your li- 
“ berty is laid under a reftriction that fhould be in- 
fupportable to you. A law is made to oblige you 
“ to be frugal. We cancel and annul that decree, as 
“ favouring of the ruft of rude and favage antiquity*. 

“ For in a word, of what ufe is liberty to you, if 
you are not permitted to perifli by luxury, as you 
“ defire it ?” The fenfe of the difcourfe held by the 
Tribune for abolifliing the law in queftion muft indeed 
have been to this effed. 

A-R-fisS- Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

Cassius Longinus. 

The Roman greatnefs increafed by every kind of 
method. We have feen Attalus Philometor, King of 
Pergamus, bequeath his dominions to the Romans by 
will. This year Ptolomseus Apion did the fame. 
He was the natural fon of Ptolomseus Phyfcon, King 
of Egypt, who at his death had provided for his 
eftablifliment, by giving him Cyrenaica and the ad- 
, iacent countries. This partition of the kingdom of 

Egypt was to have ceafed, as it feemed, after the 
death of the perfon for whom it had been made. 
Apion preferred the Romans, and thereby diminilhed 
the power of the Ptolomies, which was not a little 
declined already from domeftick divifions and civil 
w'ars. The Romans gave the cities lately bequeathed 
' to them liberty. They were inhabited by Greeks, to 
•whom fuch a prefent was infinitely agreeable •, and 
the Romans thereby avoided the fufpicion of avidity. 

T. Didius, who had been Conful in 654, had made 
war during two years after in Spain with confiderable 
fuccefs. But we fhould have been entirely ignorant 
of all that had palTed during his command, if Serto- 
rius had not ferved under him as Tribune of the fol- 
diers. That has preferved us a faft related by Plu- 
tpch, in which we fhall difcern the genius of Serto- 
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Tius, who v/as a man of great prefence of mind, and A. R. 6|5. 
4 ;nevv how to unite ftratagem with boldnefs. “^‘^5 

He was in garrifon at Caftulo, a city fituated upon 
,lhe B.^tis, or Guadalquivir, and famous in hiftory 
from the time of the war with Hannibal. The Ro¬ 
man foldiers living in great plenty, made an immode¬ 
rate life of it, and gave themfelves up to wine and 
every kind of excefs. The inhabitants of Caftulo 
took advantage of this dilTolute negligence. They 
applied to the Gyrifaenii, their neighbours and allies ; 
and having obtained aid from them, which they 
fecretly introduced into their city, they fell upon 
the Romans, of whom they killed a great num¬ 
ber. Sertorius efcaped, and having alfembled all 
thofe who had found means to quit the place, lie went 
round it to the gate where the fuccours had entered. 

The Barbarians had not taken the precaution to poft a 
guard there. Sertorius feized and left a party in it, 
and falling upon the Spaniards, put them all to tlie 
fword. 

This was not all. He ntade the Romans put on 
the habits of thofe they had lately killed, and led 
them immediately to the city of the Gyrifenii. The 
latter, deceived by the Spanifh habits, believed them 
their own citizens and allies returned with vidlory, and 
opened their gates to them. Sertorius killed abun¬ 
dance of them, and fold the reft, who furrendered at 
difcretion ; and in this manner not only recovered a 
city which had been almoft loft to the Romans, byjt 
added a new conqueft to it. 


L. Licinius Crassus. „ „ , 

Q^MuCIUS Sc.EVOLA. An^. C. 

9S- 

The two Confuls of this year are extremely illuftri- 
Gus. The one was the orator Craflus, whole elo¬ 
quence is fo much celebrated by Cicero. I have 
fpoke of him elfewhere with fufiacient extent. The 
other is the fame Scjevola, whofe admirable conduit 
in the Proconfuifhip of Afia I have related juft above. 
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•They- lived in great friendfhip, and had been Col- 
legues in all the great offices, except the Tribimeffiip, 
which Scsevola had not exercifed till a year after 
Craflus. They refembled each other very much in 
their talents. For they were * both orators and 
lawyers, but with this difference Scaevola excelled 
molt in the knowledge of law, and Craffus in elor 
qiiencc. The fame was obferved in every thing elfe. 
They were alike in all things, uniting in themfelves, 
but in an unequal degree, qualities that balanced 
each other, fo. that it \vas hard to know to which to 
give the preference. Craffus, of all thofe who were 
ftudious of elegance and the ornaments of fpeech, 
,was the perfon who employed both with moft mode¬ 
ration and referve •, and Scsevola, of thofe who piqued 
themfelves upon being fparing and referved in relpeft 
to ornaments, gave moft elegance to his ftile. Craf¬ 
fus united a ferious and fomething fevere air, witft 
great natural politenefs : Scaevola tempered the feve- 
rity, which was natural to him, with polite and in^ 
finiiating behaviour. 

The Confulffiip of thefe two great men furnifties us 
no other confiderable event, except a law, which they 
paffed in concert, to prevent ufurping the freedom of 
Rome, which abundance of Latines and other Italians 
had alTumed, without any legitimate title or pretence, 
It had long been neceffary to obviate frauds of this 
nature, that multiplied exceedingly. I have related 
the precautions which were taken to remedy this abufe 
in the Confulffiip of C. Claudius and Ti. Sempronius„ 
A. R. 575. The thing was carried much farther by 
M. Junius Pennus, Tribune of the People, who in 
626, paffed a law to oblige all perfons, who were not 


* Eloquentiam jurifpentiffimus Craflus, jurirperhorum eloquentif- 
fimus Scsevola putabatur. Cic. Brut. 145. 

f In reliquis rebus ita diflTimiles erant inter fefe, llatuere ut taruca- 
non pofles, utrius te malles fliniliorein. Crairus crat ele^antium par- 
ciirmuis, Scicvola parcorum elegantiflimus. Craflus in lumma comi¬ 
tate Iiabebat etiam feveritatis Tatis; Sc;evola multa in feveritate non 
deerat tanien comitas, Id. ibid..148, 
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citizens, to quit Rome; $ cruel law *, a law contrary A. R. 657; 
to humanity, which C. Gracchus, then very young, 
oppofed with all his might, but ineffedbually. The 
law of our two Confuls was wife. It is unjuft, and 
contrary to good order, that thofe who are not citi¬ 
zens fhould pafs themfelves for fuch : and this was all 
that it prohibited. It was however charged with Cic. pro 
having hurt the Commonwealth, and occauoned the 
revolt of the ftates of Italy, and the war with the al¬ 
lies. But the evil was of more ancient date, and had 
a deeper root. 

We do not knov/ what province fell to Scxvola. 

But he renounced it. He could not add any thing 
to the glory he had acquired in his government of ’ 


Alia. 

Craffus, after the year of his Confulfhip was elapfed, 
went to Gallia Cifalpina, which was his province; 
and all his wifdom was not proof againft the defire of 
a triumph. He checked the incurfions of fome moun- 
taineersj who from time to time to time infefted the 
low country. But his exploits were neither confidera- 
ble, nor the war itfelf very neceflary -, if it be true, as 

Cicero elegantly fays, that he was almoft for fencing 
with the rocks of the Alps; and fought matter of 
triumph, where there was no enemy. Accordingly 
he demanded a triumph, and his credit was fo great 
in the Senate that he would have obtained it. But 
Scaevola’s aufterity interpofed. Though he was his 
friend and collegue, he preferred the honour of the 
Commonwealth to private ties, and prevented his de¬ 
mand from being granted. 

For the reft, Craffus acted in his government with yal. Max; 
the utmoft virtue and integrity. And Carbo, the 
fon of him he had accufed and caufed to be con- 


♦ Efle pro clve qui civis non fit, re(^um eft non licere; qiiam le¬ 
gem tulemnt fapientiflimi Confules, Craffus Sc Scasvola : ufu verb 
urbis prohibere peregrinos, fane inhumanum eft. Cio, de OlHc* 


Hj. 47. 


f L. Craffus, homo fapientiftimus noftrae civitatis, fpiculis prope 
fffutatus eft Alpes; ut ubi hoftis non erat ibi triiimphi caufam ali- 
qn^ereret. Cic. inPif. 62, 

demnedj 
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^^^•657-demned, coming into Gaul to be a fpy upon his 
aftions, that wife Magiftrate was fo far from fearing 
him, that he afllgned him a place by his fide on his 
tribunal, and gave judgment on no affair except in his 
prefence, and before his eyes : a noble confidence, 
and more for his honour than his great talents! 

Whilfl: Crafilis was at Rome, and ftill Confiil, the 
Tribune Norbanus excited a violent fedition there, by 
accufing C$pio before the people. 1 have related 
the particulars of it above, and the event in refpeft 
to C<epio. This affair had confequences to Nor¬ 
banus, of which I am going to give an account. 

ft.R. 658. C, COELIUS CaLDUS. 

^34 , ' L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. ’ 

Under thefe Confuls Norbanus was cited to take 
his trial, as guilty of high-treafon, by the fedition of 
which he had been the author. Hiftorians are allowed 
to defcribe battles between Generals in the field ; and 
wherefore fliould they not be alfo indulged in relating 
conflifts of another kind, but not lefs affefting and 
inftrudtive to a great number of readers ? I mean 
thofe of eloquence between the moft illuftrious ora¬ 
tors of antiquity. We are going to fee one, of which 
Cicero has explained to us the whole art and addrefs. 
Sulpicius was the accufer of Norbanus, whom Anto- 
■ nius defended. What has hitherto been faid of An- 
tonius fuffices for our knowledge of him. 

Ck. de Sulpicius was then very young. He was defigned 
132. nature to be a great and fublime orator. He had 
fire, vehemence, and elevation of mind. As to all 
the parts that conftitute the eloquence of the body, 
an happy and noble phyfiognomy, the graces and 
dignity of aftion, a fweet, and at the fame time a 
ftrong voice •, all thefe advantages he poflefled in an 

Ibid. 88, eminent degree. But let us hear what Antonins is 
going to fay of him. “ I heard Sulpicius plead, 
whilfl: very young, a caufe of no gre.it confequence; 
^ipd was charmed with him. His elocution - only 

■ feemed 
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feemed to have a little too much of the vivacity of a. R. 658.. 
his years : it was bold and too luxuriant. This did 
not difguft me : for I defire and love that abundance 
of thoughts and exprelTions in a young man, though 
it exceeds bounds, and in a certain degree departs 
from juftnefs and propriety. Finding his genius fo 
happy, I ftrongly exhorted him to cultivate it with 
care ; to confider the bar as the befl: fchool in which 
he could form himfelf; and to make fome one of the 
moft illuftrious orators his model •, adding, that, if I 
might advife him, he would make choice of no other 
but CrafiTus. He took my advice, and told me out of 
politenefs, that he alfo defired to have me for his 
mafter. A year was fcarce elapfed after this conver- 
fation, when he accufed Norbanus, whofe defence I 
took upon myfelf. I cannot exprefs the change I ob- 
ferved in what he now was, from what he had been 
but an year before. His genius naturally led him to 
that lofty and magnificent kind of eloquence, which 
we admire in CrafiTus: but he would not have attained 
to it, if to his happy faculties he had not added affi- 
duotis application; and in pleading had not employed 
his whole attention in imitating the excellent model 
he had propofed to himfelf.” 

We fee here the great ufe of which fenior orators 
of the firft rank may be to thofe who enter upon the 
noble profefiion of the bar : and in my opinion it is 
matter of great confolation to them, to fee a Ihining 
and laborious youth tread in their fteps, by im¬ 
proving front their advice, and following their 
example. 

I come now to the caufe of Norbanus, upon which 
Antonins explains himfelf admirably. He had in¬ 
filled much upon this fundamental maxim in elo¬ 
quence, that the orator himfelf Ihould be ftrongly 
moved, if he would move others : after which he pro¬ 
ceeds in the following manner, addrefiing himfelf 
to Sulpicius. “ But what need I obferve this to you, 
you, who when you fet up for the accufer of Norba¬ 
nus, who had been my Quasftor, fo ftrongly animated 

the 
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■^R-^sS-'the Judges, not only by the energy of your difcourfe, 

■ but ftill more by the warmth of the fentiments of grief 
and indignation with which you feemed penetrated, 
that J. was almoft afraid to attempt to extinguifli the 
kind of flame you had kindled in the minds of all that 
heard you ? 

“ Indeed, in the caufe you pleaded, every thing 
favoured you. You laid before the Judges matters 
of truly great import a publick violence, an aflem- 
bly obliged to difperfe by flight, flones difcharged in 
vollies by the feditious, a cruelty that rofe to excefs 
againfl: the unfortunate Ctepio, the moft illuftrious 
citizen of Rome; the Prince of the Senate (Scaurus) 
wounded by a ftone ; and laftly, two Tribunes of the 
People driven by force from, the Tribunal of Ha¬ 
rangues : all this feemed atrocious, and could not be 
denied. Befides which, the laudable zeal profefled 
by fb young a man as you, for the good-order and 
honour of the Commonwealth, was generally ap- 
■ plauded: whereas it feemed fcarce confiftent for an 
old Cenfor, as I was, to defend a feditious citizen, 
and one who had taken upon him to encreafe the mis¬ 
fortune of a perfon of Confular dignity. We had ex¬ 
cellent citizens for our judges : the publick place was 
full of perfons of worth •, fo that it was not without 
great difficulty I was allowed fome fhadow of excufe, 
on account after all, that the perfon I defended had 
been my Qusftor. 

“ It was in this difpofition of mind I found every 
body. Whether there was art, or not, in my dif¬ 
courfe, you v/ill judge. As to me, I fhall content 
rnyfelf with relating what I did. I ran over all the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of feditions that had diflrurbed the Com¬ 
monwealth, tracing them back to the moft remote 
tim.es : I did not palliate their inconveniences and 
dangers; and concluded, that indeed all thefe fedi¬ 
tions had been unhappy •, but that fome ought how¬ 
ever to be confidered as juft and neceffary. I fhewed, 
that the Kings could neither have been expelled, Tri¬ 
bunes created, limitations given to the Confular 

power 
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power by the decrees of the People, as had' been 
often done, nor the right of appealing to the People - 
inftituted •, that right, which may jtiftly be termed 
the afylum of the citizens, and the bulwark of li¬ 
berty, without a ftrong refiftance on the fide of the 
Nobility, attended with violent commotions. That 
confequently, if all thefe feditions had been falutary 
to the Commonwealth, tumultuous commotions ex¬ 
cited by the People on the affair in queftion ought not 
to be imputed, without ftridb enquiry, to Norbanus 
as a capital crime. 

“ After this firft ftep, I proceeded to a fecond. I 
added, that-if it were allowed, that the People, on 
fome occafions, had juft reafon for violence and- in- 
furreftion, as could not be denied, they certainly 
never had a more legitimate caufe for them than in 
the prefent cafe. In this place I gave a loofe to my 
genius; I inveighed ftrongly againft Ctepio’s fhame- 
ful flight: I deplored the lofs of the army. T thereby- 
revived the grief, and opened the wounds of thofe, 
who lamented their relations killed in that unfortunate 
battle: and at the fame time I reanimated, and fup- 
ported with the motive of publick good, the hatred 
of the Roman Knights, our judges, for Gtepio, who 
had defired to diveft them, at leaft in part, of the 
adminiftration ofjuftice. .• 

“ When I perceived that I had gained the afcendant 
of my audience, and that the judges feemed to have 
become favourable to my caufe; to the warm and 
vehement pafiions I had hitherto employed, I fubfti- 
tuted mild and more foothing fentiments. I repre- 
fented that my all was now in queftion : that I fpoke 
for a friend, who having been my Quaeftor, according 
to the maxims of our anceftors, ought to be as dear to 
me, as if he were my own fon. That after having 
frequently been of fome fervice to unknown perfons, 
with whom I had no other tie than that of being citi¬ 
zens of the fame ftate, it would be equally affliftive 
and fliameful to me, not to have it in my power to 
lend the like aid to a man with whom I had fo ftrift 
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A. r. 658. an union. I defired the judges, that they would fuf- 
'^34.' themfelves to be moved out of confideration for. 

my age, the offices with which I had been honoured, 
the fervices I might have rendered the Commonwealth, 
and laftly, with the juft and tender forrowwith which 
they faw me fo much affedted: that they would not 
refufe me the firft grace I had ever aflced them per- 
fonally for myfelf, having never ufed my intereft for 
other accufed perfons I had defended, but as for my 
friends, whereas at prefent I confidered the danger 
as my own. 

“ I managed this caufe therefore in a manner that 
might feem contrary to the rules of art, but with fuc- 
cefs. I touched but lightly upon the crime of trea- 
fon to the ftate, which was the chief point of the 
charge. The whole weight of my argument turned 
upon the paffions and manners ; that is, I confined 
myfelf on one fide, to revive the fentiments of hatred 
againft Csepio with vehemence ; and on the other, to 
conciliate the affedlion of the judges to myfelf, by 
expreffing the charafter of a,tender and faithful friend. 
It was in this manner, Sulpicius, that by rather moving 
the heart, than convincing the reafon, I triumphed 
over your accufation.” 

This account of Antonius is further cleared up and 
confirmed by Sulpicius’s anfwer. , “ Nothing is more 
true, faid he to Antonius, than what you have now 
related. For if ever I thought myfelf fectire of fuc- 
cefs, it was on this occafion, in which I however faw 
it efcape on a fudden out of my hands. When, after 
haying kindled what you call a flame in the minds of 
the judges, I left you to fpeak : great gods, what an 
introduSion was yours ! What fear, trouble, hefita- 
tion, even to the fyllables of your words, did you 
exprefs! In what a manner did you lay hold of the 
only circumftance that could ferve you as fome ex- 
cui'e, the ftrict union eftablilhed by our laws and 
cuftoms between a Conful and his Qiiteftor ? With 
what addrefs did you take the advantage of that point, 
for attaining a favourable beginning with the Judges ! 

1 how- 
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I however was not difcouraged, imagining that all 
you would be able to gain by the fine and exquifite 
turns of an artful difcourfe, was, that in favour of 
your particular engagements with Norbanus, you 
would be excufed for taking upon you his defence,, 
and for charging yourfelf wjth a bad caufe. But I 
was foon undeceived. You did not confine yourfelf 
to that •, but infenfibly infinuating yourfelf into fa¬ 
vour, you carried your pretenfions much farther. No¬ 
body, perceived it yetbut 1 began to fear in earneft, 
when I faw you give the caufe a turn, by the means 
of which all that had pafied was no longer a fedition, 
but an effeft of the juft wrath of the Roman People. 
What arguments did you not employ againft Cspio I 
What abhorrence and indignation did your difcourfe 
not breathe againft the author of a bloody defeat; and 
at the fame time, what commiferation, as well for 
the Commonwealtli, as- for the individuals who had 
perilhed in the battle ! In the fame manner you treated 
every thing that related- to Scaurus and my other wit- 
nefles, not by refuting their depofitions, but by 
aferibing the whole to the well-grounded refentment 
of the People.” 

Norbanus was in confequence acquitted, and the 
eloquence of Antonius again faved a criminal fron-i 
the punilhment he deferved. The Judges at Rome 
feem to have confidered themfelves next to abfolute 
mafters of the fate of the accufed, rather than as flaves 
to the law. And happy it was v/hen their caprice 
difpofed them to afford a criminal grace, and not to 
deftroy an innocent perfon. 

The orator’s addrefs is however laudable in itfelf; 
and I thought I might be allowed to give it a place 
here, the rather, as fafls purely hiftorical are abfo- 
lutely wanting at this period. It may ferve both as a 
caution againft the like artifices, and an example, in 
cafe of defending a good caufe, but one compounded 
with, and obfeured by, odious prejudices. In this 
light, let me be indulged to make the following comr 
parifon. 
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A-R- 658. It were undoubtedly to be defired, in order to fortri 
young Noblemen intended for the profeffion of wary 
that the great General?, who, by the confent of the 
publick, have diftinguifhed their fuperior merit in it, 
would take the. trouble,' after events are pafled, to 
give us with their own hands the general plan of a' 
campaign, conceived and' contained in the head of 
only one perfon •, the remote meafures taken for a 
fiege or a battle ; the profound fecrecy that prevented 
them from coming to ' the' enemy’s knowledge ; the 
true caufes of the fuccefs or mifcamage of an enter- 
prize ; and many other the like circumftances, which, 
properly Ipeaking, are the foul both of an adtion and 
an hiftory. And is it lefs ufeful for young advocates 
and perfbns intended for the bar, to be taught from 
his own mouth by one of the moft famous orators of 
the ancient world, the whole art he ufed, and all the 
fecret fprings he employed, in a caufe bad indeed, 
but which the beft may refemble in point of difficulty ? 
Is there any fyftem of rhetorick comparable to fuch 
obfervations ? Accordingly * Sulpicius, who' had 
carneftly entreated Antonius to give him'precepts of 
eloquence, confeffes, that the explanation he had been 
pleafed to repeat of what he praftifcd himfelf in his 
pleadings, was infinitely more ufeful than all the pre¬ 
cepts in the world f. 

A.R. 659. C. Val'erius-Flaccos. 

M; He RE NNI us. 

Sylla, of whom nothing is faid in hiftory from the 
battle with the Cimbri, in which he ferved under 
Catulus, is now to appear again upon the ftage, 
where he will have a principal figure to the end of 


* Quse quum abs te mode commemorarentur, ec^iudem nulk prat- 
cepta defiderabam. Illam enim ipfam demoaftrationem defenfioiium 
tuarum abs te ipfo commemoratam doftrinam elTe non mediocrem 
puto. Cic. ii. de Or. 204. 

f Here Monfieur llollin’s manufeript ends. 
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fiis life. He was a Prsetor this * year or the next. A. r. 659. 
But,,what is fingular, this man, deflined in a Ihort 
time to fee the whole Roman Empire fiibjedted to his 
fway, found it fufficiently difficult to obtain the Pr$- 
torlhip ; and he did not get it till he had experienced 
a refufal. He endeavoured in the memoirs, which 
he wrote of his life, to difguife the true caufe of this 
repulfe, by faying, that the People were for forcing 
him toftand for the iEdilefliip, becaufe thofe who had 
that office were obliged to exhibit games, and they 
expefted very magnificent ones from him, in effedt of 
his correfpondence with Bocchus. According to Plu¬ 
tarch, the trul;h is, he conceived that he fliould carry 
the fuffrages irrefiftibly, by the mere recommendation 
of his nam.e and merit. Pie was miftaken. The 
People would be follicited, and often even paid. Sylla, 
taught by experience. Hood again after the delay of 
one year •, and partly by popular behaviour, which 
he well knew how to employ, and partly by money, 
he obtained the Prtetorffiip. Accordingly, in a quar¬ 
rel which he had with Ctefar Strabo, a man of v/it, 
praifed by Cicero for his pleafantry and facetioufnefs, 
as he threatened him with ufing the power of his office ; 

“ Right,” replied Csefar, laughing, “ it is your of- 
“ fice indeed •, for you bought it and paid for it.” 

For the reft, Sylla gratified the People in refpedt jtopUn. viii. 
the ftiews. Pie exhibited a combat of an hundred 
lions, which Bocchus had fent him from Africa, with yjj c. 
people of the country accuftomed to fight with thofe 
terrible animals. And as in this kind of games the 
danger increafes the pleafure and admiration, it is ob- 
ferved, that Sylla was the firft that made lions fight 
without chains; whereas till then precaution had been 
taken, prudently, no doubt, not to fight thofe beafts 
without their chains. 

This year the poet Lucretius was born. 

♦ Pighius and Freindiemius date Sylla’s Prsetorlhip in this year. 

Something Veil, Paterc. fays, ii. 15, feems to make it a year later. 
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Sylla, after having paffed the year of his Prietor- 
fhip in Rome, according to cuftom, was fent into Cap¬ 
padocia, to fet Ariobarzanes upon the throne, who 
had been lately elefted with the approbation of the 
Romans. Thefe fafts will be related elfewhere witL 
more extent. Sylla fucceeded in this without much 
difficulty, and fettled Ariobarzanes in pofleffion of 
Cappadocia. 

Whilft he was near the Euphrates, he received an 
Ambafiador from the King of the Parthians. Hi¬ 
therto that nation had never had occafion to differ 
with the Romans; and it has been reckoned among 
the inftances of Sylla’s good fortune, that he was the 
firfl: Roman to whom the Parthians applied, in order 
to treat of amity and alliance. In the interview he 
behaved with an haughtinefs which feems not to have 
difpleafed at Rome, but however was not generally 
approved. Having caufed three chairs to be fet, he 
placed himfelf in that in the middle between King 
Ariobarzanes and Orabazus. That was the Ainbaf- 
fador’s name, whom it coft his life at his return to 
his mafter, for having fo ill fuftained the honour of 
the nation. 

At Rome the orator L. Craffus was Cenfor with 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. Thefe Cenfors paffed 
a decree againft the Latin rhetoricians, who began to 
encreafe in the city, whereas before there were none 
at Rome but Greek rhetoricians. The latter had in 
former times experienced the like treatment. But 
the utility of their inftruflion, and the tafte of the 
publick, had fupported them againft the authority of 
the Magiftrates. The Greek fchools in confequence 
enjoyed entire liberty, when the Cenfors, of whom 
we are fpeaking, undertook to fhut up the Latin, 
which were an innovation. Suetonius has preferved 
the fubftance of their decree, which I fhall infert here, 
6 though 
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though it has already been repeated in the Ancient A. R. c6o 
' Hiftory. “ We have been informed, that there are 
perfons, who, under the name of Latin rhetoricians, 
have fet up a new form of ftudies and exercifes, and 
that youth aflemble in their fchools, and pafs whole 
days therein with little benefit. Our ancefcors have 
inftituted what it was proper for their children to 
learn, and to what fchools they fhould go.- Thefe 
new eftablilliments, contrary to the cuftoms and ufage 
of our anceftors, cannot be pleafing to us, and feertl 
contrary to good order. Wherefore we think it in¬ 
cumbent on us to make known our opinion, as well 
to thofe who have opened thefe fchools, as to fuch as 
frequent them, and to declare to them, that we dif- 
approve of this innovation.” 

This decree, though conceived, as it feeras, irt 
terms mild enough, however prohibited the Latin 
fchools ; and it is impoffible not to be furprized to feO 
the moft eloquent man of his age profcribe an inftitu- 
tion that feems fo conducive to the progrefs of elo¬ 
quence. For what could be more ufeful or wife, than 
early to form youth in writing a language they were 
to ufe during their whole lives ? And accordingly 
Cralfus, in juftifying himfelf to Cicero concerning 
this decree, does not condemn the thing itfclf: he 
only * taxes thefe new mafters v/ith incapacity ; “ who, 
fays he, teach their difciples nothing but boldnefs, a 
dangerous . quality even with knowledge, but much 
Worfe when joined with ignorance.” 

• Cicero perhaps puts his own opinion into CralTus’s 
mouth. However it be, if the Latin rhetoricians 
were fufpended by this fevere decree, they foon after 
reinftated themfelves : there were abundance of Greek 
and Latin fchools of eloquence in Rome, and youth 
were accuftomed to compofe in both languages; a 
very ufeful exercife, and perhaps indifpcnfibly necef- 
fary for a,nation who had received all their knowledge 

* Hos inaglftros nihil intelligebam pofTe -docere, nifi ut auderent : 
quod etiam cum bonis rebus conjunClum, per feipfurn magnopere eft 
fugiendum, De Orat, iii. 94. 
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the Greeks, and to which, in confequence, it was 
■ neceffary on one fide to keep up a commerce with its 
mailers, to prevent falling again into ignorance and 
on the other; to transfer all this foreign learning into 
their own language, that it might be of more general 
advantage. 

It does not appear that the Cenforfliip of CraiTue 
and Domitius was either of great utility to the Com¬ 
monwealth, or refledled much honour upon themfelves. 
It paifed almoil entirely in quarrels and difputes be¬ 
tween them, the fource of which was their difference 
of charadler. Domitius was fimple and rough ; Craf- 
fus, on the contrary, gave into an elegance of living 
that came very near luxury, and fcarce left him au¬ 
thority to condemn exceifes, of which himfelf fet the 
example. 

Piin- His Collegue reproached him in particular with his 

xvu. I. f^oufe, which was one of the moft magnificent of 
Rome : and he infifted principally upon the article of 
fix trees, which Pliny calls * Lotus^ that gave a very 
thick fhade. Shade muft either have been very dear, 
or money prodigioufly plenty at Rome, as Domitius, 
Vai. Max. according to the eftimate of Valerius Maximus, who 
'■ fpeaks the moft moderately, makes the price of thofe 
trees amount to thirty -j- millions of fefterces, about 
feventeen thoufand pounds fterling. The houfe of 
CralTus was alfo adorned v/ith fix pillars of the fineft 
marble, which might juftly be deemed a vicious luxury 
in the houfe of a private perfon, at a time when marble 
pillars were an ornament unknown even in publick 
buildings. 

Every thing elfe in his houfe was in the fame tafte. 
He had beds for the table inlaid with brafs. He was 
Piin. particularly very curious in plate. Vafes of filver 
xxxiii. 11 . pggjj Qf, his buffet, of which thefafhion had been 

fo coftly, that he had bought them at the rate of fix 

* An Exotic, known to the curious. The French call it the 
Micocoulier. 

f The text of Pliny fa/s much more; but there may be an error in 
the number. 

thoufand 
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J thoufand fefterces a pound. He had in particular A. R. sta- 
two cups, made by Mentor, a famous artift, that coft '^5^.*''. 
him an hundred thoufand I'efterces (630 pounds fter- 
iing), an enormous fum, and which made the pur- 
chafer himfelf blufh, as he never ventured to ufe what 
he had paid fo dear for. 

I am almoft alhamed to repeat what Macrobius fays 
of the fame CralTus, that one of the Mursenie *, Macro®, 
which he kept in his fifh-pond, dying, he had the“’"' 
weaknefs to wear mourning for it. But it is not amifs 
to fee from the like examples, how little the fame men 
frequently are in their private conduft, who fijine fo 
much, and make fo great a figure upon the theatre 
of the world. 

Let us conclude all this with a reflexion from Pliny. 

“ Of old, fays he, the like excefi'cs were much con¬ 
demned. "f- in our days fuch complaints are ceafed, 
being of no ufe fince the total e.xtinftion of manners. 

We have feen that no prohibitions could put a flop 
to luxury, and it was thought more eligible to have 
no laws, than to make them only to be violated. Our 
defendants will make our apology, in fliewing them- 
felves ftill more vicious than we.” 

From what I have juft related, it refults, that the ' 
reproaches of Domitius were but too well founded 
againft Crafius. And Crafllis, in confequence,' only 
eluded them by pleafantries; the foie refource of a 
man of wit, who perceives he cannot defend himfelf. 

The Knights had committed many a<fts of injultice 
fince their prefiding at trials. But none was more Cic.deO.-v 
enormoufly atrocious than the condemnation of Ruti- 
lius. That man, the moft virtuous of his times, and 
who deferved to be termed the model of probity, had 
incurred their hatred, as i have faid already, by fe- 
conding the courageous zeal of Sctevola, Proconful 

'I Six thoufand fefterces are about thirty-feven pounds fterling. The 
Koman pound wa-s but twelve ounces of Troy weight. 

♦ The Lamprey, a fifti much efteemed by the Romans. 

•f Nimirum ifta omifere moribus vi6lis; fruftraque interdi^^a quae 
vetuerant cernentes, nullas potius quam irritas efth leges malaerunt. 
k qui fcqueatur, meliores efle nos probabunt. xxxvi. 3. 
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A,r.66d. of Afia, in puniiliing the vexations of the publicans, 
with his whole power. The Knights defired to be re- 
cic. de venged, and at the fame time, by a diftinguilhed 
Or. I. ZZ9 example, to intimidate fuch magiftrates as would not 
Liv.^Eplt. connive at their oppreffion in the provinces. Ruti- 
Diod. ap. in confequence, was himfelf accufed of extortion, 
"ae,. chief point of the accufation were added re¬ 

proaches of debauch and exceffes, diredtly the reverfe 
of his known purity of manners. But could any fenfe 
of fhame be expefted from fuch an adverfary as Api- 
cius, the famous glutton, and the mofl: ancient of 
thofe who have rendered that name equally odious 
and contemptible to all pofterity by the phrenzy of 
that charadler ? He is mentioned as having much 
contributed in caufing Rutilius to be condemned. 
And Marius, v/ho v.’as born to be the enemy and per- 
fecutor of every kind of virtue, did not fail to adt 
alfo againft a man whofe merit gave him offence, and 
who was befides the friend of Metellus. 

Rutilius fupported this fcorm with heroick con- 
ftancy. Ke would neither put on mourning, as was 
the cuftom, nor humble himfelf before his judges. 
Perhaps he even carried his refolution too far. For 
he refufed the affiftance of eloquence. The fublime 
talents of Antenius and Craffus were his reafon for ex¬ 
cluding them. He would not make ufe of their of¬ 
fices. Cotta was however admitted to plead * part of 
his caufe, though he made a great figure ampngft the 
young orators. But he was his nephew. For the reft 
he took his defence upon himfelf, and in a manner 
very little adapted to conciliate the favour of the 
Judges •, lamenting much more the fate of the Com¬ 
monwealth than his own. Scfevola alfo ftrongly main¬ 
tained the innocence of his friend and former Lieutenant, 
and fpoke in his manner with perfpicuity, elegance, and 
exaftnefs, but without force. Rutilius was condemned. 

Antonins, who was extremely afflided to fee fq 
great and w'prthy a man condem.ned unjuftly, com- 


* The reader, I fuppofe, remembers that at Rome the fame caufe. 
was fieqiiently divided araonglt feveral orators. 
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plains bitterly in Cicero of the ftoical feverity with a.R. 660. 
which he.determined to confine himfelf to truth, with- ‘ 

out permitting eloquence to fuflain fo good a caufe. 

“ * If you had fpoken upon this affair, fays he to Craf- 
fus, and had been permitted to treat it in your man¬ 
ner, and not in that of philofophers, I am convinced 
that how wicked foever the judges might be, though 
pernicious citizens, though worthy of the greateft'- 
punifhment, the force and vehemence of your dif- 
courfe would have triumphed over their barbarity, and 
eradicated it out of their hearts. But we loft fo ex¬ 
cellent a man, becaufe his caufe was pleaded as if we 
lived in Plato’s chimerical republick.” 

Rutilius fhewed the fame courage after his con¬ 
demnation as he had in danger. Though his fentence 
was only to make reparation for the pretended da¬ 
mages laid to his charge, he quitted Rome, as a den 
of thieves, and retired into the province which had 
been the witnefs of his virtues, that is, to Afia, where 
he firft fettled at Mitylene, and then at Smyrna. His 
eftate was feized and fold ; and was a proof of his in¬ 
nocence : for it did not amount to the fum he had 
been condemned to pay; and his papers fufficiently 
attefted the juft and legal origin of all he poflefTed. 

It is eafy to judge that his glory did not fuffer from 
fo unjuft a condemnation. He even found in the li¬ 
berality of his friends, and of thofe to whom he had 
done fervices, an abundant amends for the lofs of his 
fortune. Scasvola forced him to accept confiderable 
prefents. And when he approached Afia, all the 
different ftates and people of that province vyed with 
each other in expreffmg not only their affeftion and 
refpeft, but an adlual gratitude, which the ftate of 
his fortune would not permit him to refufe : fo that. 

* Quod fi tu tunc, CrafTe, dixifTes, & fi tibi pro P. Rutilio non phi- 
lofophorum more, fed tuo, licuilTet dicere, quamvis fcelerati illi fuif- 
fent, ficuti fuerunt, peftiferi cives fupplicioque digni, tamen omnem 
eorum importunitatem ex inti mis mentibus evelliflet vis oration is 
tuce. Nunc tails, vir amilTus eft, dum caufa ita dicitur, ut fi in ilia 
commentitia Platonis civitate res ageretur. De Orat.‘ i. 230, 
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j^.R. 660. he became richer when banifhed into Afia, than he 
"^”92.^" vvhilft of.Confular dignity at Rome. 

He renounced his country for ever: but without 
departing from the fentiments of a good sitizen. And 
v/hen a perfon faid to him by way of confolation, that 
there would foon be a civil war, and then exiles would 
be reinftated: “ * What have I done to you,” re¬ 
plied he, “ that you Ihould delire a return more un- 
“ happy for me than the neceffity of departing has 
“ been ? I had rather fee my country blufli for my 
“ banifhment than mourn my return.” What he 
faid at this time he thought. For Sylla, when vidto- 
rious over all his enemies^ having invited him to re¬ 
turn to Rome, he chofe to remain in exile. He no 
doubt defired to fpare himfelf the mournful light of 
the calamities his country fuffered. Perhaps alfo, in 
taking the advantage of Sylla’s vidtory, he was afraid 
of feeming to approve the condudt of a man whofe 
caule feemed good to him, but v/hofe proceedings 
could not fail to give him horror. 

It is certain at leaft, that this manner of thinking 
highly agreed with the ftridt probity always profelTed 
by Rutjlius, and his attention not only to avoid com¬ 
mitting injuftice himfelf, but not to fhare in that of 
Val. Max. others Valerius Maximus relates, that -f one of his 
V1.4; friends having one day afked an unjuft thing of him, 
and taking fo much offence on his refufal, as to fay 
to him with indignation, “ What lignifies your 
“ friendfliip to me, if you don’t do what I defire of 
“ you ?” Rutilius retorted in the fame tone, “ And 
“ what is yours to me, if I can deferve it only by vile 
“ addons.” 

He had always loved and cultivated liberal know¬ 
ledge. He had ftudied philofophy under the cele- 

^ Quid tibi, inqiiit, mali feci, ut mihi pejorem reditum quam exitum 
wjtares ? Malo ut patria exfilio meo erubefcat, quam reditu mipereat. 
Sen. de Benef. vi. 37. 

*}- Quum amici cujufdam injullse rogationi refifteret, atquc is per 
funimaru indignationem dixiffet, Quid ergo mihi opus ell amicitia 

tu2,Ti quod rego non facis ?" relpondit, Imo quid mihi tua, 11 
“ propter te a liquid inhonelle fafturus fum 
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brated ftoick Panastius. He was very learned in the 
law. He had not negleded even eloquence but it 
was a kind of eloquence that fuited his auftere turn Cic. Bi-ut. 
of mind, and'which could make impreflion rather by ”2' 
the orator’s probity, than infinuate by the graces of 
difcourfe. He had however much employment atAthen. 
the bar, and pleaded often. He had alfo compofed a 
Roman Hiftory in Greek, befides his own life, whichxx^x.«. 
he had probably wrote in Latin. This fund and talle 
of erudition and literature, in fome meafure univerfal, 
was no doubt a great rcfource to him in his banifli- 
ment. 

We fliall again have occafion to fpeak of Rutilius, 
on account of the maflacre of the Romans in Afia, 
pxffuted by order of Mithridates. 
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BOOK THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


HIS book contains the fpace of five 
i years, from the 66ifi: year of Rome to 
the beginning of the 666th. Its prin¬ 
cipal fubjefts are, the war with the allies, and 
the civil war between Marius and Sylla, to the 
death of the former. 


SECT. I. 

IVar with the allies. Its nature, origin, and duration. 
Ardent dejire of the allies to have the freedom of Rome. 
The Senators, to recover the adminiftration of jufiice, 
fupport themfelves with the Tribune Drtifus. That 
Tribune labours to gain the People by laws favourable 
to the multitude ; and the allies, by the promife of 
making them citizens. The Conful Philippus cppofes the 
laws of Drufus. Capio, - another opponent of Drufus. 
Violence of Drufus againjl Capio and Philippus. The 
laws pafs. A new law of Drufus to divide the admi- 
niftration of jufiice between the Senators and Knights. 
Perplexity of Drufus, who cannot keep his promife with 
the allies. Inflexible confiancy of Cato whitfl only ait 
infant. Proceedings of the allies. Saying of Philippus 

injurious 
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injurious to the Senate. Contejl on that head between 
Crajfus and Philippus. Death of Crajfus. Cicero's 
reflexion on his death. Death of Drufus. His cha- 
radler. All his laws are annulled. Law pajfed by 
Varius for informing againft thofe who had favoured 
the allies. Cotta accufed^ goes into voluntary baniflo-- 
ment. Scaurus extricates himfelf out of danger by his 
conftancy and haughtinefs. Varius. himfelfl condemned 
by his own law., perijhes miferably. Lhe allies prepare 
for a revolt. They form themfelves into a republick. 
Majfacre at Afculum. Open revolt of the ftates of 
Italy. Embajfy of the allies to the Romans., before 
they enter into the war. ^hey have the advantage at 
firjt. Unjuft fvfpicicns of the Conful Rutilius againft 
many of the Nobility. Lhe execution of the law Varia 
fufpended. Marius advifes the Conful to decline a battle 
ineffediually. Rutilius is defeated and killed. Grief 
and confternation of Rome. C^epio, deceived by Pom- 
pedius, perijhes in an ambuftade with a great part of 
his army. Vidlory of the Conful Julius, which makes 
the Remans refume the habits of peace. ViUory began 
by Marius, and compleated by Sylla. Marius declines 
a battle. He retires with little glory. Sertorius Jig^ 
nalizes himfelf. He lofes an eye by a wound in battle. 
His feniiments on that occafwn. Lwo flaves fave their 

yniftrefs at the ftorming of Grumentum, Vidlory of Cn. 
Pompeius, in confequence of which the magflrates of 
Rome refume the ornaments of their dignities. Freedom 
of Rome granted to fuch of the allies as had continued 
faithful. Freedmen admitted into the land-fervice. 
Lhe Conftd Pompeius preffes the fiege of Afculum. He 
beats the 'Marfl, and fubjedls other neighbouring people. 
Aflave of Vettius kills his mafter, and theyt himfelf. 
Xbe Conful Porcius is killed in a battle. Young Marius 
is fufpeked of being the author of his death. Sylla de^ 
ftroys Stabia, and befleges Pompeii. He takes upon him 
the command of Poftumius^s army, and does 7tot revenge 
the death of that General murdered by his foldiers. He 
deftroys an army of the Samnites commanded by Cluentius. 
He is honoured with a Corona obfidionalis. He con¬ 
quers 
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quers the Hirpini. He enters Samnium, and gains fe¬ 
ver al advantages there. He returns to Rome to Jland 

for the Conjulfhip. He glories in the title of Fortunate 
[F$]ix.] Inconjijlency of his char alter. Fhe Marji 
lay down their arms. General council of the league 
transferred to Efernia. Judacilius, dejpairing to fave 
bis country Afcuhm, poifons himfelf. Afculum taken by 
Cn. Forapeius. Friumph of Cn. Pompeius., in which 
Ventidius is led captive. Pompedius enters Bovianum 
in triumph., and is defeated and killed. Etnbafy (f the ‘ 
allies to Mithridates to no purpofe. " ’The war of the 
allies fubftfis only in a languid manner. Eight new 
Tribes formed by the new citizens. Cenfrs. AfelliOy 
Prator of the city., affajfmated in the Forum, by the 
faltion of the rich, who lend money at ujury. Law 
Plautia, de vi publica. By another law of the fame 
Lrihune, the Senators are reft or ed to a fhare in the ad- 
miniftration of juftice. Sylla is elelled Conful. Debate 
on that fubjeli between him and C. Ceefar. 


ORIGIN of the WAR with the ALLIES. - 

W E are now come to a war, which the Romans 
called * the War of the Allies; to difguife, 
fays Florus, under a fofter name what it had of odi¬ 
ous in it: for in reality it was a civil war. The Rates 
of Italy, againft which Rome had this war to fullain, 
had been united with the Romans during fo many 
ages, and by ties fo often and fo varioufly multiplied, 
that if they were not citizens that took up arms againft 
citizens, they were friends againft, friends, and rela¬ 
tions againft relations fo that this war included all 
the horrors of civil wars. 

The origin of it, on one fide, was the ardent, and, 
in my opinion, the entirely legitimate delire of the 
allies, to become citizens of a Commonwealth of 

♦ Sociale helium vocetur licet, ut extenuemus invidiam : fi vciunx 
tamen volumus, illud civile helium fuit. Flor. iii. 18. 
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which they conftitutcd the ftrength and fupport; and 
on the other, the haughtinefs of the Romans, who 
could not refolve to fet Rates upon a level with them- 
felves, whom * they were accuftomed to confider as 
fubiefts, hoTioured with the name of allies. _ 

I fay, the pretenfions of the Italians feem legiti¬ 
mate For it is evident, that it was by their aid the 
Romans had conquered all the Provinces .that com- 
pofed their empire. There was no Roman army 
which the Latines and allies did not form the greater 
half-, always fupplying an equal number of infantry, 

and twice as many horfe. r r 1 c .u 

On the other fide, if I impute the refufal of the 
Romans to pride and haughtinefs, it is not becaufe I 
pretend, that good policy could not give folid reafons 
for oppofing the mixture of fuch multitudes of new 
citizens. But this is too complex a problem for me 
to attempt to folve. I therefore lliaU confine myfelf 
to fads. It is certain, that the Romans were very 
proud of their preheminences. It is alio certain, that 
they were obliged at laft to grant thofe Rates the free¬ 
dom they fo tenaciouHy refufed at firR. And had it 
not been better to have given in at firR with a good 
grace, to what they were reduced to do by neceffity 

after fo much bloodfhed ? ■ r t 1 

For this war was very bloody. The Rates of Italy, VelLn 13- 
according to Velleius, loR three hundred thoufand 
fighting men in it. A very great number of Romans 
alfo perilhed in it in repeated defeats. And it is no 
wonder they were fo often defeated. They could not 
have enemies that were more capable of making head 
againR them. Both fides had the fame arms, the fame 
difcipline, exercifes, and knowledge of all that relates 
to the art of war: and though, during a great length 
of time, no Italian had commanded in chief, there 
were however Generals amongR them. 

« The condition of the ftates, which the Romans treated as allies, 
is well exprefled in a paffage of Livy, ipeaking of 
Specie sequum eft fcedus apud Achaeos, re precana hue.t . p 
Rpnjanos etiam iniperiura elt. Liv. xxxix. 37. 

The 
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The duration of the War with the allies was very 
long, to take it in all its extent. The greateft heat 
of it fcarce fubfifted above two years : but it conti¬ 
nued much longer, though with lefs ardour ; it had a 
lhare alfo in the civil wars between Marius and S.ylla ; 
and it was not entirely terminated till by the latter, 
when, after having made peace with Mithridates, he 
returned to Italy, and by his viftories put an end 
to all the divifions which had torn it during fo many 
years. 

A war of fuch importance, and abounding with fo 
many events, fhould feem to fupply our hiftory with 
rich materials. But fuch of the ancients as had re¬ 
lated it with care, are lofi: •, and nothing remains but 
fuch confufed and imperfeft abridgments, that I can 
promife the reader only a general idea of things, with 
very little circumftantial account of particular fads. 
I proceed to our fubjed. 

The allies of Rome had in all times ardently de- 
fired to be admitted citizens of it. The war with the 
Latines, above two hundred and forty years before 
this I am going to relate, had no other caufe. The 
* Campanians, after the unfortunate battle of Cannse,. 
offered the Romans their aid upon the fame condition j 
and only revolted becaufe it was refufed them. And 
, indeed the Romans, during a great length of time, 
had not followed the policy fo much praifed in their 
founder, who often transfor.med fuch into citizens of 
Rome, as the fame day had been her enemies. As 
foon as they began to form a confiderable Rate, they 
were very referved in this favour; and their referve 
in that point increafed in proportion to their power; 
and in confequence as the freedom of a Roman citizen 
became a more important and exalted title. If they 
conferred this grace, it was almoft only upon fmall 
neighbouring cities, and never upon whole Rates. 
Befides which, they frequently divided the condition 

* Liv. xxxvi. 6. doubts this fa6t. But Cicero pofitively aflirms it 
as certain, in his fecond oration againit Rullus, n. 95. 
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of Roman citizens, from the exercife and functions 
of it, and bellowed the name without granting the 
right of voting. Accordingly only a few private per- 
fons of the Italians attained that fo much defired ad¬ 
vantage, and that by ftratagem and addrefs. But the 
Rom.an magiftrates were upon their guard againft fuch 
frauds, and fent home thefe ftrangers to their own 
cities, who were for fwarming at Rome. 

The Gracchi revived in the hearts of the allies the 
hope of obtaining the freedom of Rome by a general 
incorporation. Tiberius had conceived thoughts of 
it; but was prevented by death from carrying the 
thing very far. His idea was followed, and advanced 
farther by Fulvius Flaccus: and the revolt of Fre- 
gelte, in which Cains was fo much accufed of fliaring, 
was a fignal on which all Italy would have been in 
motion, if a fudden and fevere revenge had not put a 
ftop to that confpiracy in its birth. At length the 
mine was fprung in the Tribunefhip of Drufus, as I 
am going to relate. 


L, MaRCIUS PhILIPPUS. >^R.66i, 

Sex. Julius C^sar. - . 91." 


The condemnation of Rutilius had made the Se- Flor.iii. 
nators more fenfible than ever of the neceflity of de- 
livering themfelves from the tyranny of the Knights ixxi. 
in trying caufes, and fupplied them at the fame time 
with the juftefl; motive for divefting that order of a 
power, which they abufed in fo criminal a manner. 

To fucceed in that defign, they called in the aid of 
M. Livius Drufus, then Tribune, a young man, 
whom his birth, courage, and talents, made capable 
of the greateft undertakings. 

Fie was the fon of that Drufus who ruined the af¬ 
fairs of C. Gracchus, by behaving in the name of the 
Senate with more popularity than him. The fon ap¬ 
pears to have followed the fame fyftem of conduft. 

His plan was to ferve the Senate, and conciliate the 
favour of the People. This he endeavoured by pro.- 

pofing 
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A.R.661. poJing Agrarian laws, the eftablilhment of colonies* 
and diftributions of corn; the whole with fuch pro- 
fufion, that he faid himfelf, “ * he had not left any 
one room to make new largefles, unlefs it was of air 
or dirt.” And he declared that he pafled all thefc 
laws fo much in favour of the people in concert with, 
and by the authority of, the Senate. 

Though the allies did not give their voices in the 
affairs of the government of Rome, they had how¬ 
ever great weight in them by their influence and ties 
with all the citizens great and fmall. Drufus was 
defirous alfo to attach them to the Senate, and pro- 
mifed that they fhould at length obtain the freedom 
of the city, if they would aflift him in pafling his 
laws, and madcithe Senate the guarantees of his en¬ 
gagement. 

The Knights ftrongly oppofed the laws of Drufus ; 
and that is not ftrange, as they were intended againft 
themfelves. But even in the Senate he had two for¬ 
midable adverfaries, the Conful Philippus, and Ser- 
vilius Csepio, a young man of his own age, and for¬ 
merly his friend. 

Philippus, befides the advantages of birth, riches, 
great alliances, and the dignity and authority of his 
office, was alfo capable by the talent of eloquence to 
give weight to the party he efpoufed. After CraflTus 
and Antonius, who difputed the fuperiority as orators, 
as has been obferved more than once, Philippus took 
place, but at a great diftance. “ Though there was 
no one, fays Cicero, who could take place between 
thofe two great orators and him, I can -f neither call 
him fecond, nor third •, in like manner as in a chariot- 
race, I fhould fcarce reckon that fecond or third, 
■ which fhould hardly have quitted the barrier, when 


• The expreflion is not unhappy in Latin, on account of the fimilar 
founds of the words air and dirt. “ Nihil fe ad largitionem ulli reli- 
quiffe, nifi quis aut coenum dividere vellet, aut coelum.” Flor. 

^ * Nec enim in quadrigis eum fecundum numeraverim aut tertium, 
qui vix a carceribus exierit, quum palmam jam primus acceperit* 
nec in oratoribus, qui/ tantuni abfit a prime, vix ut in eodem curri- 
culo eOe videatur. Cic. Bruto, n. 173* 

the 
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the firfl: had already received the prize.” But to con-A. R. esi, 
fider Philippus in himfelf, and independently from all ^ 
comparifon, he could not be denied the title and ^ * 
merit of an orator-. He had a bold and free tour of 
thought, with abundance of fait and pleafantry. He 
wanted neither invention to produce thoughts, nor 
facility of elocution to exprefs them. With all this, 
he wds well verfed in the fcieiices of the Greeks; and 
when he was warm in altercations, he had an edge, a 
fling, that always is highly pleafing to an audience. 

I cannot tell, for want of authorities, what motive 
induced Philippus, then aftually Conful, to oppofe 
Drufus and the Senate. When he was Tribune he 
had formerly propofed an Agrarian law, and Cicero cic. ds 
quotes a feditious paflage in a difcourfe he then made. ii. 
He faid, “ that there were not two thoufand men in 
the city who had wherewithal to live.” The confe- 
quences of fuch an expreffion from a Tribune before 
a multitude who pretended to the rights of fove- 
reignty, are fufficiently evident. For the reft, hov.^- 
ever, the''cOnduct of Philippus in his Tribunefliip had 
been moderate enough, and he had fuffered his law 
to be rejefted with no great difficulty. Was he in 
confequence perfuaded that Agrarian laws were al¬ 
ways pernicious, and did he for that reafon oppofe 
thofe propofed by Drufus Or had he any peri'onal 
grudge to that young Tribune, or difeohtent in re- 
fpedl to the Senate ? This we do not know. But it 
is certain, that he a6ted with great warmth, and even 
paffion. 

As to Cfepio, there was a young man’s quarrel be-i5;o^i_ 
tween him and Drufus. They had once been fuchValef. 
great friends as to exchange wives with each other; a 
praftice contrary to decency and good manners, butpijn. 
aut.horized by the cuftom of the Romans. Their dif- 1. 
ference was upon a puerile occafion, having pi.:|ued 
themfelves upon outbidding each other at a fale for a 
ring, which both wereTor having. From fo flight a 
fubjedl arofe ian irreconcileable enmity, which they 
carried to the raoft frantick excefles, and thereby oc-' 

VoL. VI. C c cafioned 
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A. R. 66i, cafioned the greateft calamities to the Comrnonwealt{ij 
Ant.^C. ambition, boldnefs, capacity for bufmefs^ 

and a turbulent, reftlefs difpofition : and their emu¬ 
lation being changed into envy and hatred, Drufus’s 
attachment to the interefts of the Senate was a fufE- 
cient reafon to determine Caspio to declare for the 
Knights. 

Auftor-de The contefts between Drufus on one fide, and 
v'lr.illuftr. Csepio and Philippus on the other, were very violent, 
VaL Max. They were carried fo far, that Drufus once threatened 
’ Caspio to have him thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 
And as to Philippus, as that Conful oppofed the laws 
of Drufus with his utmoft power, and would not fufftr 
them to be brought into deliberation, Drufus caufed 
him to be carried to prifon, and treated fo outrage- 
oufly, that the blood gulhed out at his nofe in abun¬ 
dance. And this the Tribune treated only as a jeft, 
faying, that it was not blood, but the gravy of 
thrulhes: becaufe Philippus was thought to love 
good cheer and nice morfels. 

After fo many difputes the laws however could not 
be prevented from pafllng. On the day fixed for 
their being brought on, fo prodigious a concourfe of 
people came from all parts to Rome, that one would 
have thought the city had been befieged by an army 
of the enemy. That multitude forced through all 
oppofition; and the colonies, diftributions of lands, 
and largefies of corn, were all decreed conformably 
to the views of Drufus, It was probably at this time 
that the Tribune, in order to enable the Common¬ 
wealth to fupport fo many expences, altered, the coin, 
and mixed an eighth of alloy with the filven 

Thefe laws thus received were only preliminary to 
the defigns of Drufus. The queftion was to reilore 
the adminiftration of juftice to the Senate. This was 
the great point he had in view; and he had been 
lately encouraged in it by Scaurus, who having been 
accufed by Caepio, had defended himfelf with his 
ufual conftancy, and had openly exhorted Drufus to 
introduce a rieceflary change in trials, ofi.which the 
6 Common- 
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Cbriimonwealth flood in extreme need. The Tribune A R. 6 Gi. 
however did not undertake wholly to deprive the 
Knights of the adminiftration of juftice ; but to divide 
it between the two orders. Appian pretends, that 
his plan was to aflbciate and incorporate three hun¬ 
dred Knights with the Senate : fo that the whole body, 
which was three hundred, might be double that num¬ 
ber. Out of thefe fix hundred Senators, as well 
old as new, the Tribunals of the judges were to be 
formed. But I am obliged to confefs, that I lay no 
great ftrefs upon Appian, a writer of little judgment, 
and befides very remote from the time in queftion. 

The epitome of Livy fpeaks only of a partition of the 
judicature between the Senators and the Knights : and 
* Cicero’s authority, that can admit of no exception 
in this point, determines my opinion in refpedt 
to it. 

Drufns accordingly paflTed a new law, to ordain 
that the body of the judges Ihould for the future be 
half Senators and half Knights. To this law he added 
an article, by which it was made lawful to profecute 
any judge that fhould have committed any abufe 
or prevarication in the exercife of his office. For 
hitherto, through a fingularity entirely amazing, 
and for which I do not undertake to account, the 
judges chofen out of the *1- order of the Knights 
were not fubjecl to any moleflation for prevarication 
in trials. 

This lav/ exafperated the Knights exceedingly; not 
only becaufe it deprived them of half the authority 
they poflefled, but by the puniffiment to which it 
fubjefted abufes of it, which were but too. common 
with them. They were not afraid to call thofe pe¬ 
nalties an intolerable yoke, to which they were not 
accuftomed, which they had never borne, and which 

* The complaints of the Knights repeated by Cicero pro Cluent. 
i53> 154* evidently imply that they were not niade Senators, See 
alfo pro Rabir. Polt. n. i6, 17. 

f The circiimftance mentioned here is certain from Cxc. pro 
Cluent. 145—154. 
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they would never fuller to be impofed on them. But 
all the world were united againft them in favour of 
the law. The Senators, though they were defirous 
to recover their ancient right in the whole, thought it 
fome advantage to be reinftated at leaPc in part of it. 
The people were gained by the largefles that had 
lately been granted them. The allies, though not 
fatisfied with thefe colonies, and diftributions of lands, 
by which they were to lofe part of their own poffef- 
lions, were however drawn in by the hope of the free¬ 
dom of Rome. Add to this, the Tribune’s haughti- 
nefs, who had recourfe to the moft flagrant violence 
.when it ferved his purpofes. The law in confequencc 
was pa&d, and had the authority of the fuffrages of 
the Tribes, 

Drufus had hitherto fucceeded in all he had under¬ 
taken. But his fuccefs itfelf was followed by the 
moll aflefting perplexity. For the allies, who had 
ferved him fo well, did not fail to claim his promife : 
and he found himfelf under an impoflibility to per¬ 
form it. It is not to be doubted, but a propofal to 
adopt fo prodigious a multitude of citizens, would 
difpleafe a very great number of the Romans. Be- 
fldes, the credit of Drufus declined every day. The 
Senate, which by his means had obtained only a part 
of what they defired, fupported him but cooly. We 
have related, in the hiftory of the Gracchi, the im- 
jnenfc difficulties and quarrels occafioned by new di¬ 
ftributions of lands. Drufus in confequencc had dif- 
(^ufted almoft the whole city by his laws : and thofe 
he had obliged, were but indifferently fatisfied with 
him. All he could do, w'^as to temporize, and en¬ 
deavour to amufe the allies with good words. 

It w'as during thefe negotiations that Cato, then 
an infant, gave an inftance, on the occafion of the 
affair of which I am fpeaking,- of that inflexibility of 
mind that diftinguiflied his charafter during his whole 
life. As he had loft his parents very early, he was 
brought up in the houfe of Drufus, his uncle by the 
mother’s fide. There it was, that Pompedius Silo, 

one 
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one of the principal perfons of the allies, happened, A. R. 66 t. 
by way of joke, to alk young Cato to recommend his 
fuit to his uncle. The child keeping filence, expref- 
fed by his looks and an air of diflike in his counte¬ 
nance, that he would not do what he was afked. Pom- 
pedius infilled without being able to prevail in the 
leaft. At length he took up the child by the middle, 
carried him to the window, and holding him out of 
it, threatened to let him drop, if he perfilled in his 
refufal. But fear had no more effedt than entreaty. 
Pompedius, on fetting him down in the chamber, 
cried out, “ What an happinefs it is for Italy, that 
“ thou art but a child ! For were you at age, we 
“ fhould not have a fingle vote.” 

The allies did not confine themfelves long to the 
method of negotiation. They foon conceived thoughts 
of doing themfelves juftice by arms, and even the 
horrid defign of maflacring the Confuls upon the day 
of the Feriie Latina, a folemn feftival, celebrated v/ith 
a great concourfe of the Romans and people of La- 
tium on mount Albinus. But Drufus had the gene- Auftor.de 
rqfity to apprize Philippus of it, who took precautions 
againft a furprize. Another danger, not lefs great, 
was prevented by a lucky circumftance. Pompedius Diod.ap. 
had drawn together ten thoufand men, and led the.m 
to Rome with fwords concealed under their cloaths, 
in the refolution to 'befiege the Senate, and to force 
them to grant the allies the freedom of the city. Do- 
mitius having met this troop upon their way, repre- 
fented to Pompedius that he was taking a v;rong me¬ 
thod -, and that the Senate, who were v/ell difpofed in 
favour of the Hates of Italy, could grant every thing 
to good behaviour, but nothing to force. Both the 
leader and his followers fuffered themfelves to be per- 
fuaded, and feparated. But all this only fufpended 
the - evil, without remedying it. On the one fide 
the allies abated nothing of their pretenfions : 
on the other, the Romans took no meafures to 
give them fatisfaftion. All Italy was dlfconrented % 
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• and nothing pafied but fecret afTemblies, confpira- 
cies, plots ; and every thing tended to a general in- 
furredlion, 

Ac Rome the difpofition of people was fcarce more 
pacifick. The di^dfion fubfifted ftill between the 
Conful Philippus and the Senate : and that Magiftrate, 
in an aflembly of the People, went fo far as to fay, 
“ that another council was, neceffary to him for the 
adminiftration of the government. That with the 
Senate, ftich as it was, he could not ad: for the good 
of the State.” On the occafion of this invedive, and 
words fo injurious to the Senate, an aflTembly of that 
body was held on the J3th of September, called by 
Drufus. The Tribune complained warmly in it of 
Philippus, and propofed deliberating on the infult 
done to the Senate by the Conful, who was its chief 
and prefident. 

The orator CrafTus in giving his opinion fignalized 
his zeal and courage ; and never did eloquence fhine 
out more glorioufly than on this occafion, which was 
the laft of his life. “ He * deplored the fad fate of 
the Senate, which ought to find a guardian and pa¬ 
rent, careful to proted it, in the Conful, and had. 
only in him a virulent enemy, to diveft it of its ho¬ 
nour and dignity. He accufed Philippus of being 
the author of the prefent calamities; and declared, 
he did not v/onder that he rejeded the counfels of the 
Senate, as he was folely intent upon ruining and de- 
ftroying the Commonwealth.” 

So vehement a difcourfe gave birth to the moft 
warm conteft. Philippus, who did not want elo¬ 
quence, fire, and fpirit, efpecially when himfelf was 
attacked, infifted ftrongly upon the rights of his of¬ 
fice. He pretended that Craflfus had been wanting 
in refped for him : and immediately laid a fine upon 

* Deploravit cafum atque orbitatem Senatus ; cujus Ordinis a Con- 
fulc, qui quafi parens bonus aut tutor fidelis efle deberet, tanquam ab 
aliquo nefai io praedone dirigeretur, patrimonium dignitatis. Neque 
vero efle mirandum, fi, quum fuis confiliis rempubiicam profligaflet^ 
coufilium Senatus a republica repudiaret. 

him. 
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Sim, requiring at the fame time, according to an efta- 
blifhed cuftom at Rome, fecurity for the payment 
of the money. 

This proceeding, far from intimidating Craffus, 
ferved only to animate him the more. He affirmed, 
that he ought not to confider Philippus as Conful, as 
he did not confider himfelf as a Senator. “ How 
added he, “ whilft you behave in refpeft to the repu- 
“ tation and honour of the whole order, as you would 
do of a mean depofite abandoned to your difcretion, 
“ and tear it to pieces in the fight of the Roman 
People, do you imagine you can terrify me by the 
“ frivolous fecurity you require of me ? No, if you 
would filence Craflus, it is not to be done by lay- 
“ ing a fine upon himj you muft pluck out this 
“ tongue: and even were you to do that, the liberty 
that would ftill fubfift in my countenance, would 
“ fuffice to reproach you with the tyranny you exercife 
over us.” He concluded, that it was neceffary for 
the Senate to clear itfelf of the reproach made it by the 
Conful i and that it Ihould Ihew the Roman People, 
that the Senate had never failed either in wifdom or 
zeal for the fervice of the Commonwealth. And this 
opinion was followed,by all the Senators. 

This was the +'laft, and at the fame time the mofl: 
Alining triumph, of that divine man’s eloquence, ,as 
Cicero calls him. He had heated himfelf extremely 
in fpeaking, and already felt a pain in his fide. This 
did not prevent him from flaying till the decree was 
drawn up conformably to his opinion. He catched 
cold, and was feteed with a fhivering ; and returning 
home with a fever upon him, died feven days after of 
a pleurify. 

^ An tu, quum omnem au6loritateni univerfi Ordlnis pro pignore 
putares, eamque in confpe6lu populi Romani concideres, me his pig- 
noribus exiftimas pofle terreri ? Non tibi ilia funt c?edenda, fi Craflum 
vis coercere : haec tibi eft excidenda lingua; qua vel evulsa fpiritu ipfo 
iibidinem tuam libertas mea refutabit. 

f Ilia tanquam cycne^ fuit divini hominjs VDX & oratio* 
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Cicero, from whom we have this whole account 
makes the moft moving refledlions upon this death of 
CralTus, which deprived him of' the fruits he had in 
view in all the labours of his life. Delufive* hopes 
of man! cried he: Oh frailty, oh inconftancy of for-* 
tune ! Oh vanity of all our views and efforts, which 
are either cut Ihort in the midft of their courfe, or 
are unhappily fhipwrecked before we can defcry the 
port! For hitherto the life of Craffus had been en¬ 
tirely employed either in the cares that attend the at¬ 
tainment of offices, or the fatigues of the bar: and 
the glory he had acquired was rather that of a man of 
wit, and one ufeful by his talents to many particulars, 
than that of a Statefman and great Senator. And 
the firfb year that terminated to him the career of ho¬ 
nours by the Cenforfhip he had lately exercifed ; that 
year which opened to him, by the confent of all, the 
entrance to the higheft rank and confideration in the 
Commonwealth, is that which fruftrates all his hopes, 
and all the views of his life by a fudden death.” 

Such examples might indeed cure men of ambition, 
if ambition were an evil that could be cured. But 
Cicero, who makes this fine reflexion, applied it little 
to himfelf. And generally fpeaking, what happens 
to others, is but of weak inftruftion to ourfelves. In 
morals, ftill more than in any other refpeft, “ the 
follies of thofe who go before us are loft to us,” as one 
of the moft illuftrious and moft ingenious writers of 
our times has agreeably faid. Happy for us if we im¬ 
prove fropi our own experience ! 

The death of Drufus foon followed that of CralTus, 
and was undoubtedly more deplorable. All Italy 


^ O fallacem hominum fpem, fragilemque fortunam, & inanes 
noftras contenticnes 1 quae in medio fpatio fxpe franguntur & cor- 
raunt ; & ante in iplb curfu obruuntur, quam portum confpicere po- 
tuerunt. Mam quamdiu CraiTi fuit ambitionis labore vita diJ(tri6la, 
tamdiu privatls magis ofHciis & ingenii laude floruit, quam fruftu 
amplitudinis aut reipublicae dignitate. autem ei annus primus 

ab honorum perfundlione aditnm, omnium concefTu, ad fummam 
au6loritaten; dabat, is ^jus omnem fpem atque omnia vitae confl^a 
jnorte pervertit. 

8 - 
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was in a flame : and the alarm the Romans conceived A. R. esi- 
from it, turned into hatred againft Drufus, to whom 
the caufe of thefe dangerous commotions were afcribed. 

The indignation againft the Tribune was univerfal: 
and even the Senate, for whom he had contended fo 
much, no longer looked upon him in any other 
light, than as the author of the revolt of the ftates of 
Italy. 

• Drufus was in defpair: and as he happened about Plm.. 
this time fuddenly to fwoon away, and to lofe his^'^“‘J^* 
fenfes in the midft of an aflembly of the people, it vir. liliift, 
w’as faid, that he had occafioned that accident himfelf, 
by drinking goat’s blood, with defign to make it be¬ 
lieved he was poifoned; and thereby to render his 
adverfaries odious, and Csepio in particular. It is 
more probable that it was a fit of the falling ficknefs, 
a difeafe to which he had been fubjedt in his earlieft 
youth, and of which he had been cured by the ufe of 
hellebore. However it were, all Italy were much af- 
fedted with this event, and cities made vows for the 
recovery of his health. 

His enemies were only the more inveterate to de- 
ftroy him. They confpired againft his life ; and, not- 
withftanding his precaution of keeping company but 
feldom, rendering accefs to his perfon more difficult, 
and appearing lefs in publick, he could not efcape 
them. One evening, in returning home, furrounded Appkn. 
by a great number of followers, he received a ftab 
with a knife, of which he died foon after. The af- 
fafin hid himfelf in the croud, and was never dif- 
covered. Philippus, Csepio, and the Tribune Va-Aua.de 
rius, were fufpedted j which laft will foon appear 
upon the ftage. Cicero pofitively accufes him. 
enquiry was made concerning this murder: which 
prpves that the authors of it were men of power, and 
capable by their credit of putting a flop to the courfe 
of juftice. 

Thus perilhed M. Drufus, in the flower of his age,®®"®9- 
the viftim of a reftlefs ambition, which, before it drew^t!vL" 
a violent death upon him, had tormented him during 

his 
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A.R'.66i.his whole life. This we may well believe. He had 
complained himfelf, at a time of grief, occafioned by 
the terrible difficulties in which he was involved, 

“ that * he was the only one, who when but a boy, 
had never had an holiday.” And indeed, whilft he 
wore the robe of a boy, he had recommended ac- 
cufed perfons to their judges, and had carried feveral 
affairs by his follicitations. “ What -f could be ex- 
peded, fays Seneca, from fo early an ambition, but 
what aftually happened j great calamities both to the 
Commonwealth and to himfelf in particular.” 

He had great talents, but ftill greater prefumption, 
which he retained to the laft moment of his life. 
Veil. ii. When he was upon the point of expiring, he faid to 
thofe about him, “ Friends, when will the Com- 
“ monwealth find a citizen to fupply my place ?” 

With thefe fentiments there is no room to wonder 
at the haughtinefs of his behaviour in refpedt to his. 
Val. Max. adverfaries. The Senate itfelf had experienced it: 
**■ and one day, when that auguft body fent for him : 

“ Why,” faid he, “ does not the Senate rather come 
“ and affemble in the hall Hoftilia, near the Tribunal 
“ for Harangues ?” And the Senate obeyed the im¬ 
perious Tribune’s order, though he treated their’s as 
nothing. 

There are, however, in the life of Drufus fome 
aftions and circumftances truly laudable. The ad¬ 
vice which he caufed to be given to Philippus of the 
confpiracy of the Latines againft him, is a proof of 
his generofity •, and we cannot deny our admiration • 
to the noble confidence that appears in an expreffion ’ 
of his, which Velleius has preferved. He caufed an 
houfe to be built on Mount Palatinus^ which after-* 
wards belonged to Cicero; and as his architeft pro- 
mifed him to lay it out in fuch a manner that none of 

* Uni fibi, ne puero quidem ferias contigiHe, 
f Quo non irrumpcret tarn immatura ambitio ? Scires in mrilnm in¬ 
gens S privatum Sc publicum evafuram illam tarn praccoquem 
audaciam. 
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the neighbours ftiould overlook him : “ * So far from A. R. 661 
“ that,” fays Drufus, “ you will pleafe me beft, if 
“ you employ your whole art in fuch a mannner, 

“ that every body may fee what is done in my 
“ houfe.” 

From all thefe fa£i:s it refults, that Drufus left be- Cic. pro 
hind him at leaft: an equivocal reputation. And I 
know no writer who praifes him without exception, 
except Velleius, a mean flatterer, who thereby made 
his abjefl: court to Livia and Tiberiu^ defcended 
from that Tribune. 

The death of Drufus was an entire triumph for his 
enemies : and the Conful Philippus caufed all his laws 
to be cancelled by a Angle decree of the Senate, as 
pafled contrary to the aufpices, and confequently void 
of courfe. Thus all things refumed their former 
(late, and the Knights remained in foie poflTeffion of 
the judicature. 

They refolved to take the advantage of the occa- 
lion for crufliing their adverfaries. They had a Tri¬ 
bune ready to ferve them in all their views. This 
was that Varius, who had lately ridded them of 
Drufusj a man of vaft defigns, and difagreeable in 
his whole perfon ; however, he had credit with the 
People from the talent oi^ Ipeaking, which he pof< 
fefled in no vulgar degree. It was faid, that he would 
have found it difficult to prove himfelf a Roman ci¬ 
tizen : however, he prefumed to fet up for importance 
in Rome ; and that Mongrel, for fo he was fir- Hybrids, 
named, rendered himfelf formidable to the moft il- 
luftrious perfons of the city and Senate. 

He propofed a law -f- for enquiring into thofe whofe 
evil praftices had forced the allies to take arms. This 
accuiation regarded.the principal Senators, who had 
been in Uriel union with Drufus, and by him with the 
allies. How far thofe ties had extended, it is impof- 

* Tu vero, fi quid in te artis eft, ita compone domum meam, ut’ 
quidquid agam ab omnibus perfpici po/Iit. 

t Quorum dolo maio Socii ad arma ire coafti eflent. Val. Max. 
viii. 6. 

fiblc 
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A.R. 66t. fiblc for us to conjefture through the thick veil of 
■ obfcurity that covers the times of which we are fpeak- 
ing. But there is no room to doubt, that thofe il- 
luftrious Romans had at leaft no fhare in a revolt, that 
brought Rome into one of the greateft dangers (he 
had ever experienced. 

App. Civ. Senate feeing themfelves attacked in this man¬ 

ner, fpared no efforts to prevent the law from paffing. 
Even fome of the Tribunes oppofed it in form. , But 
the Knights made themfelves matters of the Forum 
and Tribunal fword in hand, and caufed the law to 
pafs by the fuffrages of the People. 

Thofe who had patted the law Varia by fuch vio¬ 
lent methods, were at the fame time the judges who 
were to put it in execution. Confequently it is eafy to 
forefee what juttice the accufed had to expeft. The • 
number of them was very great: and whiltt the war, 
which broke out foon after, caufed all the Tribunals 
to be fhut up, that which took cognizance of this 
kind of crime, was the only one privileged to aft. 

Cotta is the beft known of all thofe who funk un¬ 
der this ttorm. The nephew of Rutilius could not 
efcape the revenge of the Knights. We have already 
obferved that he was an orator, but more etteemed 
for the clearnefs and folidity of his difcourfe,- than its 
force and vehemence. He however rofe upon him- 
felf on pleading his own caufe in fuch unhappy cir- 
cumttances. He did not endeavour to move his 
judges, from whom he had nothing to hope: but 
imitating the conttancy of his uhcle, he reproached 
them with injuttice he fpoke with great dignity of 
the integrity of his conduft, of his views for ,the pub- 
lick good, and of his zeal for his country -, and after 
having rather infulted judges fold to iniquity, than 
made his apology, he went into voluntary bartilhment. 
jThis was the fecond difgrace the cabal had drawn 
upon him, which not long before had made him lofe 
the Tribunelhip. Rutilia, his mother, accompanied 
him in his banifliment, and did not return to Rome 
till he was recalled fome years after by Syllaj and-he 
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rofe to the principal dignities, and the reputation of A. R. 66 i. 
one of the greateft orators of Rome. 

Scaurus was alfo cited before the judges under the AfcoiV. in 
fame pretext, but came off more happily. C$pio, pi'o 
who had accufed him long before of extortion, was 
again his accufer on this occafion; and engaged the 
Tribune, Q^Varius, to fummons that venerable old 
man before the affembly of the People, and to in¬ 
veigh againft him. Scaurus, though finking under 
the weight of years, and but lately recovered of a 
difeafe, notwithftanding the inftances of all his friends, 
who were for dilTuading him from expofing himfelf, 
in the condition he was in, to the fury of the multi¬ 
tude, appeared on the day fixed. He heard the Tri¬ 
bune’s whole declamation patiently : and when he 
was called upon to anfwer, he only faid tbefe few 
words : “ Varius, a Spaniard by birth, accufcs 
“ M. Scaurus, Prince of the Senate, of having made 
“ the allies take arms. M. Scaurus, Prince of the 
“ Senate, denies it. There are no witneffes. Which 
“ of the two, Romans, will you believe?” This de- 
fence, fo Ihort, but fo full of dignity, made an im- 
preffion upon the people, difconcerted the Tribune, 
and fruftrated all his and C^pio’s efforts. The affair 
went no farther. 

Marcus Antonius did not extricate himfelf out of 
danger at fo cheap a rate. On being accufed, he 
exerted the whole force of his eloquence, and em¬ 
ployed for himfelf all thofe arts he had ufed fo fuc- 
cefsfully for others. He ftied tears, he implored, and 
fpoke with fo much paffion, that Cicero, who was an 
eye witnefs, affirms, that he faw him touch the 
ground with his knee, in the warmth and earneflnefs 
of his entreaties. He was acquitted, and the next 
year had even a command in the war againft the 
allies. 

To make an end of what relates to the law Varia, I 
Ihall add, that by the moft furprizing' turn of affairs, 

Varius, when the term of his office expired, was ac¬ 
cufed and condemned as being lumfelf within the pre- 
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fcription of his own law. He was not puniflied with 
banilhment only, but periflied miferably in the moft 
cruel torments. Freinftiemius conjedtures, with great 
probability, that being reduced to wander about 
Italy, he fell into the hands of fome of the allies, who 
made him undergo the juft punifliment of all his 
crimes. For befides the murder of Drufus, Cicero 
accufes him of having poifoned Q. * Metellus. But 
what I relate here, did not happen till after fbme 
time. 

About the end of the Confulftiip of Philippus, the 
ftates of Italy took their laft meafures to concert their 
revolt. The death of Drufus, and the law Varia, 
had entirely convinced them that they had nothing to 
expedt from Rome; they had loft their protedbor, 
and even the greateft of all crimes then was that of 
favouring them. They therefore conceived, they had 
abfolutely no other refource but of arms, to obtain 
that by force, which would never be granted them 
by confent. 

As the Romans were fufRciently engrofled by their 
inteftine dilTenfions, the allies had time to put their 
affairs in order, and to make preparations. Accord¬ 
ingly tumultuous proceedings fubfifted no longer : 
every thing was condudled with order, fyftem, and 
by deliberations maturely weighed. They formed 
the plan of an Italick Commonwealth upon that of 
the Romans. They eftablifiied, for the capital and 
feat of their government, the city of f Corfinium, in 
the country of the Peligni, and they called it Italicum, 
as the common country, and metropolis of all the 
ftates of Italy, united by league. They laid out a 
Forum in it, and a hall for the Senate, which was to 
confift of five hundred deputies. They alfo took 
care to fortify this city, and to lay up in it all 
kinds of ftores, money, provifions, and ammunition. 

* I cannot fay who this Metellus was; the family of the Mctelli 
being then very numerous. 

f This city, which is ruined, was not far from Sulmo, now Sol- 
mona, in Abruzza Ulterior. 
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And laftly, hoftages of the feveral ftates that entered A. R. 6«i. 
into the aflbciation, were brought thither. Their 
Senate, like that of Rome, was to have the general 
adminiftration of affairs; and it was alfo out of the 
fame body, that the Magiftrates and Generals of ar¬ 
mies were to be eledled. They created two Confuls, 
and twelve Praetors. The Confuls were Pompe- 
dius Silo, of the nation of the Marfi, and C. Aponius, 
or according to others, Papius Mutilus, a Samnite. 

Thefe two Generals, having each fix Praetors under 
their command, divided Italy into two parts or pro¬ 
vinces. The firft had the country nearell Rome, on 
the weft and north ; and the other commanded in the 
reft of Italy, on the eaft and fouth. 

The principal ftates that revolted, were the Marli 
and Samnites. The firft even gave their name to this 
war, which is frequently called the War of the Marfi. 

The Samnites, who had of old defended their liberty 
againft the Romans during more than feventy years, 
were alfo the moft tenacious in the revolt, and the 
laft to lay down their arms, after a great part of them 
had been deftroyed, efpecially by Sylla, who was 
their implacable enemy. With thefe two ftates, all 
the reft, that inhabited the country between the two 
feas, from the Liris, now Garigliano, to the Ionian 
fea, that is, almoft all we now call the kingdom of 
Naples, took up arms for the common caufe. 

The Romans had fcarce any allies remaining, ex¬ 
cept the Umbrians, the Tufcans, and the Latines. 

Gallia Cifalpina, or Lombardy, had no Ihare in 
this war. The Gauls who inhabited it were not 
allies, but fubjefts : and their country was treated 
as a province, that is, a conquered country. It was 
not fo much as included in what the Romans then 
called Italy. 
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App. Civ. The firft blood was Ihed at Afculurrij now Afcoll, 

Hor. iii. the frontier of Ancona. The Romans, on ad- 

16. vices from all parts, that the people of Italy were 
preparing to take up arms, fent proper perfons into 
the different diftrids to infped what paffed. One of 
them having feen a young man carried as an hoftage 
from Afculum to Corfinium, apprized Q^Servilius of 
it, who commanded in the country. Servilius ran 
thither, and with the higheft degree of imprudence af- 
fumed an haughty tone to people incenfed, who 
fought only an occafion for a rupture. He treated 
the Afculans as if they had been flaves, and menaced 
them in the ftiarpeft terms. But menaces are very 
frivolous, when not fuftained with power. The Af¬ 
culans enraged fell upon him, killed him with his 
Lieutenant Fonteius, and afterwards' put all the Ro¬ 
mans who were in the place to the fword. 

This maffacre was the fignal for the general revolt 
of Italy. All the ftates mentioned before took arms. 
But the firll who fignalized themfelves were the Marfi, 
at the head of whom was Pompedius Silo, the princi¬ 
pal incendiary of this war. The reft did not delay to 
follow their example. All their meafures, concerted 
long before, were foon put in execution. The Ar¬ 
mies and Generals took the field ; and the danger 
feemed fo great to the Romans, that it was declared 
there was a tumult [^tuniultus,'] fo they called an im¬ 
portant and dangerous war. In confequence there 
was a flop put to all bufinefs in the city ; all the Tri¬ 
bunals, except that eftablifhed by the law Varia, were 
Ihut up : the people quitted the toga, which was the 
habit of peace, and wore the military veft -, and 
Rome feemed a town of war. Both the Confuls fet 
out to make head againft the enemy, but not without 
the precaution of leaving troops in the city in cafe of 
infult. They chofe Lieutenant-Generals out of the 
. . ' " ' moft 
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moft illuftrious warriors, Marius, Sylia, Cn. Pom- A. R. 65*. 
peius Strabo, father of Pompey the Great, and T. 

' Didius, who had triumphed twice, over the Scor- 
difci after his Prastorlhip, and the Spaniards after his 
Confulfliip. Hiftory alfo mentions Metellus Pius, 

Caepio, and many others. Rutilius had the Marfi for 
his province, and Julius Samnium. That firft cam¬ 
paign an hundred thoufand men were in arms, with¬ 
out including the garrifons of places. 

However, before they entered upon aftion, the al¬ 
lies fent an embalTy to the Romans, to make a laft 
effort, and reprefent the juftice of their pretenfions, 
as they only demanded to be admitted citizens of a 
ftatethat was partly indebted for its greatnefs to them. 

They probably thought, that their requeft, fupported 
by their arms, would have more effedt than for the 
pafb. But the Senate, always true to the Roman 
maxim of never fuffering the law to be given them, 
replied, “ That if the allies acknowledged their fault 
and fubmitted, they might be heard. That other- 
wife, they might fpare themfelves the pains of fending 
embalTies to Rome.” Thus all hopes of peace being 
at an end, hoftilities began. 

For the reft, we muft not believe that amongft the 
/ people who took arms the Romans had no friends. 

The thing is impolTible in itfelf: and Velleius pleafes Vell.^ia*. 
himfelf with citing the example of his great-grand¬ 
father’s father Minatius Magius, who defcended from 
Decius Magius, that faithful and conflant ally of 
Rdme, at the time of the revolt of Capua. Mina¬ 
tius, who inherited bis grandfather’s fentiments, raifed 
a legion in the country of the * Hirpini, with which 
he joined the Roman troops, and fignalized himfelf in 
the courfe of the war by many important exploits. 

And he was rewarded for it accordingly : he was 
made a Roman citizen nominally, and his two fons 
were created Prtetors at a time when, as Velleius 

* This country was part of that now called the Ulterior Princi >aii y> 
in the kingdom of Naples. 
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^.r.664 . takes care to obferve, the Commonwealth had 
only fix. 

Died. & No wars are made with greater cruelty than civil 
wars, and this was really one, as I obferved before. 
The more mankind are bound by ftridt and facred 
ties, the more violent their hatred becomes when thofe 
ties are broke through. The allies proceeded to all 
kinds of inhumanity, both againft the Romans, and 
againft fuch of the Italians as continued faithful to 
Rome i and that they might have a proper inftru- 
ment of their cruelties, the people of Afculum fet a 
Cilician Captain of pirates at liberty, whom the Ro¬ 
mans had taken, and left prifoner in their keeping. 
Nothing was fpared, not even women and children. 
They invented an unheard-of punifhment for the wo¬ 
men, which was to tear oflF their hair and the fkin of 
their heads. And the people of * Pinna, not being 
willing to lhare in the revolt, faw their children, 
which by misfortune had fallen into the hands of the 
. rebels, butchered before their eyes. It is well that 
hiftory preferves the remembrance of thefe horrible 
deeds, to make mankind afhamed of their bar¬ 
barity. 

The reader may juftly expefl in this place an ac¬ 
count of military operations of the greateft importance, 

. ]. innumerable incidents, battles, and fieges. But I 
have already taken notice, that the times of which we 
are fpeaking, are perhaps the moft barren of in- 
ll;ru£live memoirs of the whole hiftory of the Roman 
Commonwealth, We have only abridgments, and 
thoie executed with little tafte: and Appian, who 
fuppliesmore circumftances than the reft, affords al- 
moft only a dry and trifling lift of adlions either little 
in themfelves, or meanly related, without connexion, 
without explaining caufes and circumftances, and 
without any of thofe ftrokes that paint the different 
charafters of men, and render hiftory ufeful and agree¬ 
able, at the fame time. I fhall therefore be obliged 
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to content myfelf with giving a general idea of the A. R. 662^ 
feries of fadts, and to make choice of fuch as were 
moft important. 

At firft the.allies had the advantage almoft every Suppl. 
where; and Freinfhemius happily enough finds the 
caufe of this fuperiority in the union, concurrence, 
and zeal, which ufually attend new enterprizes •, 
whereas the diflenfions with which Rome abounded, 
extended even to the armies. . - 

TheConful Rutilius encreafed the evil by his unjuft Dio. apud 
and ill-founded fufpicions. As he obferved that the 
enemy knew every circumttance of what pafled in his 
camp, ;he was allured that the principal Officers and 
Nobility, who had always had intelligence with the 
allies, gave them thefe informations : and without 
farther enquiry, he wrote on that head to the Senate. 

Thefe letters tended to fetting all things in a flame at 
Rome. Happily forrje fpies of the Marfi were difco- 
vered, who mixed with the Roman foragers, and even 
entered the camp with them, as is very eafily done in 
a war, wherein the language, habits, and arms, are 
the fame on both fides •, and afterwards apprized their 
General of every thing they had been able to learn. 

In confequence thefe fufpicions fubfided, and tran¬ 
quility was reftored. To cement it, the Senate de- Afcon. in 
creed, that the lawVaria fhould be fufpended during 
the war: this was a fource' of divifion to which the 
Senate very opportunely put a Hop, by the wifdom 
of this decree. 

The Conful Rutilius appears to have been a inanKo. 
of little .genius, envious, umbrageous, and more 
greedy of glory than capable of deferving it. Ma¬ 
rius, who was his relation, advifed him to protradl: 
the war; no doubt to give the firft ardour of the al¬ 
lies time to cool; befides which, he .reprefented, that 
provifions abounded in the Roman camp, and could 
not be-wanting, v/hilft.they had an open communica¬ 
tion with Rome, and all the great part of Italy be¬ 
hind them ; whereas the enemy, in,the country where 
they made'war, would foon be reduced to famine. 

D d 2 Rutilius 
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Rutilius imagined that Marius, in propofing this plan 
of condufSt, confuked only the motives of his own 
ambition that he was defirous that the year fhould 
elapfe without aflion, in order that he might be 
created Conful for the feventh time, and have the ho¬ 
nour of terminating the war himfelf. With thefe 
thoughts he rejeded Marius’s counfels entirely, and 
took offence at them. 

He was encamped on the * Tolenus, a little river 
in the country of the Marfi, and below him, on the 
fame fide, at fome diftance, was Marius. Each had 
a bridge upon the river; and oppofite to them, but 
neareft to Marius’s bridge, on the other bank, lay 
Vettius Cato, one of the Praetors of the allies. The 
latter conjedturing that the Conful would pafs the To¬ 
lenus to attack him, poked an ambufcade upon the 
way in a very obfcure valley. His ftratagem took 
effedt. Rutilius advanced againft him ; and whilfl: 
they were at blows, the troops in ambufh appeared 
on a fudden, attacked the Roman army, and put it 
into diforder. Eight thoufand Romans perifhed in 
this battle, either hy the fword, or by being pufhed 
into the river, and drowned. The Conful himfelf re-. 
ceived a wound in the head, of which he-died. 

Marius then (hewed that he knew more than either 
of thofe Generals. 1 have faid that he was encamped 
below the Conful. Having accordingly gueffed what 
had pafied, from the bodies of the Romans that came 
down the.flream to him, he fet out that moment, and 
finding the camp of Vettius almofl: without any 
guards, he carried it with little or no refiftance. The 
viffor, in confequence, deprived of his camp and bag¬ 
gage, was obliged to pafs the night upon the field of 
battle, and retired the next day, without being able 
to make any advantage of his vidtory. 

It is eafy to judge, that the death of Rutilius oc- 
cafioned great grief at Rome. But that grief was 
much increafed, when the body of that Conful, and 

\ 

* Now tliQ Turano, in Abruzzo Ulterior. 
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thofe of feveral other illiiftrious perfons, killed in 
the fame battle, were brought thither to be laid in 
the tombs of their anceftors. The whole city was in 
mourning and confternation, which continued feveral 
days. The Senate apprehended, that fuch fights, if 
repeated, might entirely difcourage the citizens ; and 
decreed, that for the future, fuch as fhould be killed 
in war, Ihould be interred upon the fpot. The allies 
paired a like decree on their lide. 

Caepio commanded a body of troops as Rutilius’s 
' Lieutenant, and gained a confiderable advantage with 
them, that occafioned his deftruftion. For, in con- 
fequence of that fuccefs, the Senate having decreed, 
that the remaining foldiers of the army of Rutilius 
Ihould be divided between Marius and him, he con¬ 
ceived on a fudden, that he was become as great a 
General as he to whom this decree feemed to make 
him equal: and that prefumption inclined him the 
'more to give blindly into the fnare Pompedius laid 
for him. 

That artful Italian, whofe camp was at no great 
diftance from that of C$pio, came to him in the 
night, giving him to underftand that he would change 
fides, and adhere to the Romans. As a pledge for 
his fidelity, he brought to him two children as hof- 
tages, which he faid were his own, but they were 
really Haves. Befides which, pretending to be afraid 
that the allies would revenge themfelves, by depriving 
him of his eftate, and for that reafon to ufe the pre¬ 
caution of faving at leaft fome part of it, he brought 
with him counterfeit ingots of gold and filver, that is, 
of lead gilt with both. 

Upon thefe proofs Cajpio confided in him : and the 
impoftor having advifed him to march and attack the 
camp of the allies, which would be much difconcerted 
when they faw themfelves without a leader; the Ro¬ 
man followed that counfel with entire fecurity, and 
began his march. But Pompedius, in the fpace be¬ 
tween the two camps, had ported an ambufcade; and 
when he was near the place, he went up an hill, un- 
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•der pretence of going to view the pofture of the 
enemy, but in reality to , give his troops the fignal 
agreed upon. Caspio that moment was attacked, de¬ 
feated, killed, and great part of his army were cut to 
pieces. Marius drew together fuch as found means 
to efcape, and joined them with the troops under his 
command. 

, Hitherto the affairs of the Romans went very ill. 
The Conful L. Julius was the firft who had the glory 
of an important fuccefs, which began to raife their 
hopes. He commanded in the war againft the Sam- 
nites, who kept him fo continually employed, that it 
was not poflible for him to find time to go to Rome, 
to chufe a Collegue to fucceed Rutilius •, fo that from 
the 17th of June, the day of the defeat and death of 
that unfortunate Conful, Julius continued alone to 
the end of the year, at the head of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

He had received a blow at firft, which probably 
conduced to make him more wary. He in confe- 
quence encamped near Papius, General of the Sam- 
nites, who was befieging the city of Acerrte, in Cam¬ 
pania : but lie contented himfelf with keeping him 
in continual alarm, and diftreflinghira otherwife in the 
operations of the fiege, and avoided coming to a bat¬ 
tle. He found himfelf obliged to weaken his army 
by a ftratagem of the enemy. The Romans had Nu- 
midian auxiliaries with them. • Papius caufed Oxyn- 
tas, the fon of Jugurtha, who had been prifoner at 
Venufium, to be brought to his camp; and having 
made him aflume all the ornaments of fovereignty, he 
frequently fliewed him to the Numidians. They de- 
ferted in multitudes to join their King: and Julius 
had no other remedy in his power, than to fend back 
all the Numidians in his army to Africa. 

Papius, flufhed with his advantages, refolved to 
give the Roman Conful battle; and feeing that he 
did not quit his camp, he defpifed him fo much as to 
undertake to'force his entrenchrftcnts. The Romans 
drfended themfelves with valour; and whilft they 

kept 
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kept the enemy employed at the place attacked, the A. R. 662. 
Conful made his horfe falley through another gate, ’^50,*"’ 
who charging the Samnites in the rear, entirely broke 
them, fo that they left fix thoufand men upon the 
fpot. This viftory gave the Romans both joy and 
hope. The Conful was declared Imperator by his 
foldiers and at Rome the people quitted the habit of 
war to refume the toga. 

The fame good fortune did not attend Julius to 
the end of the campaign. He fullered a confiderable 
lofs, to which an illnefs, that made him incapable of 
afling, and obliged him to be carried to and fro in 
his army in a litter, contributed. For the reft, all 
thefe battles, and many that I omit, produced nothing 
decifive : and the war continued with equal heat, and 
almoft equal forces on both fides. 

Marius did not diftinguifli himfelf in it by great 
exploits. Whether through the neceffity of circum- 
ftances, or perhaps the flownefs and chill of age, it 
appears that the general courfe of his conduft was to 
gain time, and to hazard nothing. He however de¬ 
feated the Marfi in a battle: but they began the at¬ 
tack, and when he had pufhed them into vineyards 
furrounded. v/ith hedges, obferving that they found it 
difficult to crofs them in retiring, he was afraid of 
breaking his own ranks, and gave over the purfuit. 

Sylla, as if it had been his deftiny to compleat what 
Marius had begun, happened accidentally to be on 
the other fide of thofe vineyards, ■ with the. body of 
troops under his command. He fell upon the-Marfi, 
and made a great flaughter of them. The number of 
the (lain in both the adiions of this day are faid to 
amount to fix thoufand. In this battle fell Herius 
Afinius, one of the principal commanders of the al¬ 
lies, who was probably the grandfather of the famous 
Afinius Polico. 

This nation of the Marfi were very warlike; and it 
was a common faying at Rome, that they had never 
triumphed either over the Marfi, or without them. Pint, in 
Perhaps that confideration made Marius the more'^^^''* 
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cautious in attacking them. However that were, ex¬ 
cept on the occafiohs I have related, he tenacioufly 
kept within his camp, without regarding either the 
complaints of his own foldiers, or the inl'ults of the 
enemy. And one day when Pompedius Silo advanced 
within hearing, and cried out with a loud voice, “ If 
“ you are a great General, Marius, why don’t you 
“ fight ?” Marius anfwered, “ You Ihould rather be 

afked, if you are a great General, why don’t you 
“ force me to fight ?” 

Plutarch mentions another adlion, in which Ma¬ 
rius’s foldiers behaved ill, and did not take an advan¬ 
tage given them by the enemy, fo that the two ar¬ 
mies retired back to back. Soon after, Marius alked 
leave to quit the fervice, and returned to Rome, 
having loft much of his reputation. He pleaded the 
rheumatifm, with which he was much afflidled, as the 
motive for his retreat; pretending that he had fup- 
ported his fpirits a great while with a courage beyond 
his ftrength, and that his illnefs had at length become 
fo e.xceffive, that he could withftand it no longer. 

?' Sertorius, though he had no command in chief in 
this war, however fignalized himfelf by a great num¬ 
ber of adtions worthy of remembrance. But Salluft 
himfelf complains of not being fufiiciently informed 
of them j becaufe at firft the obfcurity of the perfon 
who did them, and afterwards the malice of thofe 
who envied him, had buried them in oblivion. He 
was Qiiaeftor this year, and had Gallia Cifalpina for 
his province. Having received orders to levy fol¬ 
diers and make arms there, he acquitted himfelf of 
both coramiftions with an adlivity and vigour, which 
diftinguifhcd him highly from other perfons of his 
years, who were generally voluptuous and indolent, 
and confidered an office' as a title to make others take 
pains, and to dilpenfe with any application of their 
own. 

He did not confine himfelf to thofe eafy fundtions 
which require care, but do not expofe a perfon to any 
danger. PTe was prcfent at feveral battles, wherein 

he 
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he expofed his perfon with the fame bravery, of which a.r.66*. 
he had given proofs in his firft campaigns. As he 
went to battle without fparing himfelf, he often re¬ 
ceived wounds, and one in particular, by which he 
loft an eye. * But that deformity of his countenance 
was matter of joy and triumph to him. He faid j-, 
that others had not always the advantage of carrying 
marks of their valour about them ; that they were 
forced to diveft themfelves of bracelets, crowns, and 
other military rewards, in order to Ihew them. But 
as for him, the proofs of his bravery accompanied him 
every where ; and nobody could be a fpedtator of his 
difgrace, without being at the fame time an admirer 
of his virtue. The people did him juftice : and one, 
day on his entering the theatre, he was received with 
applaufes and acclamations, which the’ oldeft Gene¬ 
rals and moft refpefted citizens did not always eafily 
obtain. 

Virtue is of all ranks and conditions; and after one Sen. de 
of the greateft men Rome ever produced, I am not®®"’*“* 
afraid to mention here an admirable, action of two 
flaves. I cannot tell the exaft time when it happened: 
but it undoubtedly was in the war I am now relating. 

The Romans befieged Grumentum J, in Lucania j 
and when the city was reduced to the laft extremity, 
two flaves efcaped into the camp of the befiegers. 

Soon after, the place was taken by ftorm, and plun¬ 
dered. The two flaves at this time ran to the houfe 
of their miftrefs, whom they feized with a kind of 
violence, and carried off, threatening her both with 
their words and gefture : and when they were afl'ted 
who Ihe was, they faid fiie was their miftrefs, and a 
moft cruel miftrefs, upon whom they were going to 
take revenge for all the barbarous treatment they had 
fuffered from her. In this manner they made her 

* Quo ille dehoneftamento corporis maxime lastabatun Sallust, 

T T^f f^'iV >«/) tfSl T4? fAetfjCptet *r&y apis-OooY jy 

TpiTtra }y J'cpara, ^ durS «fs dfJ'p'iy'j^ias ^apt/jutivuv 

y)/upio-jua'*’u, Tkf at-Tijf £;tovT/ eipi'riis ajuaty w o'u/u<popcLs dictrds, Plut. 

I This city was in the country now called Balilicata. 
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quit the dry, and conveyed her to a fafe retreat, 
where they concealed her with great care. Then, 
when the fury of the foldiery was over, and every 
thing quiet in the city, they made her return into it, 
and were ready to obey her as before. She gave 
them their liberty, which was the greateft reward in 
her power to beftow, but certainly extremely Ihort of 
the fervice Ihe had received. I refume the feries of 
our hiftory. 

Cn, Pompeius Strabo had * Picenum for his pro¬ 
vince. He was not fuccefsful at firft, as had hap¬ 
pened to moft of the Roman Generals in this war. 
Immediately after the maflacrc at Afculum, he at¬ 
tacked the place, and was repulfed with lofs. Being 
afterwards attacked himfelf near the river Tenna -f, 
by three Generals of the allies, Afranius, Ventidius, 
and Judacilius, he was defeated, and obliged to re¬ 
tire to'the city of Fermo. He was befieged there by 
Afranius alone, the other two Italian Prsetors having 
employment elfevyhere. Pompeius kept a great while 
on the defenfive. But at length having advice that 
Sulpicius approached with a Roman army, he con¬ 
certed a plan with him for attacking the enemy. At 
the time fixed he made a vigorous falley. Afranius, 
who thought he had only Pompeius to deal with, em¬ 
ployed all his forces to repulfe him. But whilft they 
were engaged with almoft equal advantage, Sulpicius 
arrived, and fet the camp of the allies on fire. The 
fight of the flames terrified the Italians, and to corn- 
pleat their misfortune, Afranius being killed, the 
whole army broke and difperfed. Thofe who could 
efcape the vidlor, fled to Afculum ; and Pompeius 
immediately invefted that city. 

The victory, which I have juft related, reftored 
the tranquility of Rome. After that of the Conful 
Julius, the citizens had refumed the toga, or habit 
of peace; this made the magiftrates put on the 

* Now called Marche d' Acona# 
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robe pr^texta, and affume the other ornaments ofA.R.ss*. 
their dignity. Thus every thing returned to its an- 
dent order; and the war, in the ftate it was, was, • 
confidered only as a common war, that did not pre¬ 
vent the city from enjoying the fweets of peace. 

, In the mean time, a new event Ihewed the Romans 
that they could not hope to extricate themfelves out of 
danger folely by the force of arms. Moft of the Um¬ 
brians, and fome Tufcan ftates, quitted their alliance, 
and joined the rebels. The example might have 
fatal confequences ; and the Romans apprehended 
they fhould be left alone, if they perfevered in re- 
fufing the’ general defire of Italy. The Conful Ju¬ 
lius therefore, with the advice, and by the authority 
of the Senate, pafled a law to grant the freedom of- 
Rome to fuch of the allies as had continued faithful 
hitherto. By this law, Latium, and part of Tufcany 
and Umbria, at length acquired the right, that made 
them equal with the Romans. They adhered in con- 
fequence more firmly to the Commonwealth; and the 
other ftates of Italy alfo conceived hopes of fharing 
that privilege with them -, at lead by laying down 
their arms. And the war in reality was terminated 
only by this method. But to bring things to this 
point much blood was ftill to be flied. 

The greatnefs of the danger, and the fcarcity of 
men, forced the Romans to admit freedmen into their 
land-forces, who till then had either been excluded, 
or very rarely employed. They raifed twelve cohorts 
of them, whom they pofted to guard the fea-coafts 
from Cumae to Rome. 

Cn. Pompeius Strabo. 

L. Porcius Cato. Sg. , 

Pompeius and Porcius had defervcd the Confullhip 
conferred upon them by confiderable fervices. We 
have mentioned the viftory which the firfl: gained over 
Afranius in Picenum; and Porcius, towards the end 
' of 
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of the preceding year, had alfo defeated the Rates of 
Tufcany, who had revolted, in a pitched battle. 

Pompeius in his Confulfhip had confined himfelf 
particularly in carrying on the fiege of Afculum, 
which, as I have faid, he began before he was eledted 
Conful. This fiege was one of the moft important 
operations of the war. The Romans were the more 
eager to take it, as it was this city which had given 
the fignal of the revolt: and the allies defended it 
with no lefs vigour. Armies of feventy-five thoufand 
Romans, and fixty thoufand Italians, fought be¬ 
fore Afculum to haften, and prevent, the taking 
of it. 

■ The efforts of the allies could not make the Ro¬ 
mans raife the fiege ; but they occafioned its continu¬ 
ing a great while: and it appears that Pompeius left 
the command of it during fome time to L. Julius, 
Conful of the preceding year, in order to keep the 
field himfelf, and oppofe the different nations of the 
enemy. He gained a gteat vidory over the Marfi. 
He reduced the Veftini * and Feligni to fubmit and 
lay down their arms. But we have few particulars of 
thefe fads. Seneca has preferved a very remarkable 
’ circumflance, which relates to the time of the reduc¬ 
tion of the Peligni. C. Vettius, who was of that na¬ 
tion, and one of the principal Generals of the allies, ' 
•had been taken prifoner, and was brought to the Con¬ 
ful. One of his Daves fnatched the foldier’s fword 
who was dragging him along, and firft killing his 
mafler, and then turning the point of it againft him¬ 
felf, “ It is time,” faid he, “ that I fhould provide 
“ for myfelf; I have fet my mafter at liberty.” On 
faying thefe words, he plunged the fword into his own 
breaft, and fell dead. “ What Dave, cries Seneca, 
ever delivered his mafter in a more glorious man- 

* The Veftini inhabited the country upon the banks of the Ateiv 
.nus, a river now called Pefcara, in the Abruzzo. 

J Da milii quemquam; qui magnificentiiis dominum fervarit. 
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ner ?” But as to us, however glorious this aftion A. R. 66j. 
may be, the feverity of the Chriftian Morality, -Ant- C. 
in refpeft to homicide, does not permit us to praife ** 
it. And indeed, how many events might have 
delivered Vettius in a gentler and more happy 
manner ? 

L. Porcius, as well as his Collegue, carried on the 
war with fuccefs. He gained various advantages over 
the Marfi, whom he feems to have made it his foie 
employment to fubdue. But at laft, in-attacking their 
camp near the lake * Fucinus, he was killed, and by 
his death gave the vidbory to the enemy. Orofius Ojof.v.it 
imputes his death to young Marius, w^ho defired to 
revenge a pretended infult done by the Conful to his 
father. For Porcius, who had the fame troops that 
old General had commanded the year before, had. 
boafted, that “ Marius had not done greater things 
than him.” Thofe words were fatal to him and in the. 
heat of the battle, an tinfeen ftroke, but from the 
Roman army, and according to the words of Orofius, , 
from the hand of young Marius, laid him dead at 
the foot of the enemy’s intrenchments. So black a 
crime w'ould be incredible, if that young man had. 
not too fully proved in the fequel, by the moft horrid 
cruelties, that he was capable of it. 

Dio tells us, that this Conful had enraged his fol-Dio.apud 
diers againft him by fevere reproaches and haughty 
behaviour, which had even occafioned a fedition, in 
which he was very near perilhing. The refentment- 
of the troops may have been either the caufe of Por¬ 
cius’s death, or the occalion of Marius’s better con- ' 
cealing his guilt. 

Sylla fignalized himfelf in this war above all the 
Roman Generals. I have related in the foregoing 
book, in what manner he compleated a vidlory left 
imperfedt by Marius. This year is more produdtive 
of events glorious for him. He commanded, as the 
Conful Porcius’s Lieutenant, a body of troops in 

♦ Now called the lake of Celano. - 
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Campania, where he deftroyed the city of Stabi® on 
the laft day of April. From thence he marched to 
befiege Pompeii, a city fituated at the mouth of 
the Sarno. Whilft .he was employed at this fiege, 
his forces were augmented in the manner I proceed to 
relate. 

■ The Romans had a fleet under the command of* 
Poftumius Albinus. He was an haughty and violent 
man, who made his foldiers abhor him to fuch a de¬ 
gree, that they rofe againft him, -, and accufing him of 
treafon and holding, intelligence with the enemy, they 
ftoned him to death;' Sylla took upon him the com¬ 
mand of thefe foldiers, who had embrued their hands 
in the blood of their. General, and incorporated them 
into his army, without punifliing the crime they had 
lately committed. He palliated this bad indulgence. 
with as bad an excufe; and faid, that thofe troops 
would only adt with more ardour, to expiate the crime 
they had committed by their fervices. But his real 
motives were ambition and felf-intereft. The enmity 
between him and Marius was then rofe to excefs; and 
he propofed no lefs than to reduce his enemy to extre¬ 
mities, and to.deftroy him. Befides which, as the 
war with the allies drew towards an end, he afpired at 
having the command of that againft Mithridates, for 
which preparations were making. With thefe views 
he applied himfelf in gaining the affeftion of the fol¬ 
diers, even at the expence of the moft inviolable laws 
of military difcipline.’ And he was in efiedt the firft 
Roman General, who fet the pernicious example of 
attaching the troops to himfelf, to the prejudice of 
the Commonwealth, and to fubftitute the rights of his 
country to his private views, fo that the foldiers under 
his command became the troops of Sylla, and not 
thofe of the Roman People. The ambitious condud 
of this General will appear more fully in the fequel. 
For the prefent, he made himfelf really ufeful to the 
Commonwealth. > 

Cluentius, one of the Generals of the allies, came 
with a great army of the Samnites to the relief of the 
8 city 
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city of Pompeii, and boldly encamped at four hun- A.R. 663. 
dred paces from the Romans. Sylla, who thought 
himfelf defpifed and infulted, moved to attack tjhe 
enemy, though he had fent great part of his troops to 
forage. He had reafon to repent his prefumption, and 
was repulfed with lofs. But he foon had his revenge : 
when his foragers had rejoined him, he attacked the 
enemy again, and Cluentius was defeated and obliged 
to retire. 

This firft advantage was not decifiye, and the Ita^ 
lian General, having received a reinforcement of Gauls, 
returned to the charge. We have feen, in the courfe 
of the Roman Hiftory, feveral Angle combats with 
Gauls, in which they were never I'uccefsful. It here 
gives us -another with the farne efted:. A Gaul of 
very.great ftature advanced out of the line, and chal¬ 
lenged the bravefl; of the.Romans to fight. A Moor 
was fent againft him, who was as little as the other 
' was big, and however killed his adverfary. The 
confequence was as is natural on fuch events. The 
Gaul’s death terrified thofe of his nation. They made 
a bad defence, were foon broke, and drew after them 
the reft of, the army. Sylla’s viflory was compleat: 
he took the enemy’s camp, - who continued, flying, 
and did not believe themfelves fafe till they w'ere near 
Nola. The vidor ^purfued them thither : and with¬ 
out. giving them any rtimc, he attacked them again, 
and entirely ruined that army with its General, v.ftaO 
was killed in the adion. Appian makes the number 
of the dead in the firft adion amount to thirty thou- 
fand, and. in this to twenty. And what is more fur- 
prifing, and even, incredible, according to Eutropius, 

Sylla did.not lofe a fingle rrian. t-But a greater , au¬ 
thority than that of .fo mean .a .writer, is heceffary 
to make us believe a fad fo remote from all pro¬ 
bability, . , ; • , 

Sylla had wrote in his memoirs, that his foldiers Pliip 
had honoured him at Nola with a crown Ofidionalis. 

This crown was not, like others, granted by the Ge-* 
neral to foldiers who had diftinguifhed themfelves ; 
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A. R.663. but on the ontrary, conferred by the troops on theif 
General, who had extricated them out of fome great 
danger. It was only of turf; and the grafs, of which 
it was formed, was to be taken ohly from the very 
fpot where the army had been furrounded by the 
enemy, and from which the wifdom and valour of 
the commander had brought it off. We do not fee, 
from the fa£i;s which I have related after Appian, in 
what manner Sylla had deferved this crown. But we 
muft afcribe that to the negligence of this author, 
and others, to whom we are obliged to have recourfe 
for thefe times. This crown was the greatefi: honour 
that could be conferred upon a citizen ; and Sylla, who 
was defirous to perpetuate an event fo much to his 
glory, caufed it to be painted in his country-houfe at 
Tufculum, which afterwards belonged to Cicero. 
* But as Pliny obferves, it was in vain for the author 
of a profcription to take honour to himfelf from a 
Corona Obfidionalis, He himfelf tore it from his head, 
when he afterwards deftroyed a much greater number 
of citizens than he had ever faved. 

Appian. Sylla, after fo great a vidory, improved his ad¬ 
vantages, He entered the country of the Hirpini: 
and the inhabitants of Eculanum, which was in a mari¬ 
ner the capital, not furrendering foon enough, he 
made his troops plunder it. This example of feve- 
rity intimidated the reft, and in a few days the whole' 
province fubmitted. 

From thence he marched to Samnium, where he 
was at firft in a perplexing fituation. He had entered 
a defile near the city of Efernia, having an army of 
Samnites, commanded by Papius Mutilius, to oppofe 
him. Sylla was a man of prefence of mind in diffi¬ 
culties. He managed in fuch a manner, that he had 
an interview with the General of the enemy, under 
pretext of negociating an accommodation. Nothing 

♦ Quod (i verum eft, hoc exfecrabiliorern eum dixerim: quando* 
<^uideni earn capiti fuo profcriptione fua ipfe detraxit, tanto pauciori- 
buscivium fervatis, quam poltea occifis. 
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Was concluded in it. But the truce, by a very natural A. R. 66} 
efFeft, occafioned a fecurity amongft the Samnites, 
which leflened their attention and vigilance. The 
Roman took his advantage of this; and favoured by 
the filence and obfcuriry of the night, made his troops 
fet out, leaving only one trumpet in his camp to found 
as ufual the beginning of each watch, every three 
hours. At the fourth watch the trumpet himfelf 
withdrew to rejoin the army, which by this means got 
fafely out of the defile. 

Sylla did not fatisfy himfelf with only efcaping the 
danger. Having marched round the camp of the 
Samnites, he attacked them in a part where he was 
lead expedled, defeated them, and took their camp. 

Papius efcaped wounded by Efernia. Sylla put an 
end to this glorious campaign by a confiderable con- 
queft. Fie attacked * Bovianum, a very confiderable 
■city, where the Samnites held their general aflembly, 
and which was fortified with three citadels. He af- 
faultcd it in feveral places at the fame time, and in 
three hours carried the place. 

After fo m.any great exploits Sylla returned to Plut. in 
Rome, to ftand for the Confulfhip, to which few can- 
didates had ever offered themfelves with the recom¬ 
mendation of fuch great and glorious fervices. He 
brought with him the mod unexceptionable reputa¬ 
tion. All the world confidered him as a great war¬ 
rior : his friends extolled him as the principal Ge¬ 
neral of Rome ; and even his enemies could not re- 
fufe him the title of fuccefsful Captain. 

He took no manner of offence at this language of 
his enemies. On the contrary, he was extremely de¬ 
lighted with pafling for the favourite of fortune; whe¬ 
ther that was out of odentation, and to take honour 
to himfelf on the proteflion of heaven, or perhaps 
from conviidion of mind. Plutarch repeats circum- 
dances from Sylla’s memoirs to this edeft, which are 
entirely fingular. He faid in them, that he fucceeded 

* Now Boiano, in the cou/ity of Molifa, 
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A.R. 663. better in accidental enterprizes, than in thofe he had 

"^*9.*"' premeditated, and intended to condud prudentially. 
He confeffed that be was more fortunate than capable 
in v/ar ; and advifed Lucullus, to whom he dedicated 
them, to rely on nothing fo much as on what the 
gods Ihould infpire him with in dreams. All this 
feems to prove, that he adlually believed in fortune. 
And the thing cannot appear fo ftrange in fo odd and 
capricious a genius as his. Plutarch in the fame place 
gives us a defcription of him, which I ought not to 
omit to readers who are defirous to know mankind 
well. 

He was inconliftent, and perpetually in contra- 
didtion to himfelf. He took away from fome with 
violence, and bellowed upon others with profufion : 
he honoured perfons without reafon, and infulted in 
the fame manner: he made his, court with addrefs to 
thofe of whom he had occafion; and behaved haugh¬ 
tily to fuch as Hood in need of him •, fo that jt was 
doubted, whether he was moll proud, or mod a flat¬ 
terer. He was the fame unequal man in his refent- 
ments and revenge: fometimes he would inflift pu- 
nilhment for the (lighted faults, and on other occa- 
lions fulfered the greated offences patiently : he would 
eafily be reconciled to thofe who had done him the 
mod extreme injuries, and revenged the flighted im¬ 
prudences with murder and confifcation of fortune. 
Perhaps, fays Plutarch, this inequality of condudl in 
refpeft to thofe he hurt might be explained, by fay¬ 
ing, that his difpofition and intered fwayed him alter¬ 
nately; and that, though naturally inclined to revenge, 
he checked and moderated himfelf by reflexion, when 
the good of his affairs required it. And may not the 
fame key folve mod of his other inconfidencies ? I 
return to the war with the allies, of \Vhich I have dill 
fome events to relate, all more and more to the dif¬ 
ad vantage of the Italian league. 

The Marfi, who had been one of its dronged fup- 
ports, quitted it, being tired and fubdued by their 
pad Ioffes, and the new ones they fudained from Mu- 
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racna and Metellus Pius. The Peligni had allb fub-A. R. eejt 
mitted, as I have related. The Romans in cqnfe- 
quence being mafters of Corfinium, which the rebels Liv. Epit. 
had made their metropolis, it was necelTary to trans- 
fer the general council to Efernia, a city of the Sam- ixxxvii, 
nites, who, by the defection of the Marfi, found 
themfelves alone at the head of all the ftates that per- 
fifted in their fidelity to the aflbciation. They elefted 
five Prtetors or Generals, amongft whom they gave 
the principal authority to Pompedius Silo. He de- 
ferved this preference by his ability in war, his cou¬ 
rage, and efpecially, his tenacioufnefs in the revolr, 
of which himfelf had been the firft authorj and which 
could not make him abandon the example even of 
his own nation, that is, of the Marfi, who had lately 
made their fubmiflion. He aflembled an army of 
thirty thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe : and being 
reduced by necelTity to try every kind of refource, he 
even gave flaves, who would join him, their liberty ; 
and having drawn together about twenty thoufand of 
them, he armed them in the beft manner he could. 

With thefe troops he retarded for fome time the entire 
ruin of his party. 

In the mean time, the fiege of Afculum, which had Appiatii, 
continued part of the year, at length ended to the ad¬ 
vantage of the Romans. When the city was reduced 
to extremities, Judacilius, who was a native of it, 
tried a laft effort to preferve it. He was one of the 
principal leaders of the Italians, a man of vigour and 
courage. For this purpofe, he drew together eight 
* cohorts, and beginning his march, fent a courier to 
the Afculani, to advife them to watch his arrival, and 
to fally upon the befiegers, whilft he fhould attack 
their entrenchments on the other fide. He was in 
hopes, that the Romans enclofed between two fires, 
might be put into confufion, and that he might per¬ 
haps have occafion to give them a great blow, and 
thereby force them to raife the fiege. The plan v/as 
not ill conceived: but the inhabitants waitted cou- 

f The cohort ufually confillcd of 500 men, 
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fo that all Judacilius could do, was to break 
the city with part of his followers. He re¬ 
proached his countrymen in the warmeft terms with 
their cowardice : and feeing that he had nothing far¬ 
ther to hope, he refolved to die : but firft he deter¬ 
mined to be revenged of his enemies, who had often 
taken pleafure in oppofing his defigns, and who juft 
before had prevented the execution of his laft orders. 
As he was ftrongeft in the city, he caufed them all to 
be feized and put to death. After having fatiated his 
revenge, he thought it afling for his own glory, to 
revive the example fet by Vibius Virius at the taking 
of Capua. He invited his friends to a great enter¬ 
tainment, and exhorted them to prevent with him the 
difafter of their common country, by a voluntary 
death. Every one praifed his courage, but none 
would imitate it. In confequence, he took the poifon: 
and as he had taken care beforehand to have a funeral 
pile erefted, he caufed himfelf to be carried to the 
top of it, and ordered his friends to fet it on fire. 
Thus perifiied this brave man, feduced, no doubt, 
by the idea of glory, which the Pagan world an¬ 
nexed to felf-murder. But, according to the mere 
lights of reafon, what glory does a death deferve, 
that was of no utility to the publick and the common 
caufe, and of which the whole fruit could only ter¬ 
minate in preferving the perfon, who killed himfelf, 
from the evils which he dreads ftill more than death ? 

App.Orof. Though the authors, who have fpoke of the death 
of Judacilius, feem to place that event at the begin¬ 
ning of the fiege, I have chofe to relate it at the end ; 
becatife it did not feem probable in the leaft, that this 
General fhould have taken fo defperate a refolution, 
if he had feen his country in a condition to make a 
longer refiftance. I afllire rnyfelf, therefore, that the 
taking of Afculum foon folfowed his death ; and that 
the defpair of the leader, having occafioned that of 
the multitude, the city either furrendered at difcre- 
tion, or being ill defended by the difcouraged inha¬ 
bitants, was taken by ftorm. The Conful-Pompeius 
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made this unfortunate city an example of feverity. A.r. 66j. 
The principal citizens, and all the officers of war, 
were fcourged with rods, and beheaded: he fpared ^ 
the lives of the reft, but deprived them of their 
flaves and all they poflcfled : the city itfelf was de- 
moliffied to its foundation. In this manner the blood 
of the Roman citizens, who had been maflacred there, 
at the beginning of the war, was revenged. 

Hitherto it had not been the cuftoin to grant a 
triumph for having reconquered what had formerly 
belonged to the Commonwealth. Howev'er, Pom- 
peius triumphed over the Afculans, and people of 
Picenum, the fixth day before the.calends of Ja¬ 
nuary, that is, the * 25th of December. Amongft Vell.ii.65. 
the prifoners, which he led in triumph, feveral writers 
have mentioned P. Ventidius, who undoubtedly was A. Geil. 
the fon of him whom we have named amongft the 
moft illuftrious leaders of the allies. This fame Ven¬ 
tidius, now led in triumph, will triumph himfelf in 
fifty years: a memorable example of the viciffitude 
and inftability of all human things, in good as well 
as ill. 

Pompeius had caufed all the plunder of Afculum 
to be fold : but though the publick treafury was ex- 
haufted, he carried no part of the money he had 
raifed by that fale into it. He was a man whofe abi- 
lity in war conftituted his foie praife : for the reft, he ' 

was exceflively avaricious, and little fcrupulous in 
refpedt to the means of enriching himfelf. And 
this is not the only vice with which hiftory reproaches 
him, as we lhall have occafion to obfen'e • in the 
fequel. 

The Italian league was extremely weakened, and A. R. 664. 
the following year loft the perfon who was its foul 
and mover, Pompedius Silo. He had however fome 
fuccefs at firft, and had even retaken the city of Bo-’ 
vianum. Intent upon purfuing the fyftem he hadi 

* In Numa's calendar, which the Komans then followed, December 
{jad only 29 d^ys. 
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• laid down to himfelf, of fetting his Commonwealth 
on a level with that of Rome, he w^s defirous to 
triumph, and aftually did triumph in his new con- 
queft. But fuperftitious antiquity has obferved, that 
he thereby gave an omen of his future defeat; be- 
caufe it was into the viftorious city that he entered in 
triumph, and not into one conquered. Soon after he 
loft a great battle, in which he was killed : arid with 
him expired the v/hole glory of his party, v/hich from 
thenceforth only dwindled. 

It feems very probable to me, that the embaffy fent 
by the allies to Mithridates, to implore his aid, and 
invite him to unite with them agaihft Rome, is to 
be afcribed to this obftinate enemy of the Roman 
name. For the reft, if the author of this delibera¬ 
tion is not certainly known, the fail: is however cer¬ 
tain from Diodorus Siculus. The hatred of thefc 
Italians muft have rofe to madnefs, to have induced 
them to feek fo remote a proteftion, and one which 
ought to have been fufpetfted and odious to them, 
from fo many caufes : and hence it appears, that it is 
after ftrift hiftorical truth one of our greateft poets 
introduces Mithridates faying to his children : 

JVcjff, Princes, ce n'eji foint an lout de VUmvers, 

Qmo Rome fait fentir tout le poids de fes fers: 

Et de pres infpirant les Joaines les plus fortes, 

^es plus grands enemis, Rome, font a tesportes> 

In Engliib; 

“ No, ’tis not only at the world’s extremities 
‘ “ Rome makes the nations feel her iron yoke j 
“ At home they figh, and they abhor her fway, 
And her worft enemies are at her gates.” 

The King of Pontus did not afford much attention to 
this embafly, ^nd replied coldly, that when he fhould 
have terminated the affairs of Afia, which adlually 
employed him, he would go ^nd join his forces with 
thofe of the Italians, 

This. 
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This was the laft confiderable ftep taken by the re- 
bels. From thenceforth, though the Lucanians and "gg. * 
Sainnites continued ftill in arms, I find no more events 
that directly and folely belong to the war with the 
allies. They no longer make a party alone, but are 
confounded with thofeof Marius andCinna. 

Almoft all the ftates of Italy had then the freedom Appian, 
of Rome. For it had been granted them in propor¬ 
tion as they laid down their arms. From hence arofe 
a prodigious number of new citizens, which extremely 
perplexed Rome. As * their multitude was immenfe, 
to diftribute them into the five-and-thirty Tribes was, 
making them mafters of every thing-, it was annulling 
all the dignity and power of the ancient citizens ; and 
thefe new comers, adopted through favour, would 
have crulhed thofe from whom they held their privi-- 
lege. It was therefore refolved to form eight new 
Tribes, in which all the new citizens Ihould be in¬ 
cluded. This plan, copied from that of King Ser-^ 
vius Tullius, in the eftablifhment and diftribution of 
the centuries, remedied all inconveniences. The old 
citizens entirely retained their fuperiority, as being 
much lefs in number-, they had thirty-five voices, 
whilft the others had but eight; and befides, as thefe. 
new Tribes were to be only called to vote laft, it was 
natural, that the majority Ihould be very frequently 
formed before it came to their turn to give their fuf- 
frages. The allies, now become citizens, acquiefced 
at that time in every thing; whether they did not per¬ 
ceive the great advantage that regulation gave the an¬ 
cient citizens over them, or were fatisfied with ac¬ 
quiring the freedom of Rome at any rate whatfoever. 

It is probable, that in order to eftablilh this, twoA. R.6<j. 
Cenfors were created in the year of the Confulftiip of 
Cn. Pompeius, who were P. Craflus, and L. Julius 
Caefar, Conful the year before. Nothing elfe, that 

* Ne potentia eorum, & multitudo veterum cjvium dignitatem fran* 
reret, plufqut poileut recepti in beneficiunj quaip audtpfes beae.ficu, 
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•pafied in the Cenforftsip, except that they made fome 
decrees againft the luxury of the table, is come down 
to us. 

This fame year 663, a crime was committed in the 
publick Forum of Rome, unheard of before, and 
which demonftrated that the laws had loft their whole 
credit and authority, and were reduced to give way 
to force, which took place of right and juftice. Debts 
had in all times occafioned great troubles at Rome, 
We have frequently mentioned them in this hiftory. 
The avidity of thofe who lent money, v/as not con¬ 
tented with the intereft allowed by the Roman lav/s, and 
exadted greater. The debtors were entirely ruined, 
and did not pay. This evil was excelTively felt at the 
time of which we are fpeaking, becaufe the circum- 
ftance of a war fo near home, fo dangerous, and 
which required fuch great cxpences, had made mo¬ 
ney very fcarce, and had ruined the fortunes of a 
great number of particulars. The mercilcfs creditors, , 
however, abated nothing of their rigour: fo that the 
debtors called out for the protedlion of the laws, and 
pretended not only to a right to be allowed delays of 
payment on account of the bad Rate of their affairs, 
but to have their creditors treated as violators of 
the laws, in exadling greater intereffs than they al¬ 
lowed. 

A, Sempronius Afellio, Prtetor of the city, and in 
that capacity fupreme judge of this kind of contefts, 
endeavoured to moderate the affair, and put an end 
to the quarrel by the method of accommodation. 
But that not being poffible, as he was a juft man, he 
opened the tribunals to the debtors, and caufed juftice 
to be done them. Upon this, the creditors became 
furious, and not being able to overcome the Magi- 
ftrate’s conftancy, they refolved to rid themfelves of 
him •, and executed their defign with incredible au- 
dacioufnefs. Supported by L. Caftius, Tribune of 
the People (for it was neceiffary that the Tribunes 
Ihould have a lhare in all the violences committed at 
Rome), they attacked Afellio in the Forum itfelf, 

’ whilft 
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whilft he was facrificing. The unfortunate Prffitor, 
finding himfelf ftruck by a ftone, and feeing an en- jj, 
raged multitude around him, threw down the facred 
cup which he held in his hand, and endeavoured to 
fly to the temple of Vefta. But they interpofed, and 
forced him to retire into a publick houfe, where they 
knocked him on the head. Some of thofe who purfued 
him, and who had feen him running towards Vefta’s 
temple, believed he had got into it, and were not 
afraid to force the barriers of that facred afylum. 
Notwithflanding the moft facred laws, which did not 
permit men to enter it, they made the flrifteft fearch. 
in places that religion ought to have made inviolable 
to them. Thus perifhed a Praetor, actually employed 
at a facrificc, drelTed in the facred ornaments, and 
that at noon-day, in the publick Forum. And the 
authors of this enormous crime had combined toge¬ 
ther in fuch a manner, and knew fo well how to Ihut 
all mouths that could accufe them, that it was not 
poffible to find proofs againft any one of them. The 
Senate publifned a decree in vain, to invite all fuch 
as had any knowledge of the guilty, to declare what 
they knew, promifing them rewards ; liberty, if they 
were flaves; a fum of money, if free; and pardon, if 
accomplices. Nobody appeared to make the difeo- 
very • and fo atrocious a crime remained unpunifhed. 

What juftice could private perfons expert in a city, 
where it had coft a magiftrate his life for having done 
juftice ? Did not Rome in confequence fall back into 
the confufion aferibed by the poets to the firft men in 
the favage ftate of nature, before the inftitution of 
focieties ? 

• It was probably to prevent the like excefies for the 
future, that M. Plautius Sylvanus, Tribune of the 
people, propofed and pafled a law concerning publick 
violence, de vi publica. The Civilians differ in their 
conftruftion of thofe words. Let it fuffice to ob- 
ferve, that the force of them intends all violence, 
contrary to the peace and good order of the publick : 
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and that idea includes many things, and may have 
very great extent. 

The fame Tribune of the People reinftated the Se¬ 
nators in a Ihare of the adminiftration of juftice. Cae- 
pio and’Drufus had attempted the fame thing, but 
ineffedtually: and the Knights had been the foie 
judges fince the law of C. Gracchus. Plautius gave a 
new turn to that he propofed, which perhaps con¬ 
duced to its being palled with more eafe. He de¬ 
creed, that each Tribe ftould nominate fifteen citi¬ 
zens every year to adl as judges. According to this 
plan, the judges might be indifferently either Sena¬ 
tors, Knights, or even of the order of the People. 
The law was accepted, and was in force till Sylla’s 
Diftatorfliip. 

To conclude what remains of the year 663, I have 
only to fpeak of the eledtion of the Confuls. I have 
faid that Sylla was returned to Rome. His fervices 
fpoke highly in his favour. He however had a com¬ 
petitor it cofl him great pains to overcome. This 
•was C. Casfar, the brother of L. Csfar, who had been 
Conful the firft year of the war with the allies, and 
was then Cenfor. He was alfo brother, by the mo¬ 
ther’s fide, to Catulus, who conquered the Cimbri. 
Supported by the credit of two fuch illuftrious bro¬ 
thers, and with abundance of perfonal merit, he 
thought he might fet himfelf above rules, and pre¬ 
tend to the Confullhip, though he had been only 
TEdile, and not Prsetor. It is probable that he was 
fupported by * Marius, who was for excluding Sylla. 
For as Sylla and Csefar were both Patricians, they 
could not be Confuls together. 

P. Sulpicius, the young orator, of whom we have 
fpoke on the occafion of the trial of Norbanus, being 
then Tribune, oppofed the irregular Handing of C. 
Casfar, who was however his friend. They were 
both eloquent, but in a quite different manner, Ve- 

Diodorus Siculus, who is the only author that mentions Marius in 
this affair, fays, that he aaed againft Csefar. JBut Sylla's competitor 
f ould not have Marius agaiuft him. 

^ hemencc 
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hemence conftituted the charafter of Sulpicius, as we A. R. 663. 
have faid. * Csfar had pleafantry, and the graces. 

His ftile had the moft delightful urbanity, and never 
man knew better how to feafon his difcourfe with falc 
and humour: but he wanted force and fpirit. He 
however fhewed both on the occafion of which we 
are (peaking, as well as his adverfary. Speeches 
were made on both fides before the people, not with¬ 
out debates and fedition. At length C. Casfar was 
obliged to give way: and Sylla was elected Conful 
with Qi Pompeius Rufus. 

The fuccels of Sulpicius in this affair flufhed and 
ruined him. We lhall fee him next year turn again 
in favour of Marius againft Sylla, become one of the 
principal caufes of the publick calamities, and at 
length draw an unhappy death upon himfelf. 

* C. Julius orator fuit minime ille quidem vehemens i fed nemo 
unquam urbanitate, nemo lepore, nemo luavitate condition Cic. 

P^uto, n. 177, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

Tenth Volume of the Firfl Edition. 


I Thought, that it was perhaps without much re¬ 
flexion, a certain Writer of reputation in feveral 
kinds of literature had advanced, as I have ob- 
ferved in the Advertifement to the Ninth Volume, 
that the ferious ftudy of Hiftory ought not to , be be¬ 
gan till towards the end of the fifteenth century. I 
was deceived 5 it was not an opinion that,had efcaped 
him inconfiderately; it ftems, it is a Syftem, a Thefis, 
that he maintains with argumentation and proofs. 

“To treat Ancient Hiftory,” fays he, “ * is, in 
my opinion, to compile fome truths with a thouftnd 
lies. That Hiftory is perhaps ufeful as Fable is fo,—- 
The exploits of Alexander are to be known only as 
we know the Labours of Hercules.” 

I admit that a critical difeernment is neceflfary in 
the Study of Ancient Hiftory, and that we ought not 
blindly to adopt all that we find laid down in books. 
But there are rules for diftinguilhing the true from the 
falfe; and if it be weaknefs to believe, it is ralhnefs 
to reject, every thing. 

* Conllderations upon Hiftory annexed to the Merope Frangoife, 

p. 115. 

I pro- 
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I proceed, for inftance, to a principle equally fimple 
and luminous, which ought to reconcile the illuftrious 
Author, whom I take the liberty to refute, at leaft fo 
a part of the Fafts of Ancient Hillory. It is not the 
remotenefs of time, that occafions uncertainty in re- 
fpeft to thofe fads; it is the want of cotemporary 
Writers. If events had been delivered down to Fofte- 
rity by perfons of fenfe, who had either been witnefles, 
or a6tors, in them, or who had means of being ex¬ 
actly informed in them, we Ihould then, in reading 
their works, become ourfelves in fome meafure Co¬ 
temporary with thofe fa£bs : and I really believe, we 
can no more doubt what Polybius has left us concern¬ 
ing the war of Hannibal, than what Comines has 
wrote in his Hiftory. Admitting this, wherefore 
Ihould we banilh the Hiftory of Alexander into the 
region of Fables, and place it on a level with the La¬ 
bours of Hercules ? Not to mention a thoufand other 
proofs, that Hiftory had been wrote by Ptolomy, fon 
of Lagus, and by Ariftobulus, both companions of 
that famous Conqueror in all his expeditions; and 
Arrian, whofe Work we have, has followed the Me¬ 
moirs of thofe two cotemporary Writers. In confe- 
quence, the Hiftory of Alexander admits no doubt, 
and the moft excefllve pyrrhonifm itfelf cannot call 
its certainty in queftion. 

' As much may be faid in refpeft to the Hiftory of 
Greece by the Perfians, written by Herodotus; to 
that of the Peloponnefian War by Thucydides, and 
the continuation of it by Xenophon. The fame 
principle, applied to the Roman Hiftory, fupports 
us entirely in regard to the fafts related by Ctefar, 
Salluft, Tacitus, Suetonius; and in going back a 
little farther, by Polybius, a writer of no great ele¬ 
gance, but infinitely judicious, and one whofe autho¬ 
rity has always been extremely revered. I cite this 
fmall number of Authors and fads by way of ex¬ 
amples j 
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amples ; not that I pretend to call in queftion the 
certainty of the Roman Hiftory before the time of 
Pyrrhus, as a certain author of great merit has done. 

But it would require more difculTion to eftablifh that 
certainty than would fuit this Advertifement; and I 
muft be contented to refer the Reader upon this head 
to-the. various Diflertations of the Learned of the 
Academy of the Belles Lettres, in which it has been 
clearly proved. 

I infer then, that Polybius is a Writer whofe au¬ 
thority is indifputable j and therefore I cannot eafily 
conceive how any one can find room for ridiculing 
what Mr. Rollin has related after him, concerning the Polyb. 
Tyrant Nabis, and the cruel machine which he ufed^* 
for tormenting thofe who refufed to give him money. 

And indeed, neither Polybius, nor Mr. Rollin, fay, 

“ that Tyrant made thofe who brought him money ' 
embrace his wifewhich is an unfair addition to fur I’Hift. 
the narration of tliofe Hiftorians. But as to the reft, P- 
what difficulty is there to comprehend, that a ma¬ 
chine, in the fhape of a Woman, and provided un¬ 
der cloaths with iron fpikes, might be made to move 
by the means of fprings •, and that by preffing it 
againfl the bread of a man, it might torture him ex¬ 
tremely. This Mr. Rollin relates after Polybius, 
who might have feen Nabis, and had pafled his youth 
with perfons of that Tyrant’s intimate acquaintance. 

I do not think in the fame manner of Curtius’s 
accounts, the fhields diat fell from Heaven, and the 
like dories, jtfdly reje< 5 ted by the ingenious Cenfor. 

Mr. Rollin repeats them as he found them in the ori¬ 
ginals, but without believing them himfelf, or ex¬ 
pecting his Readers to believe them. It was impof- 
iible to omit them in a Roman Hidory; which fuf- 
fices to judify him. 

But the regard which I have for the memory of 
that great man, does not admit me to be filent on our > 

VoL. VI. F f Critick’s 
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Critick’s affeding to diftinguifli him moft frequently 
by the fingle title of Rheteur^ Rhetorician. He would 
undoubtedly have taken no offence at a name, that is 
no lefs honourable than that of a Poet. But it is fo 
eafy to have added other charaders to it, as polite 
Writer, and nervous Author, whofe animated Works 
infpire tlie love of virtue and refped for Religion; 
zealous for the publick good, modeft Cenfurer, noble 
and generous foul, who praifes with joy, and blames 
with referve and repugnance; it is, I’fay, fo eafy to 
have defigned him by thefe marks and abundance of 
others, that have acquired him tlie praifes of all Eu¬ 
rope, that I cannot fufficiently wonder to find him 
defcribed folely by the moft minute of all his titles. 
When a perfon thinks himfelf obliged to cenfure fuch 
a Writer, in my opinion, the leaft he can do is to 
begin by giving him his due praife, and that it is 
Ihewing a regard for one’s own reputation, to pay ho¬ 
mage to that of a man fo univerfally efteemed. 

It is not that I confider the quality of Rhetorician 
as below Mr. Rollin. Every profelTion of a man of 
letters is noble in itfelf, and by its objed; the only 
queftion is to exercife it with fuperiority, as he has 
done. In this point, I think him capable of fuftaining 
his adverfary’s charge with advantage and this I un¬ 
dertake to prove the more willingly, as in juftifying 
him, I fhall at the fame time juftify one of the fineft 
of our Orators. 


Lettre fur 
rEfprit, 

p. too. 


The fame Critick blames Mr. Rollin for having 
quoted the following pafiage in Mr. Flechier’s funeral 
Oration upon the Marfhal Turenne with praife: 
“ Powers, enemies to France, you live : and Chriftian 
Charity forbids me to frame any- wifhes for your 
deaths. May you only acknowledge the juftice of 
our arms; accept the peace, which, notwithftanding 
your Ioffes, you have fo often rejeded ; and with the 
abundance of your tears extinguifh the flames of a 
war you have unfortunately kindled. God forbid, 

that 
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that I fhould carry my wiflies farther! The judgments 
of God are impenetrable. But you live: and I de¬ 
plore in this Chair a wife and virtuous Captain, whofe 
intentions were pure and upright, and whofe virtue 
feemed to merit a greater extent of life.” This is 
the palTage criticized, which it was proper to repeat 
in all its extent. We come now to our Critick’s ob- 
fervations. 

“ An Apoftrophe in. this talle might have been 
proper at Rome in the Civil War after the alTaffination 
of Pompey, or in London after the murder of Charles 
the Firft : becaufe the interefts of Pompey and Charles 
the Firft were the queftion. But does it confift with 
decency, ingenuoufly in the roftrum to defire the 
deaths of the Emperor, the King of Spain, and the 
Eleftors, and to put in ballance with them the Gene¬ 
ral of a King their enemy ? Are the intentions of a 
Captain, which can extend no farther than the fervice 
of his Prince, to be compared with the political inte¬ 
refts of the crowned heads againft whom he ferved ? 
What fhould we fay of a German, who fhould have 
defired the death of the King of France, on the occa- 
fion of General Mercy’s being killed, whofe intentions 
were pure and upright ? Why then has this paffage 
always been praifed by Rhetoricians ? It is becaufe 
the Figure in itfelf is fine and pathetick ; but they do 
not examine the thought with refped: to its founda¬ 
tion and confiftency. Plutarch had faid to Flechier : 

“ You have faid a fine thing but all it wants is ap- 
“ plication.” 

It muft be owned, that this Crkicifm is very fev^ere. 

I muft however add, that it could only come from a 
man of a fine genius, and a great judge of con¬ 
fiftency. 

But is it real, that the Orator defires the death of 
the Emperor and the King of Spiin ? He condemns 

F f 2 that 
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that wifh j he difowns it; and confines himfelf to 
vows more conformable to morality and religion, and 
which are by no means repugnant to the refpeft due 
to Potentates, though enemies. 

He indeed, though with abundance of referve, 
makes a comparifon between the Powers then at war 
with France and the Prince of Turenne, and from 
that comparifon he feems to infer, that the French 
General was more worthy of living; fo that had it 
been left to the choice and judgment of the Orator, 
upon whom the thunder ought to have fallen, he 
would have faved the Marfhal Turenne. But what is 
there injurious to Princes, not only foreigners, but 
ftrangers, in a preference founded folely upon per- 
fonal qualities, and which does not in the leaft attack, 
the fublime preheminence of crowned Heads. Such 
an Apoftrophe had undoubtedly been wrong-placed 
at Vienna and Madrid : But it was fpoke at Paris. 

As to Mr. Turenne’s pure intentions, which, fays 
our Author, could only be to ferve his King, it is cer¬ 
tain in a Monarchical State, that is the principal duty 
of a General, confidered as fuch. But as a Man and a 
Chriftian, he can and ought to unite with his intention 
of ferving his Prince, that of contributing to the re- 
eftablifhment of peace, and direft his whole cor.dudt 
to that end v/ith entire integrity, not to be diverted by 
any view of particular intereft. It is this purity and 
uprightnefs of intention for peace, that Mr. Flechier 
feems to have had principally in view, and which he 
oppofes to the conduct of the enemy Princes, who 
have unfortunately kindled the war. 

This paffage therefore of Mr. Flechier does not 
feem “ a fine thing without application,” and one 
which is only to be praifed by Rhetoricians. 


II. At 
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II. At the fame time that I think it allowable for 
me to obfervc upon an illuftrious Author’s want of 
deference for Mr. Rollin, I am afraid I fhall appear 
myfelf in this tenth Volume to forget the refpedt I 
owe him on fo many accounts. I begin in it to treat 
the war of Alithridates anew, which he has related in 
the Ancient Hiftory ; and if Plutarch thinks himfelf 
obliged to excufe himfelf to his Readers for venturing 
to relate the unfortunate expedition of the Athenians 
againfl; Sicily after Thucydides, the fitualion I am in, 
with refped: to Mr. Rollin, makes it a much more 
indifpenfible duty for me at lead to give the pub- 
lick an account of the motives of my conduct. 

My firft inclination was no doubt to refpefl a fub- 
je£b already executed by my Matter, and to take all 
the advantage from his riches that I polhbly could. 
This plan was at once both the mod moded and the 
fafed. I might fecurely have relied upon the appro¬ 
bation of the Publick, at lead for the borrowed paf- 
fages, that it has already received fo favourably. But 
I thought, that by obferving fuch a condu6t, I Ibould 
prefent the Publick with what it already poffeded: 
and I affured myfelf that it was meritorious to do 
otherwife, even though not fo well. 

Befides which, it could not be required of Mr. 
Rollin, to treat the fubjefts he had already related, 
as they occurred, in a new manner. The fame per- 
fon has often but one v/ay of confidering an objeft. 
It woiild be but a fuperfluous kind of fecundity, and 
worthy only of the Schools, to pique onefelf upon 
performing two quite different works upon the fame 
Hidorian. But as for me, to whom the fubjedb is en¬ 
tirely new, I might be accufed of doth, if I chofe 
rather to take it done to my hand, than to work upon 
it mvfelf. 
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Thefe confiderations had already made a great im- 
prefllon upon me, and the opinion of friends I have 
reafon to refpecl finally determined me. 

I therefore give here the beginning of the War of 
Mithridates, treated in my own manner, and I lhall 
do tlie fame in refpedt to the other common fubjefts 
of the Ancient and Roman Hiftories. 

I only intreat, that I may not be compared with my 
Mailer; and if my work, confidered in itfelf, be fo 
fortunate not entirely to difpleafe, that nothing more 
be required at my hands, and that I may not be re-- 
proached for not having done better than was in my 
power. 
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BOOK THE THIRTY-FIRST. 
Continued. 


SECT. IL 

Magnus's jealotify cf Sylla rtfes to excefs on the occafion of 
a prefect made by Bocch’us to the Reman People, Both 
are ambitious of commanding in the war againji Mith- 
ridates, Marius is fupported by P. Sulpicius. "That 
Tribune*s character. The Senate^ hc-ving given Sylla 

the command of the war againf Mithridates^ Sulpicius 
endeavours to make the People transfer it to Marius, 
Sedition upon that occafion, Marius prevails^ and has the 
employment he defired conferred upon him by the People, 
Sylla marches with his army againft Rome, Perplexity 
of Marius. Deputations fent by him to Sylla in the 
name of the Senate, The latter feizes Rome. Marius 
flies, Sylla prevents Rome from being plundered. He 
reforms the government,^ raifes the authority of the Se- 
natCy and deprejfes that cf the People. He caufes Ma^ 
riusj Sulpicius^ and ten other Senators.^ to be declared 
enemies of the publick. Sulpicius is taken and kiVed. 
Flight of Marius, Sylla*s moderation. He fuffers 

Cinna to be elebled Ccnful. Mariuses party reftime cou¬ 
rage. The Cotful ^ Pompeius is killtd by bis fldiers. 

F f 4 Cinna^ 
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Cinna, in crder to force Sylla to quit Italy^ caufes him 
Jo b-e accufed by a Tribune of the People. ■ He endeavours 
to have Marius recalled. To fucceed in that view, he 
^undertakes to mingle the new citizens with the old 
tribes. Sedition on that occnfion. Cinna is driven out 
of the cily. He has Sertorius with him. Cinna is de¬ 
prived of the Confulfoip, and Merida appointed in his 
fiead. Pie gains the army which was in Campania. 
He conciliates the States of Italy to his intereft. Per¬ 
plexity cf the Confuls. Marius returns into Italy, and 
is received by Cinna. They march againft Rome. Pom- 
feiiis Strabo comes at loft to the aid of Rcme. Battle, 
in which one brother kills another. The Samnites join 
Cinna's party. Death of Pompeius Strabo. Hatred of 

the public for him. Marius offers OSlavius battle, 
wbo dares not accept his defiance. Deputies fent to 
Cinna by the Senate. Merula abdicates the Conful- 
finp. New deputation to Cinna. Council held by Ma¬ 
rius and Cinna, wherein the deaths of ihofe of the 
contrary party are refolved. Marius and Cinna enter 
the city, which is given up to all the horrors- of war. 
Death of the Conful Octavius. Death of the two bro¬ 
thers L. and C. Ca^far, and of the Craffi, father and 
fon. Death of the orator M. Antonins, Catulus, and 
Merula. Horriblefiaughter at Rome. Cornutus faved 
by his Jlaves. Humanity of the Roman People. Le¬ 
nity of Sertorius. New cruelties of Marius. His 
death. Scavola wounded with a dagger at the 
funeral of Marius. Reflexion upon the character 
■ of Marius, and his fortune. Reflexion, upon the ftate 
of Rcme. 


A.R. 6 ^ 4 ' L. Cornelius Sylla. 

Ant. c. 

n . Q^Pompeius Rufus. 


U RI N G. the Confulfliip of Sylla, the enmity 

_between him and Marius was carried to the 

h'igheft excefies, and became a war in form. Two 
years before, fwords were very near being drawn upon 
^he occafion of a prefent niade by Bocchus to the 
. Roman 
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Roman People. It was ftatues of viftpry carrying A.R.664. 
trophies, and attended with a group of gold, that re- 
prefented Jugurtha delivered up to Sylla by Bocchus. Piut. 
Thefe ftatues were placed .in the Capitol: which 
piqued Marius’s jealoufy. He could not fuffer that Apphn. 
Sylla Ihould afcribe to himfelf the glory of having 
terminated the war with the King of Numidia. He 
was for having the ftatues removed from the Capitol, 
which Sylla oppofed. The friends of both had al¬ 
ready drawn up around their leaders ; and were upon 
the point of coming to blows, when the war of the 
Allies, which broke out at this junfture, forced the 
two fadions to unite, at leaft for a time, againft the 
common enemy. 

This ill-extinguifhed fire broke out again as foon 
as the danger was over. A new fubjed cngrofied the 
thotights of the mo heads of party: this was the com¬ 
mand of the war againft Mithridates, of which both 
were ambitious, as an occafion of acquiring great 
glory and riches, v^^ithout much danger. In Sylla, 
that defire had nothing extraordinary, and contrary to 
reafon. He was ftill in the vigour of life, being then 
nine-and-forty j he had lately done great lervices, and 
fignalized himfelf exceedingly in a difficult, danger¬ 
ous, and difagreeable war. In a word, fie was Con- 
ful, and in that capacity adually General of the 
Roman armies ; fo that he had a juft right to appro-r 
priate the firft and moft glorious province to himfelf. 

Marius had no other titles but his ambition and 
avidity, paflions that never grow old. He could not 
bear to be confidered in the Commonwealth, like 
thofe old rufty arms, to ufe Plutarch’s words, that 
are never intended for farther ufe. Having none of , 
the talents that could diftinguifli a citizen in time of 
peace, and defiring to fhine at any price whatfoever, 
he languilfied after war, and did not confider any of 
the reafons that rendered him incapable of it for the 
future. He was then not much lefs than feventy 
years old: he v/as become excelfively grofs and heavy: 
it was not long fince he had been forced by the infir¬ 
mities 
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A-R- 6 « 4 -mities of age to renounce a neighbouring war, of 
^88. * which he could not fupport the fatigues. And now 
he ardently defired to crofs the feas, and carry the 
war to the extremities of Afia. To remove the idea 
himfelf had given of his decay, he went every day to 
the field of Mars to exercife amongft the youth, and 
aftedted to fhew, that he had ftill both agility to han¬ 
dle arms, and vigour to keep a good feat on horfe- 
back. Some applauded him : but * the mofl fen- 
fible pitied the blindnefs of a man, who from poor 
being become rich, and from a mean and obfcure 
birth having raifed himfelf to the higheft greatnefs, 
did not know how to fet bounds to bis fortune, nor 
enjoy his reputation and opulence in quiet; but, as if 
he had wanted every thing, was anxious to tranfport, 
from the arms of glory and triumphs, a cold and 
heavy old age into Cappadocia, and beyond the Euxine 
fea, to make war with the Satrapm of Mithridates. ' 
He endeavoured to hide this eager defire under a fpe- 
cious pretext, by giving cut, that he propofed to in- 
ftruft his fon in perfon in the art of war. But no 
body was deceived by that plaufible difeourfe; the 
M motive that adfuated him was known, and every body 
openly referred him to his country-houfe and the coafi; 
of Bajte, to drink the. hot waters, and cure his de¬ 
fluxions. Pie really had a moft delightful country- 
houfe at Mifenum near Bajm, adorned in a luxurious 
tafte, that ill fuiied a foldier roughly educated, and 
whofe whole life had paffed in the fatigues and la¬ 
bours of war. 

The advice given Marius was good; but he was 
far from being inclined to follow it. On the contrary, 
refolving to purfue his point with vigour, he drew' P. 
Sulpicius into his interefis, whofe good conduft hi¬ 
therto, fuftained by his fublime talents, had acquired 
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him univerfal efteem ; and who, on a fudden, as if * 
he .had grown weary of being happy with virtue, pre¬ 
cipitated himfelf into the greateft misfortunes, by 
making himfelf the moft furious Tribune of the Peo¬ 
ple, that had ever been in that office. 

P. Sulpiciuf was a man, fays Plutarch, that never 
had an equal for excefs of wickednefs : fo that it was 
not to be enquired whether he furpafied others in every 
kind of vice, but in what kind of vices he exceeded 
himfelf. In him were united cruelty, impudence, and 
infatiable avarice, without remorle, ffiame, or tlie 
lead regard to appearances. He publickly fold the 
freedom of Rome to freedmen and ftrangers, and kept 
a bank openly in the Forum for fo infamous a traffick. 
He had under him, or to ufe the expreffion in his pay, 
three thoufand men that bore arms; and befides, 
never appeared in publick but attended by fix hundred 
young Roman Knights, ready to perpetrate any 
thing, whom he called the Anti-Senate. It is eafy to 
judge what enormous expences this muft have cod 
him. Accordingly," though he himfelf had pafied a 
law that prohibited any Senator to owe more than 
two thoufand drachmas -f-, he was found at his death to 
be three millions in debt. In a word, to paint him 
at once, we have only to call to mind what kind of 
man Saturninus had been. Sulpicius made him his 
Hero, except that he judged him too timid and cir- 
cumfpedt. Such was the Tribune that Marius called 
in to his aid. 

The command of the war againft Mithridates had 
been conferred on Sylla by the Senate, with orders to 
fet out as foon as he ffiould have cleared Campania of 
fome troops of Samnites, that continued in polTefficn 
of Nola, and its neighbourhood. He had already 
joined his army, and was fuccefsfully employed in 
purfuing that remainder of rebels. Marius and Sul- 

* Quafi pigeret eum virtutum fuaiTim, & bene confulta #malc cc- 
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picius believed his abfence a favourable occafion for 
depriving him by the People of the employment, 
which the Senate had given him. But it was necef- 
fary to begin by conciliating the favour of the miiltL 
tilde. Accordingly, without Ihewing immediately 
what they aimed at, Sulpicius propofed a law, that, 
if it paired, would render him abfolutely maftef in 
the Affemblies of the People. The defign of it was 
to diftribute the new citizens into ail the Tribes. 
This law fet the whole city in a flame. The old citi¬ 
zens, with Q^Pompeius at their head, oppofed an 
inftitution that deprived them of all power and au¬ 
thority to the utmoft. Sulpicius was not of a cha- 
rafter to recede. He had lived till now in great 
union with Pompeius. But on this occafion that 
friendfhip changed into extreme enmity : things were 
focn carried to the utmoft violences; and Sylla was 
obliged to return to Rome to fupport his collegue, 
who found himfelf under the moft perplexing dif¬ 
ficulties. 

The two Confuls having joined, conferred together, 
and conceived that they had found an alTured expedient 
for eluding the fury of the Tribune without noife or 
effort. They publifhed a decree, to prohibit all Af¬ 
femblies of the People and public deliberations, for 
feveral days; in a word, to introduce a general ceffa- 
tion of bufinefs, as was the cuftom on feftival days : 
thefe are Appian’s words. Their view was to gain 
time, and to proceed calmly in compofing the 
affair. 

But Sulpicius did not give them leifure for that: 
whilft they were * haranguing the multitude before the 
temple of Caftor, the Tribune appeared with his guard 
armed with daggers under their robes, and with orders 
to fpare nobody, not even the Confuls. He attacked 
their decree as unjuft, and infifted upon its being imme¬ 
diately revoked. On the oppofition of the Confuls, a 

* It was allowed to harangue the People on feftival days, though 
they were not permitted to proceed to their fuftragcs. 
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dreadful tumult arofe : the followers of Sulpicius A. R. 664.. 
drew their daggers : many of the citizens were killed 
upon the fpot, and amongft others, the Conful Pom- 
peius’s fon, who was at the fame time Sylla’s fon-in- 
law. The Confuls, in fo great a danger, endeavoured 
to fly: and Pompeius in effe6t found means to 
efcape. As for Sylla, it is certain that, he entered 
Marius’s houfe. But the friends of the latter fay, that 
he entered it of himfelf as an afylum to take refuge 
there, and that Marius had the generofity to caufe 
him to be conduced out through a back-door. Sylla 
related the fa( 5 t quite differently in his Memoirs. He 
affirmed, that Sulpicius having caufed him to be fur- 
rounded by his people, with naked fwords in their 
hands, he had in that 'manner conducted him to Ma¬ 
rius’s houfe : and that after fuch a deliberation as 
could be held in the like circumftances, he had 
been compelled to return to the Forum, to annul his 
decree, and thereby leave the Tribune at liberty to 
make the People deliberate upon the law he propoled. 
However it were, in refped to thefe different ac¬ 
counts, of which the firli; feems the moft probable, 

Sylla immediately quitted Rome, and went to put 
himfelf at the head of his army, which he had left in 
Campania. 

Sulpicius continuing mafter of the field of battle, 
caufed his law to pafs; and immediately unveiling 
the fecret motive of his whole condudt, he propofed 
to the People to give Marius the command of the war 
againfl: Mithridates. The thing met with no diffi¬ 
culty ; and even the troops actually under Sylla’s 
command were given to him ; fo that Marius inftantly 
difpatched two legionary Tribunes to take poffeflion 
of the command of that army in his name. 

But Sylla was not fo docile as his rival imagined : 
and refolved to defend his right with force. This 
plan carried him a great way. The deliberation of 
the People annulled his title, which was the decree of 
the Senate. He could not retain the command whilft 
that deliberation fhquld fubfift. His adverfaries, who 

were 
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A. R. 664.. ■were the authors , of it, ruled all things in Rome. 

■^3 Nothing lefs therefore was the queftion, than , to 
march againft Rome with his army. The confequences 
did not terrify him ; and indeed the unjuft and violent 
conduct of the oppofite fa£tion fupplied him with plau- 
fible pretexts for afluring himfelf, that he was going 
not fo much to attack his country, as to deliver it 
from oppreflion. But he apprehended that his fol- 
diers would be ftartled at fo new and unheard-of a de- 
fign, which at firft fight muft naturally infpire them 
with horror. He therefore aflembled them, and began 
by giving them an account of the violence done him at 
Rome, and the injuftice now intended to be added, 
by depriving him of a command conferred by the Se¬ 
nate, and to which he had a right as Conful. He af¬ 
terwards interefted themfelves in his caufe, by infi- 
nuating, that if Marius was charged with this war, 
they had reafon to fear he would prefer other troops 
to them, and thereby deprive them of the occafion of 
enriching themfelves with the fpoils of Afia. 

This difcourfe was received with applaufe. How¬ 
ever, Sylla was afraid to exprefs the defign he had 
formed in clear terms, and contented himfelf with re¬ 
commending to them, to hold themfelves in readinefs 
to execute the orders which it ftiould be necelTary to 
give them in the prefent fituation of affairs. The 
foldiers perfeftly comprehended his meaning, and 
cried out, that he fhould lead them direftly to Rome, 
and they would caufe juftice to be done him. This 
was what Sylla expedted : the thing was refolved and 
executed that moment •, and then, for the firft time, a 
R^man Conful was feen marching againft Rome with 
an army. Marius’s Tribunes having prefented them¬ 
felves, were ftoned to death. However, all the Ge¬ 
neral officers that ferved under Sylla, abandoned him 
to-a man, out of refpedl; for the name of their coun¬ 
try, and not being able to refolve to turn its own arms 
againft it. Only his Qiiasftor continued with him. 

Marius and Sulpicius having received advice of the 
death yf the two Tribunes, ufed reprizals upon Sylla’s 
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friends at Rome. Thus both fides crofled each A. R. 664. 
other; and whilfl: fome quitted Sylla’s camp to re- 
turn to the city, others fled from the city to feek re¬ 
fuge in it. 

But thefe reprizals did not advance Marius’s affairs, 
who was in a cruel perplexity. Sylla advanced at the 
head of fix legions, amounting to thirty thoufand 
foot, and fix thoufand horfe. He was alfo fupported 
by his Collegue, who had quitted his retreat to join 
him, thereby uniting the whole authority of the Con- 
fulfhip. Though Pompeius had brought with him 
only his name, that was no inconfiderable reinforce¬ 
ment : and Sylla laid fo much ftrefs upon this con¬ 
cert between them, that he afcribed it in his Memoirs 
to the proteftion of the gods, and that Angular good 
fortune which attended all his undertakings. Marius 
had the Senate for him, which he adbuaily in a manner 
kept in captivity. For that body then made little or 
no refiflance againft violence, and almoft always fub- 
mitted to the yoke of the flrongeft. Accordingly, he 
made the Senate fend deputation upon deputation to 
Sylla; at firfl; to demand what motive induced him to 
advance in that manner with an army againft Rome ; 
and afterwards to forbid him to do fo. Sylla con¬ 
tented himfelf with anfwering fuch as queftioned him, 
that he v/as going to deliver his country from the ty¬ 
rants that oppreflTed it. But the Prretors, Brutus and 
Servilius, v/ho were charged with more fevere ordej's, 
having undertaken to fpcak with haughtinefs and a 
tone of authority, Sylla’s foldiers, who perfeflly 
knew how to fet them at work, and concealed hfs 
game under their emotions, fell, upon them, broke 
their fafces, put their Lidtors to flight, and ftripped 
themfelves of their robes (Prtetextte :) fo that the 
Prtetors, thought themfelves very happy in cfcaping 
with their lives; denouncing at Rome, by the fad 
condition in which they appeared, the fury of the 
foldiery and the extreme danger of the city. 

Marius was therefore under the neceffity of having 
recourfe to prayers : and new Deputies were fent from 

the 
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A. R. 664. the Senate to implore Sylla to advance no farther with 
^ 88 .*" troops againft the city, and to wait till forrie me¬ 
thod of reconciliation Ihould be found j promifing 
him at the fame time that he Ihould have reafon to be 
fatisfied. Pie declared, that he was difpofed to aft as 
they defired, and even in the prefence of the Depu¬ 
ties, ordered the proper officers to mark out a camp. 
But with a perfidy not excufable even in a war with 
a ftranger, the Deputies had no fooner turned their 
backs, than he continued his march, and arrived be¬ 
fore Rome at an inftant when he was lead expedted. 

As he appeared as an enemy, he was received as 
fuch by the inhabitants •, and befides the foldiers whom 
Marius and Suipicius had been able to afiemble in 
hafte, the wliole multitude getting vjpon the houfe- 
tops, poured fuch an hail of ftones and tiles upon 
Sylla’s troops, as prevented them from advancing. 
Sylla upon that made no difficulty of crying out to 
his people to fet fire to the houfes; and himfelf, 
taking a lighted torch in his hand, fet them the ex¬ 
ample ; at the fame time he ordered his archers to 
difeharge their fire-arrows : afting, fays Plutarch *, 
like a madman, who had loft his fenfes, and fuffered 
himfelf to be abfolutely fwayed by paffion, as forget¬ 
ting his friends, relations, and adherents, he had no 
thoughts but of his enemies; and employed fire, 
which can make no diftinftion between the innocent 
and the guilty. 

Marius had not fufficient forces to oppofe an army. 
He made the utmoft efforts: he called in to his aid 
both the citizens that were in the houfes, and even 
the- flayes, to whom he promifed liberty. But all was 
in vain and only three Oaves fuffered themfelves to 
be tempted by his promifes. He therefore retired to 
the Capitol: and feeing that he was upon the point 
of being forced there, he quitted the city with Sul- 
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picius and fome others, leaving Sylla viftorious. This A. R. 664. 
was the firft battle in form fought in Rome between 
the citizens; no longer in the manner of a tiimiilcuous 
fcdition, but to the found of trumpets, and with en- 
figns flying, as between enemies. 

Sylla ufed moderation with his viiftory. When 
mafter of the city, he faved it from being plundered : 
and having obferved fome foldiers who pillaged con¬ 
trary to his^orders, he caufed them to be puniflied 
that inftant, and upon the fpot. He planted guards 
in all the important ports; and himfelf and his Col- 
legue paflTed the v/hole night in vifiting all t!ie quar¬ 
ters, to prevent the terror of fome, and the boldnefs 
of others, from occafioning any dlfprsfcr. 

He did not content himfelf with having put an end 
to the troubles excited by Marius f he refolved to pre¬ 
vent fuch 'as might revive in the fequel; and by re¬ 
forming the government, to fecure, if pofiible, the 
tranquillity of the Commonwealth. The plan which 
he followed in this reformation was, to exait the au¬ 
thority of the Senate and Nobility, and to diminifh 
the power of the People, whofe temerity and caprice 
had long occafioned fuch great calamities. He there¬ 
fore affembled the People, and after having deplored 
the fad neceflity to which the injuftice of his enemies 
had reduced him, he deplored the unhappinefs of the 
Commonwealth, given up as a prey to perverfe men, 
who by flattering the multitude for their own intefert, 
frequently feduce them to take meafures mort repug¬ 
nant to the publick good. To remedy this inconve¬ 
nience, which drew' To many others after it, he firft 
revived an ancient cuftom, which had been abolilhed 
for fome ages, and decreed, that nothing fhould be 
propofed...to the People, that had, not firft been deli¬ 
berated and approved by the Senate. In the fecond 
place, he. made another very important change, which 
was, that for the future the People, inftcad of voting 
by Tribes, fhould vote^ by Centuries. The difference 
was great. The divifion of the Tribes having been 
made according to the quarters of the city, or diftridts 
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A.R. 6e4'of the country inhabited by the citizens, every thing 
^^88.^ was confounded in them, the noble with the mean, 
the rich with the poor: and as the number of the 
latter is always the greateft, the mean people bore the 
fway in the Tribes. On the contrary, the diftribiition 
• by Centuries had the difference of the riches each per- 
fon pofleffed for its foundation : and that diftribution 
had been managed in fuch a manner, that the rich 
alone formed a majority of Centuries, and confe- 
quently had more voices than the whole multitude of 
the poor. 

The changes introduced by Sylla already very much 
leflened the authority of the Tribunes. He made ftill 
further breaches in it, which Hiftory has norcircum- 
jffantiated. But it was during his Diftatorlhip, that 
he gave the Tribunitian Power the greateft blowj^’as 
we fliall fay in its place. 

And laftly, he caufed to be cancelled and annulled, 
as contrary to the Laws, all the Decrees Sulpicius 
had paffed fince the vacation preferibed by the Cbn- 
fuls, and thereby reinftated himfelf in full and'legal 
poflefiion of the command of the war againft'Mith- 
ridates. 

Val.Max. It now Only remained for Sylla to fatiate his re- 
iii. 8. venge. He aflembled the Senate, and propofed' to 
declare the two Marii, father and Ion, Sulpicius, and 
nine other Senators, their principal adherents, ene¬ 
mies to their' country. Every thing trembled before 
the Conful. However, Sc^vola, the Augur, 
father-in-law of young Marius, ventured to oppofe 
’ him. He at firft fefufed to give his opinion. Then, 
as Sylla urged it, "that venerable old man being forced 
to explain himfelf, did fo with all poffible courage 
and conftancy; ‘‘ Neither thefe foldiers,” faid he, 
with whom you have furrounded the Senate, nor 
“ your menaces frighten me. Do not think that to 
preferve the feeble remains of a languiihing life, 
“ and of a blood frozen in my veins, I can declare 
“ Marius an enemy to Rome, by whom I remember, 
that the city of Rome, and all Italy have been pre- 
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“ feryed.” Scjsvola’s, example cW,as admired,. biit.;it a. 6^4. 
found. no followers. The decree of, tHe.Senate v/as 
conformable to the Conful’s-propofal,. and it was,Appidn. 

“ That the two .Marii, Sulpicius, P. Cethegus, Ju¬ 
nius Brutus, the two Granii, Albinpvanus, Ltetorius, 

Rubrius, and two otiiers exprefly mentioned, but 
whofe names - are not. come down to us,- for having 
excited a ledition, made war upon the Confuls, and 
called in the flaves to liberty, were declared enemies 
•of the public ; that in confequence, all perfons fliould 
be permitted to fall upon, kill, .or bring them to the 
Confuls ; and that their eftates'fnould be confifcated.” 

It appears, that there were alfo rewards promifed. to 
fuch as fliould bring in their-heads. .But it is not 
faid,.,-that this promife was included in the decree of 
the Senate. , • . , , 

'To execute this bloody refolution, Sylla difpatcjied 
foldiers in purfuitiof thofe he had juft caufed to be 
condemned. Sulpicius foon fell into their hands, 
having been difcovered by one of his flaves. The 
head of that unfortunate Tribune was brought to 
Rome, and fet up on the Tribunal of Harangues ; a 
fad prefage, fays Velleius, of the profcription .that 
followed foon after. For the reft, Sylla on this occa- 
fion did an a6t of juftice. As in the decree he pub- 
idiftied to notify the refolution of* the Senate, he had 
promifed liberty to fuch flaves as fliould difcover any 
of the perfons nominated in it, the traitor who . had 
j delNered up Sulpicius was declared free : but imme- 
Idiately,. with the hat, the fymbol of liberty, and the 
r-reward of his crime, he was, by Sylla’s order, thrown 
down the Tarpejan rock. . . _ 

r t As to Marius, the circumftances of his flight would Plut. rri 
fupply matter for a very entertaining ftory.- On quit- 
ting Rome, all who accompanied him having difperfed, 
rhe retired with his fon to a country-houfe which he 
had near Lanuvium. His defign was to gain the 
coaft, and to quit Italy. But as he had no provi- 
fions, he fent his fon to an eftate of his father-in-law 
-Se2evola’s, which was-in the neighbourhood, in order 
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that he might get there all that was neceffary for the 
voyage. "Whilft young Marius was making his prer 
parations, the night paffed; and it being light, horfe- 
men were perceived atar olf, who fiifpedling an houle 
fo nearly allied to Marius, were advancing thither 
to fearch it. But Scsvola’s farmer or ilev/ard,. as 
faithful as his mafter was generous, hid'the fugitive 
in a waggon full of beans; and driving it towards 
Rome, pafied through thoi'e who were feeking Ma¬ 
rius, and fuffered him to go on without the leaflf 
fufpicion of the fadt. In this manner young Marius 
entered the city, and the very houfe of his wife, 
where having provided himfelf with every thing he 
wanted, he happily quitted Rome; and with regard 
only to himfelf, got to the fea, embarked, and ar¬ 
rived in Africa. i.. 

His father was not fo fortunate. From his„firft 
place of retreat; where he could not remain long urt- 
difeovered, he went to Oftia; and there finding, a 
veflel, which-one of his friends had provided, he 
went, on board with Granius his fon-in-law. • j.This 
bark feems to have been a very fmall one, and per¬ 
haps was a kind of packet-boat*, with which Marius 
coafted along the.fliore, having at-firft a fair wind. 
But the wind -fooh frelhening, the fea .became tem- 
peftuous ; and the mariners finding it difficult, to 
work the veflel, and apprehending it could not refift 
the ftorm, refolved to land. Marius forbade.it, 'be-, 
caufe they were near Terracina, where he _hadba 
powerful enemy, called Geminius. In a word, the bad 
weather notceafing, and Marius befides being violently 
fea-fick, which is common with thofe not'much'ac- 
cuftomed to that element, he was obliged to give .way 
to neceffity, and was landed with all his company. i 
They did not know what to do, nor whither to turn 
themfelvcs. Every thing was againfl: them: the 
land, where they apprehended being furprized by the 
enemy; the fea, becaufe it continued ftbrmy. To 
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meet any body was matter of dread ; and not to do A. R. 664. 
fo, was to want an ■ abfolute neceffary aid ; foF their 
provifions were exhaufted, and they began to fiiffer 
from hunger. In this diftrefs, they perceived fome 
fliepherds, to whom they went to aik fome relief. 

But thofe poor people had nothing to give them. 

Only knowing Marius, they advifed him to fly as 
loon as pofilble, becauie they had feen horfemen a 
little before in queft of him. He therefore quitted 
'the high road, and went into a thick wood, where he 
paired the night very indifferently, and the more fo, 
as thofe who were with him were tormented with 
hunger, and in confequence much out of humour. 

As tor him, though weak, and exhaufted with want 
and fatigue, he had ftill fpirit enough to encourage 
others. He exhorted the companions of his flight not 
to renounce his laft remaining hope, for which he re- 
ferved himfelf: that was a feventh Confulfhip, which 
he pretended the Fates had certainly decreed him. 

And on this occafion he related to them a fadt, or a 
fa.ble, better adapted than the beft reafons to infpire 
confidence in fuperftitious minds. 

He told them, that when he was a child, he faw an 
eagle’s neft falling, and catched it in the fleirt of his 
robe; that there were young eagles in it: and that 
his father and mother having confulted the Augurs 
upon that event, which feemed a prodigy to them, 
they were anfwered, that their fon Ihould be the moft 
illuftrious of mankind, and fhould poflefs the fupreme 
authority feven times. However this fadl may be, of pm. x. >. 
which the naturalifts conteft the polTibility, affirming 
that.eagles never breed more than two young ones at 
a time, or three at moft, we know what to conclude 
in refpedt to fuch pretended omens, the baits of im- 
poftors, and amufement of fools. ' But Marius had 
great faith in them, and it is certain, that in his 
flight, an^ greateft extremities, he often fpoke of the 
feventh Confulffiip, to which he was deftined by 
the gods. 
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664. Whilft he wandered with his troop of fugitives 
upon the fea-fide, not being far from Minturnae, a 
place fituated at the mouth of the Liris *, they per-j 
ceived a trooplof horfemen corning towards them. 
At the fame time, calling their eyes towards the fea, 
they faw two merchant-fhips, their only refource in fo 
extreme a danger. Every one made the beft of their 
way towards the fea, threw themfelves into it, and 
endeavoured to gain'the two veflels by fwimming. 
Granius, with fome others, got to one of thofe fhips, 
and in it to the ifle of JEnzrxs. f. Marius v/as old 
and heavy : and it was not without great difficulty,, 
that two flaves kept him above water to the other 
vefiel, into which he >vas received. In the mean 
time, the- horfemen arrived on the fhore, and called 
out to the mariners, either to land Marius, or throw 
him overboard, and go on where they pleafed. Ma¬ 
rius weeping, implored the pity of the mafiers of the 
fhip, who, after fome deliberation, much perplexed 
and uncertain ' how to act, at length moved by the 
tears of fo illuflrious a fuppliant, anfwered the horfe*- 
men, that they would not'deliver up Marius,; upon 
which they retired in a great rage. j- 

Marius believed himfelf out of danger. He did not 
know, that he was deftined to fuffer more cruel dif¬ 
ficulties than he had hitherto experienced, and to 
have a nearer view of death. Accordingly the ge- 
nerofity of thofe who had given him an afylum in 
their fhip, was not of long duration : they were feized 
with fear, and having approached the land, call 
anchor at the mouth of the Liris. They then pro- 
pofed landing to him, in order to take a ihort repofe 
after fuch long fatigues. Marius, who diftrulted no¬ 
thing, confented to it. He was carried afhore to a 
place where there was grafs. But whilfl he continued 
there at eafe, without any thoughts of impending 
misfortune, he faw the fhip weigh anchor on a fiidden, 
and fct fail. Thofe merchants, like the generality of 

* Garigliano. t Ifchia." 

‘ mankind, ' 
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mankind, were neither wicked enough to do ill, nor 
good enough to do well at the hazard of danger. 
They had been afhamed to deliver up Marius, but 
they did not believe it fafe to preferve him. 

In what a deplorable ftate was Marius, when he faw 
himfelf upon the fhore alone, without aid, without 
defence, and abandoned by all the world ? He how¬ 
ever did not abandon himfelf; he got up; and as the 
Liris, which in that place overflows the lands, forms 
marlhes, with incredible fatigue he crolfed ditches 
full of water, and muddy grounds, and at length 
came to a poor wood-cleaver’s' cottage. He threw 
himfelf at his feet, and conjured him to fave a man, 
who, if he efcaped danger, would reward him beyond 
his hopes. The peafant, whether he knew him, or 
was ftruck with the loftinefs and majefty of his ap¬ 
pearance, which his misfortunes had not effaced, an- 
fwered, that if he only wanted reff, he might find it 
in his cottage ; but if he fled from enemies, he would 
fhew him a fafer retreat. Marius having accepted the 
laft offer, the man conduced him to a hollow place 
near a marlh, where he covered him with leaves, 
reeds, and rufhes. 

May I be allowed here to defire the reader to con- 
fider Marius attentively in the deplorable ftate wc 
fee him at this moment ? What might then be his 
thoughts How much ought he to have abhorred a 
fatal ambition, that from the height of greatnefs and 
glory, had plunged him into an abyfs of mifery, be¬ 
low the condition of the meaneft of niankind And 
what a leflTon is this to thofe, who are never contented 
with their condition, and who imagine they vvant all 
things, when a Angle objedt is wanting to their infa- 
tiable avidity ! 

Marius had not leifure to entertain himfelf long 
with fuch fad reflexions. For heToon heard a great 
noife on the fide next the cottage. It was made by 
horfemen fent by Geminius of Tcrracina, his enemy, 
who having met the woodman, queftioned, preffed, 
and menaced him for concealing an enemy of the 
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A. R. 0 ^ 4 . publick, condemned to die by the Roman Senate. 
Marins had no refource left. He quitted his retreat, 
iindrefled himfelf, and plunged into the black and 
muddy water of the marlh. That dirty afylum could . 
not conceal him. His purfuers ran to him, and 
having drawn him out of the water naked and ail co¬ 
vered with mud, they put a cord about his neck, and 
dragged him immediately to Miriturrtae, where they 
delivered him to the magiftrates. For an order was 
arrived in all the cities of Italy to feize and kill him 
wherever he Ihould be found. 

However, the magiftrates of Minturnse reiblved 
previoudy to deliberate, and left their prifoner in the 
houfe of a woman called Fannia, and who long had 
reafons to owe him no good will. The thing was as 
follows; Fannia having been feparated from her 
hufband Titinius, demanded the reftitution of her 
portion. Titinius refufed to reftore it upon account 
of her bad conduft: and that was matter of fadt. 
The affair was carrieft to Rome, and brought before 
Marius, then Conful for the fixth time. He examined 
into the merits of the caufe, and found'that Titinius 
knev^r the charafter and loofe condudl of his wife before 
he married her, which he had however done for the 
fake of her fortune. Marius in confequence equally 
difliking both, fentenced the htilband to make refti¬ 
tution of the portion, and laid a fmall, but difgrace- 
ful fine upon the wife. Fannia, hov/ever, afted with 
generofity in the occafion Marius had for her aid. 
She ferved him with all imaginable zeal, and even 
endeavoured to confole and encourage him. He an- 
fwered, that he had great hopes, and thofe in effeft 
of an omen fo puerile and ridiculous, that it is not 
pofiible to read it without feeling fhame and pity for 
human ftupidity. He told her, that as he was bring¬ 
ing to her houfe, an afs came out of it running, and 
having flept before him, looked on him in a'manner 
that exprelled gaiety, then brayed in a joyous tone, 
and afterwards leaping and prancing, ran by him to 
dri.nk at a fpring juft by. Thus the gaiety of an afs’s 
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motions encouraged a perfon who had been (ix times A.. R. 6^4. 
Conl'ul: and he farther inferred, as the animal on ' 

quitting him went to feek water, that it was by water 
the gods intended he fliouM be preferved ; and that 
he fliould pafs the fea to refuge liimfelf from- the dan¬ 
gers that threatened his life. Full of confidence in 
effeft of this fine reaibning, he defired to repofe, and 
having laid himfelf upon a bed, he caufed the door 
where he was to be fhut. 

The deliberations of the Maciftrates and Senate of 
Minturnre had not been long, and they had refolved' 
to obey. But not a fingle citizen could be found who 
would charge himfelf with that odious execution. A- 
ftranger, a Gaul or Cimber by birth, was fent to kill 
Marius, and entered the chamber fword in hand. The 
bed on which Marius lay, was placed in a very dark 
nook. From the midft of that obfcurity he caft a 
fierce look on the Barbarian, his eyes feeming to fiafh 
with fire, and at the fame time cried out to him w’ith a 
terrible voice : “ Wretch, dare you kill C. Marius ?” 

This was like a ftroke of thunder to the foldier, who 
immediately fled, throwing down his fword and crying 
out, “ I cannot kill Marius.” 

This example not only aftonilhed, but moved the 
people of Minturnte with compaffion. They re¬ 
proached themfelves with having been more barbarous 
than that Barbarian, and with having been guilty of 
cruelty and ingratitude againft the preferver of Italy, 
whom it was even fliameful not to defend. Let 
“ him efcape, faid they, let him efcape, and fulfil elfe- 
“ where his unhappy deftiny. Alas ! we have but too 
“ much reafon to pray the gods to forgive us the invo- 
“ luntary fault we commit, in fending Marius away 
“ from our city without defence and afTiftance.” They 
entered the houfe where he was in throngs, and fur- 
rounded and conduded him to the fea. Every one 
was eager to exprefs his zeal, by carrying to the vefl’el 
appointed for him the neceffary provifions. But one 
obftacle retarded their march, and made them lofe 
time. Upon the way, between the city and the fea, 

was 
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A.R.664. was a wood confecrated to the nymph Marica, in re- 
which they obferved this fuperftitious cuftoin, 
never to carry any thing out of it that had once been 
carried in. In confequence, it v/as neceffary to take 
a great compafs, which their impatience fupported 
with difficulty. At length an old man having cried 
out, that every way was good, and allowed by the 
gods for faving Marius, he ventured firft: to crofs the 
wood, and was followed by all the reft. Every thing 
was foon ready, and Marius embarked in a very fmall 
velTel, in the midft of the vows of the Minturnenfes, 
who lifted up their hands to heaven, and implored 
the gods to take that great man under their protecftion. 

Afterwards, when he returned to Italy, he caufed 
this whole adventure to be painted, and placed the 
pidture in the temple of Marica. 

From Minturnae Marius went to the ifle of iEnaria, 
where he rejoined Granius. From thence they both 
took the route of Africa: but as they were in want 
of water, they were obliged to anchor in Sicily, on 
the fide of Mount Eryx *. Ill-fortune purfued our 
fugitive every where. The Qiiteftor of the province 
happening to be in thofe parrs, fell upon Marius’s 
people, who landed to take in water, killed eighteen 
of them, and was very near taking Marius himfelf. 
This obliged Marius to reimbark as foon as poffible, 
and to fteer for the ifle of Meninxf, where for the 
firft time he received news of his fon. He heard, 
that having efcaped with Cethegus, one of the twelve 
included in the decree of the Senate, he had retired 
to the court of Hiempfal, who reigned over part of 
Numidia: that Prince was probably one of Mafi- 
nifla’s pofterit’y, and was indebted for the ftates he 
poflefied to Marius, who had eftablilhed either him¬ 
felf or his father in them, after the defeat and taking 
of Jugurtha. This gave young Marius reafon to 
hope, that he fhould find an aflured afylum near the 

* Now called Monte di San Gulliano, or di Trapani. 

'I' Now called Ifle des Gerles, or di Zerbi. 
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perfon of that Niimidian : and old Marius alfo a little 
encouraged by the fame thought, ventured to re- * 
move from the ifland of Meninx into the province of 
Carthage. 

The Roman magiftrate who commanded in that,, 
province, never had any particular concern with Ma¬ 
rius, nor received either good or bad from him. 

And as the man was in a ftate of indifference with re- 
fpe£t tQ him, it feemed that humanity alone and na¬ 
tural companion ought to move him in regard to the 
fate of fo great and fo illuftrious a perfon. But it is 
but too common to defpife the unfortunate. Marius 
had fcarce landed, when one of the Praetor’s officers 
came to him, and faid in a menacing tone, “ The 
“ Prstor Sextilius forbids you to fet foot in his pro- 
“ vince. If you do not comply with his orders, he 
“ declares to you, that he is refolved to execute the 
“ decree of the Senate, and to treat you as an enemy 
“ of the publick.” Marius was feized in fuch a man¬ 
ner with furprize, indignation,, and grief, that he 
continued very long without faying any thing, with 
his eyes fixed on the perfon who brought him this 
meffage. On the officer’s preffing him, and afking 
what anfwer he ffiould carry back to the Praetor; 

“ Go,” faid he, “ tell him who fent you, that you 
“ have feen Marius a fugitive, and fitting upon the 
“ ruins of Carthage.” That anfwer was an excellent 
leffon upon the inftability of human things-, uniting 
under the fame point of view, the deftruftion of one 
of the moft powerful cities of the world, and the 
ruined fortune of the firft of the Romans. Marius 
made no hafte to execute the Prastor’s order; and he 
was ftill about Carthage when his fon joined him, 
who had been obliged to fly from Hiempfal’s do¬ 
minions. 

For that Prince, more fenfible to the fear of a pre- 
fent evil, than to gratitude for a pad: benefit, was 
perplexed about his fuppliant. He rendered him ho¬ 
nours, but kept him againft his will, and prevented 
him from quitting his kingdom. That condudt gave 
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A.: R.664. {he Roman great difquietwho plainly law that the 
King’s pretexts for, detaining him had nothing fincere 
in them, and betokened no good to him. To extri¬ 
cate himfelf, he took advantage of an occafion that 
©ffered, without, his having conceived any thoughts 
of cultivating it.' He was young and well ina,de. 
The danger that threatened him moved one-of the 
King’s miftrefles with compaffion : and foon, as the 
tranlition is very eafy, fhe proceeded from pity to 
love. Marius at firft rejefted her with difdain. But 
when, on the one fide, he perceived that he had no 
hopes of flight but by her means, and on the other, 
that the fentiments of that woman had fomething 
much above a foolifh and blind pafllon, he repofed a 
confidence in her, and found the good effedfs of it. 
For by her affiftance, himfelf and his friends efcaped 
out of the hands of a Prince, to whom a commodious 
treachery would perhaps not have coft much. 

He rejoined his father, as I have faid, near Car¬ 
thage , and it was no doubt a great joy both to the 
father and fon to meet after a reparation attended 
with fo many dangers. As they were walking along 
the coaft, Marius faw'two fcorpions fighting: He 
valued himfelf upon his fkill in the pretended art of 
divination. He judged this a bad omen, and con¬ 
cluded from it that they were thre.atened with fome 
danger : as if common fenfe alone, without the inter- 
pofition of fcorpions, did not fuffice to inform him, 
that they had caufe to fear both from the timorous 
policy of Sextilius, a,r)d the refentment of Hiempfal. 
In confequence, they threw them.felves into a fifltirig- 
boat, which carried them to the ifie of Cercina"^. 
And they fet out in time : for they had fcarce got on 
board, when they faw fome Numidian horfe. appear, 
lent in purfuit of young Marius by Hiempfal. This 
was not the leaft danger they fuftained : but it was 
the laft. They palled the remainder of the winter 
quietly"’ enough in the ifiands of the African fea, 

‘ * Cercare. 
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w^iiting fome favourable event that might enable them 
to return .to Italy. . 

■ Sylia in the mean time regulated ever^;thing atAppian. 
•Rome with abundance of moderation. He perceived, *’*'j*‘- 
that his condudt in refpeft to Marius had difpleafecji ^ ’ • 
many of the Senators, and all the people in general.* 

Inftead of being enraged at it, he chofe to take pains 
for conciliating favotitj by. a very popylar and very 
mild condud. On holding the Affemblies for the 
eledion of the Magiftrates for the enfuing year, he 
fuffered both his nephew Nonius and Ser. Sulplcius, 
whom he fupported with his recommendation, to un¬ 
dergo a.repulfe. He even faid on that occafion, that 
he \yas glad to fee the people ufe the liberty he had 
reftored to them. Through the fame fpirit of mode¬ 
ration, he did not prevent L. Cornelius Cinnajfrorn 
being eleded Conful, .who was of the oppofite fadion 
to his, though a Patrician, and his own relation.- He 
only took the precaution to carry him to the Capitol, 
arid xhere to make .him, take an oath, that he would 
ad: nothing contrary to his interefts. Cinna took-the 
oath preferibed him in the prefence of many witnelfes, 

.and holdirig a ftone in his hand, he implored Jupiter, 
if'he failed in his engagements, to (drive; him put of 
the city, as he threw that ftone out-of his hand. 

^Ic. is furprizing that Sylla could repofe, any confidence 
inyths oaths of an ambitious man.5, He however did 
diot fo entirely truft in them, as ibt to ufe the farther 
precaution of giving him Cn. Odavius for collegue, a 
man of worth, and a lover of. peace and good order, 
but too mild to oppofe one of his violent charader. 

Sylla had foon reafon to repent thefe meafures ; and if 
any thing can palliate the horror of the cruelties he 
afterwards committed, it is the bad fuccefs of the 
lenity with which he aded on the prefent occafion. . 

Accordingly, as foon as his troops had quitted 
Rorne, to' wait for'him in Campania, and whilft he - 'i 
was ftill Conful, the partifans of Marius began'toftir ‘ , . 

for^the recal of the exiles; and ther firft .ftep.they 
took to eifed it was, ;to lay fnares for the livesjof the 

Confuls. 
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A.R.664. Confuls;'* Sylla had leaft to fear, having an* army 
ithat rhight be employed for his defence, event after 
i the expiration of his Confulfhip. Pompeius con- 
. ceived he had obtained a like fecurity, by canfing the 
command of the troops at Picenum to be given him, 
at the head of which then was Cn. Pompeius Strabo, 
in quality of Proconful, finally to reinltate the tran¬ 
quillity of the country. But the Conful thereby only 
haftened his death. 

Strabo at firft feigned to receive him v/ith refpecS:, 

• when he came to take upon him the command of the 
aamy, and retired, as being only a private perfon. 
But the next day a ledition, excited by the ambitious 
Proconful, delivered him from his competitor: and 
for the firft time (the times we are now come to 
abound with crimes unheard-of before) a Roman army 
embrues its hands in the blood of their Conful. Strabo 
having afterwards fhewn himfelf to the foldiers,- af- 
fedled abundance of anger: but he was foon appeafed : 
his fudden reconciliation with the murderers difco- 
vered him ;» and'all Hiftorians afcribe the Conful’s 
violent death to him, who was befides his near rela¬ 
tion. The Senate, which in fuch perilous times 'as 
thefe, had lefs power than the foldiers, was obliged to 
let this crime pafs v/ith impunity. Sylla lefs intent' 
upon avenging his collegue’s death, than providing 
nfor his own fecurity, aflembled his friends, and pre- 
vailed upon them to keep guard round his houfe and 
perfon, as long as he fhould be obliged to continue in 
'the city: and as foon as.it was poflible he quitted 
it, and went into Campania to put himfelf at the head 
of his army. 


A.R. 665. 
Ant. c.^ 
*7. 


Cn. Octavius. 

L. Cornelius Cinna. 


Dio. apud Cinna was hardly in office when he fliewed how 
Piutf'in much Sylla had been in the wrong to place any con- 
Sylla. fidence in him, and to believe him capable of having 
any regard to his oath.' Pie had nothing fo much at 

heart 
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Xheart as to prefs him to fet out ; alledging for hisA.R.^fi;- 
rcalbn the necefllty of putting a flop to the progrefs 
of Mithridates ; but in reality to rid himfelf of fuch 
" an infpeftor, in order to be at full liberty for the 
„ execution of his own fchemes. Sylla for the fame 
i reafon was in no hafte. The Conful, to put an end 
to J his delays, contrived to have him accufed by the 
f Tribune M. Virgilius. Thofe who were employed in 
the fervice of the Commonwealth, were exempted by 
a law from this kind of profecutions. Sylla ac¬ 
cordingly leaving both the Conful and T ribune to 
themfelves, put to fea, and arrived in Greece. I 
‘■'lhall give an account of his exploits againft Mithri¬ 
dates in the fequel. 

Cinna no fooner faw himfelf difengaged from the 
foie obftacle that checked him,-than he began to la- 
^bour the recal of Marius. His turbulent and reftlefs 
fpirit could-not endure repofe and tranquillity. Be- 
fides which, a frantick ambition made him defirous 
of rendering himfelf mafter of the Commonwealth. 
s'And laftly, with thefe motives united three hundred 
-ttalents *, which were given him by the partifans of 
Marius. It is from Appian we have this laft fadt, 

« \vho aiittle before had obferved, that very rich per- 
>(fons, of both fexes, interefted themfelves for that il- 
yluftrious fugitive. 

Cinna then took his caufe in hand, and feemed at Appiajj. 
hthe fame time to affume his fpirit. For he took care 
to difguife his aim, and to proceed to his end by in¬ 
direct means. He did not m.anifeft at firft his defign 
-i' to reinftate the exiles but he undertook to revive the 
law paired by the Tribune Sulpicius, for introducing 
the new citizens into the old Tribes, in all its force. 

Upon this fignal an infinite multitude of thofe new 
citizens flew to the city; and Rome again became the 
feene of a furious divifion; the old citizens oppofirSg 
with no lefs vigour than they faw themfelves attacked. - 
Each of the parties had a Conful at its head ;-rahd 
V > . 'tur 
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A. R.6S5.t)oth took up arms. Cinna, as he w.as the moft au* 
dacioLis, employed them firft. 

The majority of the Tribunes of the People op- 
pofed the Law. There v,'as no going farther without 
recourfe to violence. Accordingly that moment 
fwords were feen glittering, and a multitude of the 
feditious with Cinna, at-the head of them, fell upon 
the oppofing magiftrates, to drive them from the 
Tribunal. Odfavius then, round whom the old citi¬ 
zens, and all that were for the publick tranquillity, 
had ranged themfelves in arms, entered the Forum, 
attacked the faftious, divided them into two bodies, 
and difperfed them : then, out of refpedl for the con- 
fular dignity in Cinna,' and not inclining to come to 
blows with his Collegue, he turned towards the tem- 
. pie of Caftor. But thofe who accompanied him, dicf 
not imitate his timorous circumfpeftion. They pulhed 
their advantage, killed a great number of the adver- 
faries, and drove the others fighting to the gates of 
the city. Cinna, who was fuperior in number, amazed 
to fee himfelf overcome, had recourfe to the iaft re¬ 
fuge of the d,efperate. He called in the flaves to his 
aid upon the promife of liberty. But that was inef- 
feftual: no body joined him, and he was obliged to 
abandon the city, and retire into Campania. The 
Cic. in battle had been very bloody. Cicero afhrms, that the 
^ro Forum fwam with the blood of the citizens, and-was 
Sext. 77. quite filled with heaps of dead bodies: and Plutarch 
' makes the number of thofe only, who perifhed on 
Cinna’s fide, amount to ten thoufand. 

Pint, in He carried away fome Senators with him, of whom 
Seitor. Sertorius was undoubtedly the moft illuftrious. Un¬ 
happy circumftances for that great man had thrown 
him into this party. His birth itfelf feemed to in¬ 
cline him to it: and as a new man, in a divifion be¬ 
tween the Nobility and the People, it was natural 
for him to attach himfelf to the Plebeian fadlion. Be^^ 
iides which, we have obferved, that he had ferved 
under Marius in the war v/ith the Cimbri, and had 
received from him many proofs of his efteem; and 
7 that 
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that v/as .a-farther ejigagement. .B,ut what finally de- 
tertnined him was, that having fipod for the' Tri- 
bunelhip, Sylla had caufed him to be excluded. 
Freinfliemius coiijedures, with ^ great appearance of 
reafon, tiiat befides thejies between Sertorius and 
Marius, . Sylla, , who was for depreffing the Tribu- 
nitian power, conceived it contrary to his views to 
fuffer that office, to, be conferred on a nian of bravery, 
and.one who in. his youth had acquired great reputa¬ 
tion: for. the. talent of fpeaking. It was this combina¬ 
tion .of circumftances that drew Sertorius into the un¬ 
fortunate party, , and in confequence, made his v/hoje 
lifeaferies of difgraces. His misforuines did not in 
the. leaft diminifli his glory. But had it not been for 
that unfortunate engagement, he had talents, great- 
nefs of mind, and .military,abilities, capable of making 
jhifn the firft perfon of the Comrnonwealth ; whereas 
I he ..was obliged, during his whole life to employ fo 
many virtues againft his country, and at lafl: to periffi 
miferably by the treachery of his friends. A great 
lelTon, that ought .to make perfons very cautious in 
their firft fteps, which are often taken inconfiderately 
enough in youth, , and afterwards give the biafs to the 
whole feries of life. 

The Senate proceeded juridically againft Cinna, 
and declared the office of Conful, which he occupied, 
void as. well by defertion, as ,for the crime of having 
called in the flaves to liberty ; an * affiront Cinna well 
deferved ; but a precedent that might have very per¬ 
nicious effedts. They fubftituted to him L. Corner 
lius Merula, who ..was the Prieft of Jupiter, Flamen 
Dialis. 

Cinna, driven in . this manner to extremities, had 
no-refource but in the foldiery. As , the peace of Italy 
was.not entirely re-.eftablifhed, and the Samnites.conti¬ 
nued ftill in arms, the Romans alfo had different armies 
on'-feyeralifides, and one adtually in Campania, under 
the command of Ap. Claudius. Cinna having gained 
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665. the principal officers of that army, entered the camp j 
and the foldiers having alTembled around him, he dif- 
mifled his Lidtors, as being only now a private pef- 
fon. At the fame time, fhedding tears in abundance, 
he addrefled himfelf thus to the multitude: “ Dear 
“ Fellow-citizens, I received from you the firft dig- 
“ nity of the Commonwealth, and the Senate have de- 
prived me of it without your confent. It is hot 
“ however my private difgraces that affeft me moft. 
“ I lament your violated rights, your annihilated 
“ power. For who from henceforth will give them- 
“ lelves the trouble to follicit the fuffrages of the 
“ Tribes ? Who will take pains to conciliate your 
“ favour.? And how can you be confidered as arbi- 
“ ters of eledlions, as difpenfers of employments and 
“ dignities, if you cannot fecure the enjoyment of 
“ your gifts to thofe you have inverted with them, 
“ and if your creatures are liable to be deprived 
“ without your participation of what you alone have 
“ conferred.” He added many other things to the 
fame effect, concluding his difeourfe with defeending 
from the Tribunal, tearing his robes, and throwing 
himfelf at the Feet of the foldiers. All of them, 
moved with fuch a fight, raifed him up, made him re; 
afeend the Tribunal, defired him to recal his Li< 5 tors, 
and proterted that they would perfirt in acknowledging 
him for Conful. At the fame time, the Officers, whom 
he had gained, advanced, and firrt took the oath to 
him as to their General, and then made the troops un¬ 
der their refpeftive commands do the fame. 

This fufficed for putting Cinna into a condition to 
fear nothing. But he was befides for making himfelf 
formidable to his adverfaries, and for refuming the 
authority of the government over them, of which they 
had taken pofiTeffion. Accordingly, to augment his 
party, he made a tour to all the cities of Italy, repre- 
fenting to the new citizens, that it was their quarrel 
he had fuftained, and that he had been the viflim of 
his zeal for their intererts. He was without doubt 
heard favourably: he found both men and money in 
8 ' abundance: 
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abundance: and he had at his command three hun-A. R.66_| 
dred cohorts, or thirty legions, formed out of the 
different ftates of Italy :• a formidable power, which Veil. li. 
it is not to be believed that he affembled in one body 
of an army, but which may give us an idea of the 
greatnefs of his ftrength, and what reafons thofe had to 
tremble who had driven him out of Rome. 

Odiavius and Merula in effecl thought proper to 
fortify the city, and to put it into a ftate of defence^ 

At the fame time, as they had few troops about them, 
they Wrote on all Tides to call in the armies that ftill 
acknowledged the authority of the Senate, to the af- 
fiftance of their country. But the Generals of two 
of the ftrongeft bodies of troops, from which they 
could hope affifiance, both failed them from different 
reafons. Metellus Pius, who was full of good will, 
was too far off, and fufficiently employed by the 
Samnites. Pompeius Strabo, who might have been Liv.EpI.fl. 
at hand to aid the Confuls effe< 5 tually, obferved a du- 
bious condudt, and gave Cinna time to ftrengthen 
himfelf; with the view of making himfelf neceffary, 
and difcontented from not having obtained a fecond 
Confulfhip as he defired. 

Marius in the mean time, who till then had con- 
tinned in Africa, took the advantage of a conjundlure Mar. & 
fo much in his favour. He repaffed the fea, and ^ 
landed at a port in Tufcany with about a thoufand 
men, partly Moorilh horfe, and partly Italian ad¬ 
venturers, whom his name, and misfortunes like his 
own, had induced to follow him. He wore in his 
afpe6I and his whole perfon an air of dejeftion that 
fuited his condition. And the. compaffion that the 
fight of him infpired, joined,with his great reputa¬ 
tion, foon enabled him to affemble fix thoufand men ; 
and the more eafily, as he refufed none that offered 
themfelves, even to the Haves to whom he gave li¬ 
berty, He then fent to offer Cinna his fervice •, and 
the latter, who had affedted to have no intelligence 
with him, though in reality they were agreed in every 
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5- thing, affembled the council of war to deliberate upon 
Marius’s propofal. 

Nobody helitated upon accepting his offers. Only 
Sertorius was of a contrary opinion, whether he ap¬ 
prehended being eclipfed by the glory of fo great a 
warrior, or, all benevolent as he was, he dreaded the, 
terrible excefles, to which revenge might carry a man 
naturally cruel, and exafperated by misfortunes. He 
reprefen ted, that as their enterprize was fo far advanced 
as in a manner to aflure them of overcoming, they 
had no occafion for Marius, and that, however, if he 
joined them, he would engrofs the whole glory of the 
fuccefs to himfelf. That befides, his jealous and 
umbrageous charader was known, which, it was 
more than poffible, would make thofe repent their fa¬ 
vour who Ihould fhare authority with him. The op- 
pofition of Sertorius compelled Cinna to difeover 
himfelf. He owned that the reafons he alledged were 
of weight; but he added, that he was afhamed to re- 
fufe Marius, after having called him in himfelf. 
“ Why did not you fay fo at firft ?” refumed Serto¬ 
rius. “ If you invited him, the affair is at an end; 
“ we have no occafion to deliberate.” Marius ,was 
accordingly received : and Cinna declared him Pro- 
conful, and was for giving him the Fafees and Lidors. 
But he refufed them; faying that fuch honours did 
not become the fortune of an exile. And in order to 
render himfelf an objed of pity, he affumed an af- 
flided afped and dejeded manners, through which 
hov/ever it was eafy to difeern an height of courage 
irritated, but not depreffed, by the calamities he had 
fuffered. 

It was refolved in the Council to attack Rome. 
Sylla had fet the example : and Marius did not pique 
himfelf upon being more delicate than his enemy in 
the point of love for his country. Cinna and he af- 
fured themfelves of fucceeding without difficulty. 
Befides their great ftrength, the cold and fiov/ circum- 
fpedion of Odavius gave them a great fuperiority. 

2 • • it 
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It is the fate of worthy perfons to be alm.oft always at¬ 
tacked with advantage •, becaufe probity denies theni 
many reiburces, which their adverfaries make no fcru- 
ple to employ. Oftavius'wanted neither fortitude nor 
ability. But he rigidly adhered to the obfervation of 
the Laws and when Ibmebody advifed him to arm 
the flaves, and engage them by the hope of liberty in 
the, defence of the city, he replied, “ That he would 
not violate the Laws by giving Haves the * Rights of 
Roman citizens, whilft, out of refpeft for them, he 
deprived Marius of thofe Rights.” 

The contrary party had a quite different way of 
thinking: they /pared no means for ftrengthening 
themfelves and Cinna befieged Rome with four ar- 
nnies, which were pofted, one, with Marius at its 
head, below the city on the fide next the fea ; another, 
commanded by Sertorius, above it; Cinna himfelf, 
and Carbo, who will foon have a great part hereafter 
in all thefe troubles, took up their quarters betv/een 
thofe of Marius and Sertorius. Their firfl defign was 
to reduce the city by famine •, which it was eafy to 
effed, as they were mailers of the river. Their par¬ 
ties fcoured the country. They had light fhips, 
which cruized upon the coafts: and in that manner 
they prevented any provifions from being brought in 
to the befieged. Marius by intelligence even fur- 
prized Oftia at the mouth of the Tiber, and gave up 
that unfortunate place to be plundered at the difcre- 
tion of the troops. 

I now proceed to the flow movements of Pompeius 
Strabo, in favour of the Confuls and Senate. By a 
- treacherous connivance, as I have faid before, he 
had given Cinna time to acquire formidable forces, 
and did not come to the aid of his country till,it was 
reduced to extremities. And, if we may believe Oro- 
fius, before he declared on the fide of the Senate, he 
had offered himfelf to Cinna and Marius, and had 

* Slaves made free by the Romans, became Roman citizens them¬ 
felves, 
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A. K. 665.been rejefted. He'fought a battle at the gates of 
Rome, which was not decifive, and of which all that 
Tac. iiift. we know worthy of notice is, that two brothers, who 
Liv^E ’ft ferve in the oppofite armies, meeting 

Orof. V.' during the heat of the battle, engaged without know- 
ing each other. He who was on Pompey’s fide 
having killed the other, knew him when he was 
uking his fpoils. His grief rofe to defpair; and after 
the adtion, having eredted a funeral pile, upon which 
he placed the dead body, he got upon it himfelf, fell 
upon the fame fword with which he had killed his 
brother, and having ordered the fire to be lighted, iri 
that manner mingled his allies with thofe of the de- 
ceafed. Horrid event! which made both armies 
groan, whilft they were committing crimes of ahnoft 
as deep a dye. 

The Confuls would not have thought themfelves 
fufficiently ftrong with the reinforcement of Pompey-s 
troops, though they could even have relied upon the 
zeal and fidelity of their Leader. They therefore 
fought to procure other aid. Metellus Pius, who 
was entirely devoted to the Senate, as 1 have faid al¬ 
ready, was aflually making war againft the Samnites. 
They fent him orders to treat with that People, and 
to offer them the freedom of Rome. They were in 
hopes of acquiring tliereby a double reinforcement j 
the army of Metellus, which as foon as difengaged, 
would not fail of coming to the aid'of Rome; and 
even that of the Samnites, who from enemies would 
become citizens. But the latter, full of hatred for 
the Roman name, and haughty in effedt of being fol- 
licited, demanded fuch advantageous conditions for 
themfelves, and fo hard and diflionourable for the 
Romans, that Metellus would not accept them. Mar 
rius and Cinna, who were apprized of that negotia¬ 
tion, gave the Samnites Carte hlanche^ and thereby 
brought them over to their party. Metellus did not 
fail to advance towards Rome, and to join the army 
of Oiflavius. ' ' 

* In 
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...lathe mean time, the city was upon the point of a. R. 665. 
being taken by treafon. One Ap. Qlaudius, a le- ’ 

gionary. Tribune, who had formerly received fome 
feryice from Marius, delivered up the fort of Janicu- 
lum to him, of which he had the guard. Cinna and 
Marius were in poiTeffion of that poll, which com¬ 
manded the city, and was joined to it by a bridge, 
when Odiavius and Pompeius flew thither, and re- 
pulfed the enemy. 

. This was the lafl: fervice Rome derived from the 
army of Pompeius. Soon after, a contagion fpread 
in it, that deftroyed great part of it. The unexpefted 
death of that General, who was killed with thunder in 
a.,dreadful ftorm, entirely difperfed that army. No¬ 
thing is faid of it after that event: and it is probable, 
that the foldiers either difperfed, or even took party 
^rnongft Cinna’s troops. I mull not omit here the 
manner in which the publick exprefled their hatred 
for Pompeius Strabo after his death. He had dratyn Plut. in 
it-upon himfelf by his infatiable avarice, unbounded 
ambition, and especially the criminal indifference 
which he had exprefled in refpeft to the dangers that 
threatened Rome. Accordingly, at the celebration 
of his funeral, the populace fell upon the bed of ftate, 
in which he- was carrying to the pile, tore him out of 
"it,,and threw his body upon the ground ; and after 
haying done it a thoufand outrages, they dragged it 
about the .ftreets with an hook. Pompey the Great, 
who was beloved by the Roman People even to ado¬ 
ration, was the fon of fo detefled a father. 

. Marius fpared no pains to deprive the befieged of Appian. 
all hopes of receiving provifions and refrefhments : 
with this view, he took all the places in the neigh¬ 
bourhood , of, Rome, where there were magazines, 

Anrium, Aricia, Lanuvium, and fome others. After 
which, having rejoined Cinna, Sertorius, and Carbo, 
he moved with them to offer the Conful battle. Cn. 

O.ftavius had quitted Rome, and kept the field with 
cpnfiderable forces; namely, his own troops, thofe 
pf Metellus ^ius, and a third army commanded by 
■ ’ H h 4 ■ P. CraiTus, 
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A.R;66s.p, Cvaflus, the father of hirii' whom h'ls riches jind 
power afterwards rendered fo famousi ft might have 
been thought that the Confui, in the ft'dte'things tvere,, 
would undoubtedly have accepted the defiance c# the 
enemy. Only a battle gained could fave Rome : but 
at the fame time, a battle 16 ft would give it up as- a- 
prey to violence, plunder, and all the horrors of war. 
This laft confideration,' conformable to the mild and 
fomewhat timorous difpofition of OftaVins', checked 
him; Pie did riot dare to expofe his coiVrit'ry’to fo 
great a danger, anddoft all by his averfenefs to hazard 
any thing. Defertions becaihe frequent •, and fearcity' 
increafing in Rome, began to excite the complaints 
and murmurs of the multitude; fo that the Senate 
difcouraged, and apprehending that the city would 
either be taken by force, or delivered up by trea-? ’ 
chery, fent deputies to Cinna to treat of an accom¬ 
modation. 

Cinna ftopt them fhort, by afking whether thofe 
who fent them acknowledged him Confol. What is 
furprlzing enough, they had no inftriKftioHs upon 
that head, and returned without fo much as opening 
the negociation. This weak ftep taken by the Se¬ 
nate had therefore no other effedl, than to augment 
the confternation of thofe in its intereft, and to raife 
the courage of the partifans of Marius, who were very 
numerous in the city. OClavius’s army dimiriifhed 
every day by defertions ; and his credit declined ftill 
more. He could neither rely upon moft of thofe 
v/ho remained in his camp, nor the foldiers place any 
confidence in an irrefolute General, very tenacious of 
forms, and always apprehenfive of doing too much. 
As to Metellus, he had abandoned the party, and 
feeing the fuperiority Marius had attained, he firft re¬ 
tired into Liguria, from whence he foon after went 
to Africa. The Senate had no other refoiitce left, 
than to tranfacl with the adverfaries upon the gentleft 
conditions it was poflible to obtain. But it was ne- 
peftary to reftofe the Confiillhip to Cinna; and th^t 
indifpcnfible preliminary was the higheft- injuftice to 
■ ' Merula, 
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Merula,, a man of;\vorth, venerable for the eminence A. R. 665. 
oC-the, Priefthood he. pofi'effed, and one who unr. 
doubcedly was far from deferving the affront of being 
depofed. 

That Conful.fpared,them: the perplexity they were 
under in refpedt to him, by fecrificing himfelf with a 
generofity worthy of the greaceft prailes. “ I fliall ' -• 

“ be: far,” faid he,. “ from fuffering my perfon and 
interefts to bean obftacle to peace. I received the 
Confular Fafces by your authority, and to labour 
“ for the fafety of ray country. As the good of iny 
“ country now requires that I Ihould lay them down, 

“ it is with joy I give my fellow-citizens that tefti- 
mony of my love for them, and of my zeal for . ex-. 

“ tricating them out of danger.” He afterwards af- 
cended the Tribunal of Harangues, and folemnly ab-t 
dicated his office before the People. Upon that, new 
deputies were fent to Cinna, with orders to acknowf. 
ledge him Conful. 

Their inftrudions were very ffiort. They were Appian, 
charged to demand nothing of Cinna, but an oath to ^ 
fpare the lives of the citizens. He would not con- 
deffiend to take that oath, and infifted upon their be¬ 
ing contented with giving his word, that he would, 
not volpntarily caufe the death of any one. We ffiall 
fee in what marmer he kept that promife: but he 
would not have obferved his oath more ftriftly. He 
added advice to Odfavius, who had re-entered the 
city : “ Let him not venture to appear in publick,’* 
faid he to the Deputies, left againft my will fome 
“ misfortune ftiould befal him.” He gave this au? 
dience fitting on his Tribunal, with his Liffors before 
him, and furrounded with all the train of the Confu¬ 
lar dignity. Marius was ftanding near the Conful’s 
curule chair, affeding, as he always had done fince 
his return, an air of dejedion, of which it was eafy to 
difeern the hypocrify, and which fuffered marks 
of profound refentmen^ and fanguinary revenge to 
efcape it, 
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Accordingly, Marius and Cinna feeing themfelves 
viftors, held a great Council with the principal Chiefs 
of their party, to deliberate upon the manner in 
which they fhould ufe their vidtory. We cannot 
doubt but Sertorius fpoke in favour of lenity. We 
fhall foon fee a proof of that. But he was not mafter 
here •, and it was concluded, that, without regard to 
the promifes made the Deputies of the Senate, they 
fhould put all their enemies to the fword ; in order 
that their fa&ion, remaining in the foie poffelTion of 
the government, rhight difpofe in all- things with ab- 
folute authority. To ravage the city with horrid 
flaughter, was what they called re-eftablifhing its peace. 
Thus Marius, who had imitated Sylla in attacking 
Rome, and forcing it in arms, was far from imitating' 
his humanity and moderation in refpedt to the citi-' 
zens: as it is ufual for fecond examples to rife upon 
the firft in criminal excefs. 

In the mean time, the Senate, who were ignorant 
of this cruel deliberation, did not delay fending new 
Deputies to invite Cinna and Marius to enter the city. 
For the name of Marius was exprefsly added, becaufe 
it was very well known that he was the foul, of all 
thefe movements, and that Cinna, properly fpeaking, 
only lent him his name. Cinna accordingly made his 
entry, preceded by his Liftors, and furrounded by 
his guards. But Marius ftopt at the gate, faying 
with an ironical infolence,,that exiles had no right to 
•enter the city; and that it was neceffary a new Law 
fhould abrogate that by which he had been banifhed. 
The Tribes therefore were affembled immediately : 
but three or four had fcarce given their fuffrages, when 
Marius, tired with that comedy, entered on a fudden, 
and gave up Rome to all the horrors of war. All the 
gates of the city were fhut, that nobody might efcape: 
and under pretence of feeking for Marius enemies, 
the foldiers difperfed themfelves into all quarters. In 
particular, a troop of flayes enfranchifed by Marius, 
;and whom he had in a manner made his guard, having 
received entire permifTion from him, committed the 
. ■ . ■ ' moft 
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moft horrible excefles. A very great number of citizens 
were flain, women ravilhed, and houfes plundered. 
To be rich, was to be an enemy of Marius. In 
a word, Rome was treated like a city taken by 
ftorm. 

The Conful Oftavius was not a witnefs of thefe ca¬ 
lamities : for he was killed even before the viftors 
entered the city. He had retired to the fort Janicu- 
lum, with a fmall number of friends and fome troops, 
who ftill continued faithful to him. All that were 
with him exhorted him to fly. But he declared, that 
being Conful, he would never abandon Rome. I do 
not know whether he relied upon the oaths of Marius 
and Cinna, who had caufed him to be afTured that no 
hurt fliould be done to him. But it is certain, that 
he placed great confidence in the prediftions of Aftro- 
logers, who had always promifed him good fuccefs. 
For that magiftrate, the moft moderate and equitable 
of the Romans, befides being a man firm to the 
maxims of his anceftors, and who always fuftained 
with haughtinefs the rights of the Confular dignity, 
without degrading it by unworthy compliances, that 
very man had a ridiculous weaknefs for Aftrology and 
Divination ; and what much contributed to his ruin, 
was pafTmg more of his time with impoftors and 
Soothfayers, than with the beft heads of the Seriate 
and army. 

Marius and Cinna had only given him good words 
to prevent him from thinking of flight; and they 
difpatched an officer, named Cenforinus, with a body 
of horfe to kill him on the Janiculum. Cenforinus 
found him fitting in his curule chair, with the enfigns 
of the Confulfliip, and his Liftors before him, as if it 
had been a time of perfect peace. As foon as his 
friends perceived the horfe, they prefled him again 
to fly. But he did not vouchfafe fo much as to rife, 
and in that manner received death with a conftancy, 
of which the glory is however diminiftied by an an- 
fwer of an Aftrologer found about him after his 
death. His head was carried to Cinna, and afterwards 
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A..R-6^65. fet i^ip upon the Tribunal of Harangues, no doubt to 
revenge the, like treatroenU.ha.t had been donp by.Sylla 
to.the Tribune. Snipicius. The vigors continued to„ 
make the fame kina of trophies of all the other, cruel¬ 
ties they committed, and not a Senator was murdered 
by their order, but his head was fet up; on the fame 
Tribunal •, infomuch that a. place of fuch refpe.dl be¬ 
came a kind of place of execution, and even fomething 
more horrid, as the bleeding heads exhibited there, 
were not thofe of vile wretches executed fpr their 
crimes, but of all that y/ere moft iHuftrious at Rome 
by their dignities, talenta, and virtues. 

Of this number were the two brothers L. and C. 
C^far, the firft of whom had been Conful and Cen- 
for, and the fecond was the perfon who had difputed 
tlie Confulfhip with Sylla. There was even fomething 
unufuaby atrocious in the death of Lucius : Marius 
out of a mean barbarity, caufed him, to. be tor¬ 
mented in the moft cruel manner before,the tomb 
of tiie wretched Tribune Vanus, who had occa- 
licned fo many evils to the State. Nothing was want¬ 
ing, fays Valerius Maximus, to the misfortunes and 
fhame of the Commonwealth, hut to facrifice Csefar 
to the manes of Varius. C. Csefar was difcovered, 
and delivered up by the perfon in whofe houfe he had 
fought an afylum, and for whofe defence he had 
formerly employed his eloquence with fuccefs in a 
criminal affair. ' Such was the gratitude of that vil¬ 
lain to his benefaftor. Many other illultrious per- 
fons alfo perifhed miferably. I fltall only mention 
the moft conftderablc, and thofe of whofe deaths we 
have fome particulars. 

Liv. Epitj R. Graffus, after feeing his eldeft fon killed before 
CraW' himfelf through with his fword, to 

avoid beiri^ expofed to infults unworthy of his courage 

% 

* Marius Jram nefape diftririxlt. L. C^faris Confularis & 

C^mforii nobiliirimpm corpus' ignobill fxyithVtniciclando • & quidem 
apud feditiofitfimi & liotnini^ builum. • Icl enim m&loruni! 

miierrim^e tunc Rcipublic?? deernt, u.t Vario Csefap piacului^i ceejereti 
Vaj.. Mox. ix. 

and 
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and virtue. His fecond fon efcaped, and afterwards A. R. 665, 
became the richeft, and one of the moft powerful of 
the Romans. 

The Orator M. Antonius had found a faithful Plut. in 
friend, but one who ruined him by too much zeal 
and 20od will. This was a poor Plebeian, who feeing 
a gueft of that importance in his houfe, was for en¬ 
tertaining him well. He fent his Have to the tavern 
with orders to buy the befb wine. -The feller, who 
faw the flave tafte the wine with more care than ufual, 
defiring to fet a very high price upon it, alked him 
why his matter was not contented with the wine he 
comrnonly drank. The flave, who thought he was 
Ipeaking to a friend, difeovered the fatal fecret; and 
the perfidious vintner tan immediately to Marius, who 
was then at table, to declare to him, that he had it in 
his power to put M. Antonius’into his hands. The 
tranfports of joy with which Marius received that 
news gives horror. He cried out, clapped his hands, 
and was for going himfelf to the place, if he had not 
been ftopt by his friends. He therefore determined 
fo fend the military Tribune Annius with foldiers, 
ordering him to bring him the head of M. Antonius 
that inftant. Annius went, and ttaying below to guard 
the door, made his foldiers go up ttairs. 'Rut the 
fight of Antonius foftened their cruel hearts ; and the 
eloquent orator, in fo prefling a necelfity, having em¬ 
ployed thofe refined infinuations, and the pathetic, 
which he well knew how to adapt, fo effeflually , 
moved thenj, that not a fingle man could refolve -to • 
lay hands upon him. The Tribune at length, who 
>■ was grown impatient with waiting, went up hirhielf, 
and law his foldiers fufpended, and in a manner en¬ 
chanted, holding down their heads and fliedding 
tears, whiltt Antonius harangued them. As for him¬ 
felf, who was no lefs barbarous than him that lent 
him, he gave no ear to the prayers of fo venerable a 
foppliant, but cut off his head, which he Imme¬ 
diately, carried, to Marius,. That mouniful prefeht 
was received with a fatisfaftioii equal to the impatience 

with 
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A. R.665. with which it was expected. Marius embraced the 
Aiu. c. 'prihune Annius all bloody as he was ; he took the 
head of Antonius out of his hands, and was not afraid 
of fouling the table, which was conlidered by the an¬ 
cients as fomething facred, with the blood of fo il- 
Iviftrious a citizen, and fo great an Orator. When he 
had taken time to glut his eyes with fo cruel a fight, 
he returned it to be let up on the Tribunal of Ha¬ 
rangues : fo that “ upon the very fame place *, from 
whence Marcus Antonius, when Conful, had de¬ 
fended the Commonwealth with fo much courage, 
was placed that head, to which fo many citizens were 
indebted for their prefervation.” This Cicero fays, 
who hardly thought, when he was writing it, that he 
was relating his own hiftory : nor that a like fate was 
referved for himfelf, from the grandfon of him whofe 
misfortune he was fo bitterly deploring. 

■ After fo many murders, committed with a violence 
that neither knew check nor bounds, as if the Law 
had ftill any fway amidft fuch horrid diforders, or ra¬ 
ther, to add infult to cruelty, Marius and Cinna 
caufed Catulus and Merula to be accufed in form. 
Catulus, who. had been Marius’s Collegue, and tri¬ 
umphed with him over the Cimbri, endeavoured to 
diffuade him, and made his friends afk him permif- 
fiori to quit Rome, and to go into banilhment. But he 
had to do with the moft mercilefs of all mankind; and 
all the entreaties made to him drew from him only a 
Cic. Tufc. fingle word, which he repeated feveral times, “ Let 
Qusft. V. (( hjm die.” Catulus accordingly, Ihutting himfelf 
up in a little chamber, that had been new plaiftered 
with lime, caufed a great fire to be kindled in it, . and 
fuffocated himfelf in that manner. 
yeU.ii.x*. As to Merula, he refolved to make the god whofe 
rior. iii. Y/as witnefs of his death ; and having placed 

*** himfelf at the foot of the altar of Jupiter, he opened 

■* M. Antonii, in his ipfis Roftris, in quibus ille Rempublicam 
conHantiflime Conful defenderat,—pofitiim caput illud fuit, a quo 
crant multorum dviuin capita fervata. Cic, de Or, iii, 10, 
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his veins in fuch a manner, that his blood flew upon A. R.eej. 
the ftatue of that god. He no doubt intended to draw 
down the vengeance of the gods upon his cruel ene¬ 
mies, who forced him to die. A Angular circum- 
ftance, which, though fuperftitious, does honour to 
his piety and zeal for his country, is, that as it was Appiaa. 
thought of bad omen, and capable of offending the 
gods, that the Prieft of Jupiter ftiould die with the 
facred mitre upon his head ; Merula had the precau¬ 
tion to fet down in his table-book, found about him, 
that before he opened his veins, he had taken off that 
facred covering. For the reft, the death of this prieft 
of Jupiter induced almoft the extinftion of that office; 
for a vacancy enfued of feventy-feven years. The 
great C$far, then very young, was intended by Ma¬ 
rius for Merula’s fuccelfor. But Sylla’s victory ren¬ 
dered that nomination ufelefs and of no effect. 

' Befides the deaths of thefe great perfons, and fome Plut in 
others, which hiftory mentions in particular, a dread- 
ful flaughter was made of a vaft number of citizens. 

A word, a nod of Marius’s head, coft thofe who came- 
in his way their lives. At length a Senator, who was 
called Ancharius, having accofted him, and received 
no anfwer to his compliment, was malfacred that in- 
ftant. And this became the rule.' All who came to 
falute Marius, and had not their falute returned, 
were killed by the (laves that ferved him as guards: 
fo that his friends themfelves approached him not 
without trembling. Nor was he fatiated with (bed¬ 
ding fo m.uch blood. Cinna was tired with killing, 
and gave out: but as for him, always mercilefs, al¬ 
ways thirfting after blood and murders, he fpared not 
■one of thofe of whom he had conceived the leaft fuf- 
picion. The (laughter, attended with plundering of Dio, apud 
houfes, and the mod: criminal violences, continued 
five days and five nights in Rome, v/hich was become 
a general fcene of horror. Whilft the heads'of thofe 
who were malfacred,- were expofed, as we have' faid, 
upon the Tribunal of Harangues, their bodies were 
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thrown into the Itreets, and trampled under foot-. 
For it was prohibited to give them burial. 

All Italy in like manner felt Marius’s fury. The 
highways and cities were full of guards, who fol¬ 
lowed thofe that fled and hid themfelves, like hounds 
by the fcent; and very few efcaped. The unfortunate 
found neith^’ • faithful friends, nor relations : and.al- 
mofl: all of them were betrayed by thofe to whofe 
houfes they had fled for fecurity. 

This ought to make the fidelity of Cornutus’s Oaves 
the more admirable, who, after having concealed him 
in a fafe place, took a dead body, which they tied up 
by the neck to a beam, to make it be believed that it 
was their matter who had hanged himfelf, and fhewed 
him in that condition, with a gold ring on his finger, 
to the foldiers who fought him. They afterwards 
actted the whole ceremony of a funeral, without any 
body’s fufpefting the truth: and during that time 
Cornutus efcaped into Gaul. 

Metella, Sylla’s wife, was alfo fo fortunate to efcape 
the cruelty of Marius with her children, who dif- 
charged his vengeance upon the houfes of his enemies 
in the city and country. 

I mutt not omit here the example of moderation 
and humanity fet by the whole People, which wasra 
very ttrong reproach of the barbarity and ferocity of 
the viittors. For though Marius gave the houfes of 
thofe he had caufed to be killed to be plundered, at 
difcretion, not a Angle citizen would contaminate him¬ 
felf with thofe unhappy fpoils; and. alLof them re- 
fpeded the houfes of the unfortunate, as.if they had 
been facred and inviolable temples. 

But no one did themfelves more honour by their 
lenity on this deplorable conjunfture than Sertorius. 
Neither refentment, nor the pride of viftory, induced 
him to commit the leart violence, or to infult the con¬ 
quered. He even -went farther. .As his mildnefs 
proceeded from reafon, and not weaknefs, it changed 
into a fatal feverity- againft the wicked inttruments. of 
cruelty. Enraged at the excelTes and barbarities com¬ 
mitted 
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mltted by the all-licenfed (laves of Marius, he con- 
certed with Cinna, who was more tradable, and g^' 
having obtained his confent, he caufed them ro be at¬ 
tacked during the night in the camp, where they ufed 
to (hut themfeives up, and killed them every man to 
the number of four thoufand. 

Marius now made difpofitions in the affairs of go¬ 
vernment, or rather his own; depofing the magiftrates 
he fufpeded, and annulling Sylla’s laws. The year 
being almoft expired, Cinna and he nominated them¬ 
feives Confuls, without any form of afiembly of 
eledion. 


C. Marius VII. 

L. Cornelius Cinna II. 
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The firft day of the new year was hgnalized by hor- Dio. apud 
rid cruelties. The fon of Marius killed one of the e it 
Tribunes of the People vdth his ov/n hands, and fent 
his head to the Confuls -, two Prietors were banifhed ; 
and a Senator, called Sex. Licinius, was by Marius’s 
order thrown down the Tarpejan rock. 

Nothing but death could put a flop to the fury of 
that bloody old man. Nor was it long before it hap¬ 
pened. The ftate of profperity, in which he was, 
did not calm the difquiets occafioned by the fear of 
Sylla’s return, who was making war with great fuc- 
cefs againft the Generals of Mithridates. So formi¬ 
dable an avenger made Marius tremble, and he could 
not even diffemble his fears. One day, entertaining 
himfelf with his friends after fupper, having repeated 
all the adventures of his life, and that vicifiitude of 
glorious profperities and dreadful difgraces through 
which he had palfed, he added, that it was not the 
part of a man of fenfe to expofe himfelf again, aftef 
the experience uffuch events, to the caprices of fortune^ 

Thefe thoughts tormented him, and occafioned hia 
nights to pafs without (leep, which fatigued hiiti 
Extremely. He thought of a remedy, which" little 
agreed either with his age or digriity*. This was,' to 
’ VbL.VI. li abandon 
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A. K. 666.abandon himfelf to the exceffes of the table, and to 
^26.*"* his nights in drinking with his friends. By this 
regimen he foon inilamed his blood. He was taken 
with a fever, which prelently feized his head, and in 
his delirium he raved on nothing but the war with 
Mithridates. He imagined that he had the command 
of it, and not only fpoke, but made geftures, and af- 
fumed the attitudes of a man that fights, or of a Ge¬ 
neral giving orders: fo violent and inpurable was the 
pafTion, and fo deeply had it taken root in his heart, 
with which ambition and jealoufy uniting had infpired 
him for that command. Thus, fays Plutarch, at the 
age of feventy, the only man who had been feven times 
Conful, and poirefiing riches, that might have fuf- 
ficed for feveral Kings, lamented as one fuffering in¬ 
digence, and died before he could put his views in 
execution. Wretch, that inftead of enjoying the gifts 
of fortune with gratitude, fuffered himfelf to be de¬ 
prived of the prefent in being wholly engrolTed by a 
chimerical future. * Such is the fate, adds that phi- 
lofophical hillorian, of thofe who not having early 
taken care to prepare their minds by ftudy and found 
letters, as a folid foundation and bafis for receiving ex¬ 
ternal goods, ineffedlually pour both riches and honours 
into an infatiable abyfs, of which they never find a 
bottom. Marius died the thirteenth of January. 

His death did not reftore tranquillity to the city: 
and it appeared even at his funeral, that the fury of 
his partifans was not extinguilhed with his life. Fim¬ 
bria, one of the moft violent minifters of his cruelties, 
who had maflacred L. Crefar, and the fon of P. Craf- 
Cic. pro. fus, ordered fomebody to kill Scaevola, the Pontiff', 
tot.Rofc. perfon fo venerable for his virtue, during the 
Vai. Max. very pomp of the proceflion. Sc^vola receiving only 
IX.. II. ^ flight wound. Fimbria cited him before the People. 
And when he was afked, what crime he could lay to 
the charge of a man. that it was next to impolTible to 


np)v h IJ'poiv CTroCttXio-^eti kj y.pYTrlS'cL (7ya%tc, (Tov* 
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praife as he deferved, “ I fhall accufe him,” faid that a.R. 66«. 
brutal wretch, “ of not having received enough of 
“ the dagger, with which he fliould have been killed 
“ in the Forum.” Such were the vrorthy inftruments 
employed by Marius to fatiate his ambition and re¬ 
venge : and in that manner did he continue by his fol¬ 
lowers the evils he had perpetrated diiring his life. 

Almoft all thofe who fpoke of Marius have ob- Liv. Epit. 
ferved, that he was * lefs fatal to his country in peace 
than to its enemies in war. Valerius Maximus goes&^g.”'”* 
farther, and judges with reafon -f-, that his vidories 
were not a fufficient compenfation for the horrors of 
which he had been guilty : and that he merited admi¬ 
ration lefs for his great adions againfl the enemies of 
Rome, than the publick hatred and deteftation for the 
crimes he had committed againfl; his country. And 
indeed he had all the vices of great wicked men; he 
had neither fidelity, honour, nor humanity ; he was 
ungrateful, an enemy to all virtue, jealous of all me¬ 
rit, and cruel as a wild beaft. When, after all this, 

Marius is treated as a great man, and an hero, it is 
perhaps the moft flagrant example of the v/eaknefs of 
mankind, who fo little underftand their interefls, as 
to annex the idea of greatnefs and heroifm to the fatal 
art of deflroying their fpecies ; and who can admit, 
that fuch heroifm can fubfift with the vices mofl; per¬ 
nicious to fociety. 

His fortune fcarce feems more worthy of envy, than 
his condud of praife. He without doubt became the 
mofl; famous of the Romans. But if inftead of fulfer- 
ing ourfelves to be dazzled by the vain fplendor of 
riches and dignities, we confider what it cofl; him to 
acquire ahd fecure the poflefTion of them ; v^^hat in¬ 
trigues, cabals, anxieties : add to thefe, the torment of 
envy, fears, vexation on being often forced to give way, 
and laftly, the deplorable circumflances of his flight: 

* (juantum beUo optimus, tar.tnn pace peffimus —vir in bello hofti- 
bus, in otio civibus ‘/ell. 

f Pene tanti viftories ejus non fnerunt: quarum objitus, plus cri- 
minis domi, quain laudis militias meruit. Val. Max. 


would 
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A.R. ^66. would not he have been more happy, if tranquil in the 
^*6 obfcure flate he was born, cultivating the little land, 
either left him by his father, or acquired by his own 
labour, he had led a life exempt from care and dangers ? 

Let me be fuffered to carry my views ftill fafther, 
and to add to the example of Marius, that of the 
Commonwealth itfelf, of which he was both the pre- 
ferver and executioner. What a dreadful fituation 
was that of Rome in the midft of all its profperity and 
greatnefs ? She is vidlorious over all her enemies, and 
tyrannifed over by her owti citizens. She puts to 
flight, and cuts in pieces, foreign armies, and is 
drowned in her own blood. She gives laws to all na¬ 
tions, and cannot fupport her own, that change every 
inftant with the caprices of the Tyrants that opprefs 
her. And it is even this profperity that gives birth 
to ail her calamities, Modeft and happy as long as 
fire was v/eak and low, it is good fortune that intro¬ 
duces the moft horrid of vices and calamities into her 
bofom. Such is the error and uncertainty of all hu¬ 
man things ! fo ignorant are men of what conftitutes 
their real happinefs ! Let us conclude then, that there 
^ is no folid felicity either for flates or private perfons, 
but in the praftice of virtue; and that virtue is much 
more the friend and companion of mediocrity, than of 
too great elevation of fortune. 


End of the Sixth Vo l u m Ei 
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